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Those who read and appreciate the merits of this 
publication can materially assist its prosperity and con- 
sequent betterment by calling it to the attention of their 
friends. We honestly think that as a budget of whole- 
some, interesting, and instructive reading it cannot be 
equalled for the price asked. If you think so, contribute 
—in addition to good words and good will—a little mis- 
sionary work—get up aclub. For a club of three sub- 
scribers, and nine dollars, we will add a year’s subscrip- 
tion free. This will pay you for your trouble. Or make 
the benefit co-operative. In groups of four subscribers, 
remit nine dollars. If you desire to subscribe for other 
periodicals, in connection with Current Literature, go 
carefully over our combination subscription list in another 
part of the magazine and you can figure out Current 
Literature absolutely without cost. We offer everything, 
from Harper’s Magazine and Current Literature for a 
five-dollar bill, to your favorite newspaper and Current 
Literature for almost the price of the one publication. 
Consider carefully the various combinations, and in the 
holiday season, so near at hand, remember that a gift 
subscription to any one of the great illustrated maga- 
zines, or reviews, in connection with Current Literature, 
will remind of the giver twelve times a year, while fifty-two 
recollections of so substantial an enjoyment will come 
with the issues of any one of a hundred superb weekly pub- 
lications. If your preference is for the service of your 
local news, or periodical dealer, give him your positive 
order for Current Literature, to be delivered monthly 
at twenty-five cents a number. With the American 
News Co., this magazine has now a regular day of issue, 
the 28th of the month preceding the date of publication. 
At noon of the 28th of October the November number 
should be on sale in every city and town in the United 
States and Canada. This is a large publication. It is 
costly to transport and handle. The margin of profit to 
publishers and dealers is small, for the good and sufficient 
reason that the maximum of value is given to the reader. 
So it is but equity to give your dealer a positive order 
for your supply. If readers will send us a list of from 
five to ten names and addresses of friends likely to be 
interested in Current Literature, and the name of their 
local dealer, it will be a strongly appreciated favor. 





With the literary world still in a disgruntled state of 
arrested development it will perhaps be interesting to 
pass in review the early strides of American literature 
toward its present position. First as to the newspaper. 
“The newspaper,” says a writer in the St. Louis Post- 
Despatch, “is by no means so modern an institution as 
many imagine. The first faint traces of it are to be 
found in the Roman Empire. The events of the day 


were written on parchment, and posted in some public 
places to which all had access. This sheet bore the 
name of the Acta Diurna, and existed until the fall of 
Rome. Gradually these bulletins, as they would now 
be called, ceased to be posted, and after the reign of 
Theodoric entirely disappeared. From this small be- 
ginning the great system of modern news-gathering and 
dissemination has grown to its present dimensions. The 
next quarter in which anything resembling the modern 
journal appeared was in the republic of Venice. During 
the fierce and doubtful conflict of 1563 waged against 
Sultan Solyman II. in Dalmatia, to obtain early and 
accurate information of the military events was of the 
first importance to the citizens of the great commercial 
republic. That this might be done the tidings daily re- 
ceived by the Government were read in a particular hall 
and afterward posted on the walls. Admission to this 
hall was obtained by the payment of a small coin then 
in use, denominated a gazetta—hence the modern word 
gazette. A file of these bulletins is preserved in the 
library of Florence, covering a period of sixty years. 
Venice is also to be credited with the first regular 
periodical which circulated in duplicate, its title being 
the Gazetta. It was established in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, and continued to be distributed 
in manuscript long after the invention of Gutenberg, as 
the government forbade the publication of a printed 
sheet. The editors of the medizval journals bore the 
title of menanti, from their reputation for spreading 
abroad defamatory reflections, and a bull was issued 
against them by Pope Gregory XIII. The English 
were but little behind the Venetians in adopting the 
newspaper. During the excitement incident to the sail- 
ing of the Spanish Armada, and the great sea fights of 
1588, the first genuine newspaper appeared. It was 
entitled The Mercurie, and was Imprinted in London by 
Her Highness’ Printer, 1588. This and several other 
gazettes had a brief and uncertain existence, periodicals 
first appearing with any degree of regularity during the 
civil wars. They were called weekly newsbooks, and 
the great majority bore the title of the first gazette pub- 
lished, nearly all being called The Mercury, the different 
publications bearing the same name being distinguished 
one from the other by various devices printed at the 
head of the sheet. These periodicals were nearly all 
weeklies, and were generally conducted by irresponsible 
persons, and during Cromwell’s rule were forbidden 
to publish the proceedings of Parliament. The first 
daily newspaper published was the Orange Intelligencer, 
edited during the reign of William and Mary.. Under 
Queen Anne there was only a single daily newspaper 
in Great Britain. In Germany the precursor of the 
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journal was what was denominated relations. These 
were of a mixed political and religious character, spring- 
ing up first at Augsburg in 1524. They appeared in the 
form of a letter, printed, but without having the name of 
the place at which they were published, and their issue 
and circulation was of a clandestine nature. The first 
German newspaper worthy of the name appeared in 
1612, and bore the portentous title Account of What has 
Happened in Germany, Italy, Spain and France, and 
the East and West Indies. ‘The origin of the newspaper 
in France was peculiar. During the early part of the 
seventeenth century, a physician named Renaudot, 
resided in Paris. He was an inveterate gossip, and owed 
much of his professional success to his reputation as a 
collector of news, patients seeking him as much to ob- 
tain tidings of what was going on in the world as on 
account of his medical proficiency. In order to increase 
the number of his patients he obtained permission from 
the government to print a sheet every week for distribu- 
tion among his clientéle. The first of these sheets ap- 
peared in 1632, and so great was their popularity that 
the ingenious physician soon had many imitators. The 
first publications in all countries were in the nature of 
news-letters, irregular ephemeral sheets, with irresponsible 
editors; next followed the weekly, and finally the daily. 


To Benjamin Harris is due the credit of having pub- 
lished the first American newspaper. It was printed in 
Boston by Richard Pierce, the first number being issued 
on September 25th, 1690. It was the intention of the 
publisher to issue a monthly edition, but on account of 
some unfavorable criticisms, it was almost immediately 
suppressed by the authorities. But one copy is in exist- 
ence, which is possessed in London. It bears the title 
Publick Occurrences, Both Foreign and Domestick. The 
first newspaper that had any considerable existence was 
the Boston News Letter. This was published and printed 
by John Campbell and appeared on April 24th, 1704. It 
was issued weekly and continued to appear until 1776. 
Next in order was the Boston Gazette, first published 
on December 2tst, 1719. On the 22d of December of 
the same year the American Weekly Mercurie appeared 
in Philadelphia, the famous William Bradford being the 
editor. The appearance of the New England Courant, 
a weekly newspaper published by James Franklin, elder 
brother of Benjamin Franklin, took place on August 17th, 
1721. The new journal at once attracted attention by 
the slashing style of its editorials and criticisms, and the 
life of its editor was by no means an easy one. Franklin 
began by falling foul of the clergy and became involved 
in a fierce controversy with Increase Mather and other 
ministers, and was so liberal in his criticism of public 
affairs that in 1722 a resolution passed the Legislature 
forbidding James Franklin to print or publish the New 
England Courant or any other pamphlet or paper of like 
nature, except it be first supervised by the Secretary of 
the Province. Forsome time Franklin yielded obedience 
to this edict, but within a few months after it was issued 
his paper again appeared, with the name of Benjamin 
Franklin, a boy of 16, and a compositor in the office, at 
the head of the columns as the proprietor. New York 
could not boast the possession of a newspaper until Octo- 
ber 16th, 1725, when William Bradford, founder of the 
Philadelphia Mercurie, published the New York Gazette. 
In 1728 Benjamin Franklin established the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, which appeared in Philadelphia. This journal 
continued in existence until 1845, when it was merged 
in the North American. Under Franklin’s able man- 
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agement it became the leading newspaper of the country, 
and during the controversies with England preceding 
the Revolution took a strong stand in favor of resistance 
and independence. The famous letters of John Adams 
over the pseudonym of Novanglus appeared in its 
columns. The first newspaper published in Virginia 
was issued at Williamsburg in 1736. It was entitled the 
Virginia Gazette, edited by William Parks, who, during 
the nine preceding years, had published the Maryland 
Gazette at Annapolis. In 1771 the first numbers of 
the Massachusetts Spy, edited by Isaiah Thomas, ap- 
peared in Boston. It was removed to Worcester in 
1775, where it is still published under the title of the 
Worcester Spy. At the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War there were in existence seven newspapers in Massa- 
chusetts, one in New Hampshire, two in Rhode Island, 
four in Connecticut, four in New York, nine in Penn- 
sylvania, two each in Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, three in South Carolina and one in Georgia, a 
total of thirty-seven. With the exception of the Phila- 
delphia Gazette, which was published semi-weekly, all 
were weeklies. In 1800 the number had increased to 
200, of which several were dailies. The Evening Post, 
established in New York in 1801, was the first regular 
afternoon newspaper. It is also the oldest Journal out- 
side of Massachusetts, with the exception of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, which appeared in 1797. 
The newspaper has gone through many changes of form. 
The early English news-letters of the time of Cromwell 
were small sheets, printed only on one side, and con- 
taining no more matter than is to be found in two 
columns of a modern publication. Many were printed 
from wooden type, and in a number of instances direct 
hand pressure upon a superimposed slab of wood, or 
plate of iron was the means adopted for making the im- 
pression. The type was inked bya brush after each 
sheet was printed. The old newsletter style, with the 
addition of a fold, and impressions taken on each side 
of the sheet prevailed up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The hand press was used, and the ink laid on 
by a roller. The hand press continued in universal 
employment in the United States until the end of the 
revolutionary war. Franklin set the type and turned 
the crank of the press on his brother’s paper. Both 
water and horse power have been employed in running 
presses, and steam was not utilized to any extent until 
some time after the opening of the present century. 
Within the last half century the improvements have 
been immense, and the difference between the news- 
papers of 1840 and the acme of modern journalism, is 
far greater than that between those of the time of Presi- 
dent W. H. Harrison, and Franklin’s hand-printed sheet. 





As to the back-bone of the American periodical and 
publishing business the New York Tribune gives this 
interesting history of the growth of the Harper Estab- 
lishment: Within three years the great publishing house 
of Harper & Brothers will reach three-quarters of a 
century of life. From the time of the foundation of the 
firm to the present many changes have taken place. The 
four men who started the little office in Dover street, 
did most of the work with their own hands, brought new 
ideas into their business and extended the plane of legiti- 
mate publishing, until their house stood pre-eminently 
in the front rank, have all been dead over ten years. 
The work which was begun by the first generation has 
passed to the hands of the second and the third. Where 
fifty years ago a few hundred volumes were printed and 
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published, many thousands are now scattered through- 
out the country. But Harper & Brothers have been so 
long before the public that the mature growth of later 
years has attracted less notice, perhaps, than the vigor- 
ous, energetic, nervous development of the days before 
the war. It is difficult to appreciate the magnitude of 
the present business. Perhaps it is quite impossible, 
except by comparison and contrast. J. & J. Harper 
was the name over the door of the two young printers 
who in 1817 opened their establishment in Dover street. 
James was the elder, being born in 1795. John was 
two years younger. Both had served apprenticeship at 
their trade. James was considered to be the most rapid 
and skilful pressman in New York, while his brother was 
known as an accurate compositor and proof-reader. 
Their first work was given to them by a Mr. Duyckinck. 
In August of that year they completed for him 2,000 
copies of Seneca’s Morals.. Joseph Wesley Harper was 
made a partner in 1823, and in 1826 Fletcher, the youngest 
of the four brothers, entered the firm. Already the 
brothers had become so successful that their firm was 
the largest in the city. And yet at that time they em- 
ployed less than fifty men, while ten small hand-presses 
sufficed to do the printing of the establishment. They 
had found it necessary in 1825 to move to No. 82 Cliff 
street for better accommodations. In 1833 the firm 
name was changed to its present form: Harper & 
Brothers. Seven years later the business had increased 
to such an extent that several buildings on both sides of 
the street were occupied by the firm. Harper & 
Brothers were now well known everywhere. Within ten 
years they were building a large structure in Franklin 
Square, extending from Pearl street back to the Cliff 
street buildings. At this time, despite the immense ad- 
vantages gained by the then wonderful improvements in 
machinery, presses, stereotyping and facilities for bind- 
ing, Harper & Brothers were unable to do the work pour- 
ing in upon them. The beginning of the second era of 
the house came in the form of an apparent calamity. 
On December roth, 1853, the new structure was de- 
stroyed by fire, involving the loss of fully $1,000,000. 








There was published in the January number of Har- 
per’s Magazine for 1854 an editoral peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the four brothers. It was in the shape of an 
apology to the readers of the publication. To those 
who had known the men and had followed the lines of 
their achievements during the last thirty or thirty-five 
years the apology must have stood as a pledge of greater 
things to come. The article is modest in the extreme, 
but there is scarcely a sentence in it which does not 
give an assurance of unchecked vigor, sturdy determina- 
tion and total lack of discouragement. For the first 
time since the establishment of Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, the editorial begins, the publishers find it 
necessary to apologize for delay in its delivery and for 
deficiences in its mechanical execution. Then follow 
a brief sketch of the fire, an estimate of the loss, a sketch 
of the history of the firm and a warm expression of 
gratitude for the sympathy shown by the press, by the 
houses with which the firm had dealings, and by the 
people. The editorial is the authority for the statement 
that this publishing house was, before the fire broke 
out, the largest in the world. This result had been 
brought about in scarcely more than three decades. Of 
all the departments, that of the machinery, printed 
volumes, bindery, presses, stereotyping appliances, offices 
and storerooms, everything within them was swept away, 
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with the single exception of the plates, valued at $500,- 
ooo, which were stored in the vaults below the street. 
The ten hand-presses and fifty employees of 1825 had 
been replaced in 1837 by twenty-four hand-presses and 
a corresponding increase of labor. But in 1853 there 
were in operation thirty-three Adams power-présses, 
twelve of which were kept working day and night, while 
four new ones had just been fitted up for the new 
monthly series of Harper’s story books. Each press 
made 6,000 impressions a day, or printed 190,000 16mo. 
pages. Some idea of the vast increase of work being 
done may be gathered from the fact that at the time of 
the fire there were employed in the establishment be- 
tween 500 and 600 men, women, boys and girls. The 
difference becomes still more striking when one con- 
siders that each new press, fed by a boy or girl, was 
capable of doing seven times the amount of work done 
by the old hand-press, and that at the time when the 
senior partner was learning his trade two men did only 
one-tenth of the hand-press work of one boy or girl at a 
power-press. There had been printed and circulated 
by Harper & Brothers up to December roth, 1853, as far 
as could be judged by careful estimates, 1,549 works in 
2,028 volumes, 722 being original and 827 republished. 


The volumes were in all sizes, the editions running from - 


500 to 50,000 copies. The fire destroyed 120 new 
volumes in process of publication, and about 1,000 old 
volumes being reprinted. At that time 130,000 copies 
of magazines were daily in process of binding. 

If one looks ahead about fifteen years from the time 
of the destructive fire, he finds that thirty-five Adams 
presses were in constant use for book-printing only, and 
that eight cylinder Hoe presses were needed to attend 
to the printing of Harper’s Weekly. Ninety-six men 
and women, notwithstanding the great saving in labor, 
were employed in the press-room. In the year 1869 an 
estimate of the catalogued works of Harper & Brothers 
showed that 3,098 works or 4,056 volumes had been 
published. Of these works 1,444 were original and 1,654 
were republished. The editions, of course, varied as in 
the first case. Harper & Brothers, immediately after 
the fire of 1853, began to rebuild on a far more extensive 
scale. It is impossible within a limited space to describe 
the new structure and the thousand other improvements 
which have been introduced by the firm. The new 





building fulfilled all the requirements of that day, and 


is used at the present time for the immensely increased 
business of the establishment. It is said that for its 
purpose the structure is unsurpassed by any in this 
country. It is well known to almost every man who is 
at all acquainted with the city and to every one who is 


familiar with the lower part of the city. The plot on > 


which it stands is 120x170, comprising an area of ten 
city lots or about half an acre. At the present time the 
establishment gives employment to about 700 people. 
Sixty-five presses of the most improved and expeditious 
patterns are required to do the printing of the house. 
Many of them are in operation by night as well as by 
day, double shifts being used. It is extremely difficult 
to comprehend without practical illustrations the mass 
of work which can be done by such vast facilities, but it 
is impossible to give accurate and comprehensive statistics 
here. The field now covered by Harper & Brothers is 
so broad that there are few people who are not ac- 
quainted with the name from having seen it on a title- 
page. The periodical publications are too well known 
to require mention. ‘The last of these to be established 
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was Harper's Young People, the first number of which 
appeared in November, 1879, and during its ten years 
of life it has made a record in its sphere which compares 
favorably with the older publications. To enumerate 
half of the Harper’s series would be almost an endless 
task. The firm is constantly sending out new books in 
new forms to the reading public, and it is doubtful if 
any publishing house is so well known in so many places 
as that of Harper & Brothers. The territory covered by 
them considered, therefore, and the wide diversity of their 
productions being taken into account, Harper & Brothers 
unquestionably stand in the front rank of publishers. 








A sketch of this publishing house would scarcely be 
complete without a few words of the four men who 
founded it, built it up, rose with it to an unexcelled 
height, and left it a monument to the brains, energy, 
devotion, and determination of the four Harper Brothers 
who for nearly half a century joined their powers as 
partners. James Harper, their grandfather, came to this 
country about the middle of last century. He wasa 
merchant in New York, and his son Joseph had six 
children, of whom James, John, Joseph, Wesley and 
Fletcher survived. They were all born within the years 
1795 and 1806. They all died within the years 1869 
and 1877. The two younger brothers served apprentice- 
ships under James and John, so that they had worked 
side by side before they formed their partnership. For 
thirty years no balance was struck in the individual 
accounts of these brothers. Fletcher was by nature a 
manager. It was he who led the firm to launch out in 
the publication of The Magazine, The Weekly, and The 
Bazar, and it was his personal supervision of his new 
undertakings which sprang them into popular favor 
almost instantly. John was in particular the financier 
of the establishment; Fletcher began as the foreman of 
the composing-room ; he became in the end the organizer 
in general. James in the early days was the pressman, 
and Wesley the proofreader. At the time of Fletcher’s 
death it is likely that the aggregate circulation of his 
periodical pets was not far from 500,000. The Tribune, 
of May 3oth, 1877, speaking of the death of Fletcher 
Harper, the last of the four brothers, said: It is almost 
_ impossible to think of one of the Harpers without recall- 
_ ing all the brothers, and their lives were so blended that 
it is impossible to tell of the career of any single member 
’ without drifting into a history of the whole firm. Each 
. was a foil to set off the characteristics of the others. 





With the early history of newspapers, periodicals and 
books is associated the name of one of America’s most 
popular writers. On the r5th of September last passed, 
it is just one hundred years since James Fenimore Cooper 
was born in Burlington, New Jersey. Cooper’s history 
_ and the story of his literary life and accomplishment, as 

told by D. E. Hervey in the New York Evening Post, 
is of great interest. Cooper was descended from Quaker 
blood, his father, William Cooper, and his mother, Eliza- 
beth Fenimore, both being of that strong, sturdy, and 
silent stock. The father was descended. from James 
Cooper, of Stratford-upon-Avon, who came to America 
in 1679. The mother was of Swedish descent. The 
future novelist and naval historian was the eleventh of 
twelve children born to his parents. Shortly after the 
close of the Revolutionary war William Cooper became 
the owner of a large tract of land in New York State 
lying on the banks of the Susquehanna River. Here he 
laid out Cooperstown, on Otsego Lake, and built a log 
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house for himself, to which he moved his family .on 
November t1oth, 1790. Young James was then an infant 
of fourteen months. So, although a Jerseyman by birth, 
his life was spent in New York. The family lived, in 
the log house for six years. In 1799 the father built 
Otsego Hall, which was for many years the finest country 
mansion to be found for many miles around. . Young 
Cooper received religious instruction from the Rev. J. 
Ellison, the rector of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Al- 
bany, who also prepared him to enter Yale College. The 
preparation was very thorough, so much so that after 
Cooper had entered Yale, in January, 1803, he paid but 
little attention to his studies, and yet maintained his 
standing in his class. Brought up in the free.air of the 
country, his passion for out-door life was greater than 
his taste for study and discipline, and transgressing the 
rules of the College, he came under the displeasure of 
the Faculty, and finally was expelled during his third 
year. The Cooper family were continually advancing in 
social prominence and wealth, and when young Cooper 
returned to Otsego Hall, he became acquainted with 
many prominent persons who visited that hospitable 
mansion, among them the celebrated Talleyrand. His 
roving, adventurous disposition, however, did not permit 
him to remain quietly at home, and in the autumn of 
1806 he shipped before the mast on the ship Sterling, 
which sailed from New York for Cowes and a market. 








After a voyage of fifty-two days the Sterling arrived 
home in January, 1807. Cooper had received no indul- 
gences on account of his family’s wealth and position, but 
had learned seamanship in the most practical and thorough 
school—that of actual experience on the sea. After his 
return home he made application to be appointed. mid- 
shipman in the navy. His application was granted, and 
on January 1st, 1808, he received his appointment, and 
was ordered to serve on the Vesuvius. On November 
13th, 1809, he was transferred to the Wasp, and during his 
naval career he served on different vessels. On January 
st, 1811, he married the daughter of John Peter De 
Lancy, a sister of the late Bishop of Western New York, 
and on May 6th following he resigned his commission. 
The earlier years of his married life were spent in West- 
chester County, but later he took his family to the old 
homestead in Cooperstown, where he died on September 
14th,1851, thirty-eight years ago. It was by accident that 
he became a novelist. Reading an English story to his’ 
wife, he threw it down with the remark that he believed 
he could write a better one. She agreed with him, and 
encouraged him to try. The result was Precaution, 
which was published anonymously in 1820. The scene 
and characters of the story were entirely English, and 
there was little to distinguish it from the many: English 
novels which were current at the time. Nevertheless it 
was well received, and Cooper now determined to write 
a story purely American. The result was The. Spy, 
which appeared in the winter of 1821-22, and hada 
tremendous success. It was read everywhere. Dramatic 
versions were made of it, and even an Italian opera 
libretto was constructed out of the story, which was set 
to music by Luigi Arditi, and the opera, La Spia, was 
performed in the old Academy of Music. The character 
of Harvey Birch, the spy, was supposed to be modelled 
upon the events in the life of Nathan Hale, the Ameri- 
can spy who was hanged in New York City. The scene 
of the story was laid in New York City and Westchester 
County. Its success settled Cooper’s future career as a 
novelist. Heretofore he had been known as James 
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Cooper, but now he added his mother’s maiden name, 
and thereafter signed himself J. Fenimore Cooper, which 
practice was also followed by his sister, Susan Fenimore 
Cooper, who also became well known in the world of 
letters. Cooper's next novel was The Pioneers, the first 
of the famous Leather Stocking Tales, a series which 
included, in addition, The Last of the Mohicans (1826), 
The Prairie (1827), The Pathfinder (1840), and The 
Deerslayer (1841). Natty Bumppo is one of the most 
famous characters in fiction, and is alone sufficient to 
make the fame of any novelist. Cooper’s long residence 
in southwestern New York made him thoroughly familiar 
with the localities described in these tales, and the deeds 
of the famous Six Nations never received a more faithful 
or loving chronicler. He has been reproached with 
idealizing the character of the noble savage, but the re- 
proach is not a just one, for the Indian was not treach- 
erous nor savage till the white man made him so by first 
setting the example. At any rate Cooper’s Indians will 
always form the standard of Indian character, such is 
the power of a master of fiction. Scarcely less celebrated 
are his Sea Tales, a series which began with The Pilot 
in 1823, followed by The Red Rover (1828), The Water 
Witch (1830), and the Two Admirals and Wing and 
Wing (1842). Here he utilized with superb effect his 
experiences as a sailor in the merchant service and in 
the navy. Other stories of the sea followed in Afloat 
and Ashore (1844), and its sequel, Miles Wallingford 
(1844), published in England as Lucy Hardinge, The 
Crater (1847), published in England as Mark’s Reef, 
Jack Tier (1848), and The Sea Lions (1849). 








After his return from a visit to Europe, he embodied 
many of his experiences and studies in several very 
readable stories, which, however, did not attain to the 
success of either the Leather Stocking or the Sea Tales. 
These novels are The Bravo (1831), Heidenmauer (1832), 
The Headsman (1833), Homeward Bound and Home As 
Found (1838), this last being republished in England as 
Eve Effingham. Mercedes of Castile (1841) is a result 
of Cooper’s European experiences. In 1845 Cooper 
published the first of a series of three romances, the 
scene being laid in Westchester County during colonial 
days, and known under the general title of the Little- 
page MSS. The first was called Satanstoe. In the 
following year the two others, The Chainbearer and The 
Red Skins, appeared. The latter was republished in 
England under the title of Raven’s Nest. Cooper’s 
other novels were The Wept of the Wish-ton-Wish 
(1829, published in England as The Heathcotes), The 
Monikins (1835), Wyandotte and Ned Myers (1843), 
Oak Openings (1848), and Ways of the Hour (1850). 
This, his last work, was a social study, attacking the 
system of trial by jury. In addition to all this fiction, 
Cooper wrote much about the navy, including a Naval 
History of the United States(1839), and Lives of Distin- 
guished American Naval Officers (1846), besides several 
works of travel and observation, and much political and 
personal controversy. But it is as a novelist that his fame 
is great, and those novels which deal with essentially 
American subjects are his most successful ones. The 
Leather Stocking Tales never have been surpassed, and 
while Clark Russell just now is in great vogue, Cooper’s 
Sea Tales possess an element of romance which is lack- 
ing in Russell’s stories. Russell’s strength is in the de- 
lineation of the phenomena of the sea. Apart from this 
he is weak. But Cooper’s Sea Tales were strong and 
interesting novels, in addition to being nautical stories. 
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A hundred years have passed since the birth of this 
man, and nearly seventy since his first great success— 
The Spy—appeared, and the demand for these. novels 
still continues. Many of them have been republished 
in England, and several have been translated into nearly 
all European and some of the Oriental languages. . 





The sacred history of American printing, the infro- 
duction into the New World of the Bible will interest, 
The earliest publication on this continent of any portion 
of the Scriptures was the translation of the New Testa- 
ment into the Natick dialect, the ordinary speech of the 
Indians at the time the Pilgrim Fathers landed in 1620. 
This translation was made by John Eliot, a native of 
England and a graduate of the University of Cambridge. 
The work of translation, with the aid of an Indian, was 
the labor of eight years; and it is now conceded to be 
one of the most notable contributions to philology made 
in this country. To meet the demands of emigrants who 
had largely settled in Pennslyvania the first edition of 
the Holy Scriptures in the German language, and the 
first in a European tongue, was printed by Christopher 
Saur, at Germantown in 1743. It is a notable fact that 
neither the Old nor the New Testament was ever 
printed here in the English language till after this country 
had declared independence. So oppressive was the 
monopoly that the British Government maintained over 
the exclusive printing of the Bible that it never trans- 
ferred its authority to reprint it, even in her own colonies; 
and every copy had to be imported across the Atlantic. 
Robert Aitken, a native of Scotland, who had settled as 
a printer in Philadelphia, issued in 1777 an edition of 
the New Testament, the first in the English language, 
with an American imprint. For this breach of privilege, 
Aitken was imprisoned. After his release this zealous 
Scotchman announced to the members of Congress then 
in session his intention to print an edition of The Entire 


Bible, and asked for their imprimatur, which was readily, 


granted, together with the certificates of the chaplains, 
the venerable William White, the future Episcopal 
Bishop, and Rev. Dr. Duffield. Here the action of 
Congress properly terminated and the circulation of the 
Bible was, ever after, left to the people and to their 
pastors. Aitken’s promised edition, copied from the 
authorized English version, appeared in 1782, printed in 
brevier type, having on the title-page the significant 
motto of Virtue, Liberty, and Independence. This will 
always be prized as the first Bible in the English lan- 
guage ever printed in America. A perfect copy is pre- 
served among the treasures in the Lenox Library. In 
1790 a neat edition of the New Testament was printed 
at New York by Hugh Gaine; and another in New 
Haven by A. Morse, the latter replete with errors on 
every page. In 1791 the first folio edition of a Bible, 
with fifty copper plates, was printed at Worcester, Mass., 
by Isaiah Thomas, the text revised by Dr. Bancroft, 
father of the historian and the biographer of Washing- 
ton. In the same year an edition of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures was carefully and correctly printed for the use of 
Quakers by one of the Friends at Trenton, in New 
Jersey. In 1794 the New Testament, without the Old, 
was issued at Boston; and in 1798 the first hot-pressed 
edition of a Bible appeared in handsome form at Phila- 
delphia. In colonial days, under British rule, rigid 
penal laws were enforced against the printing of Roman 
Catholic works; even their devotional books appeared 
by stealth. One of the results of the Revolution was 
the absolute freedom of the printing press. 
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CHOICE VERSE-SELECTED FROM THE MAGAZINES 





The Throstle—Alfred Tennyson—New Review 
Summer is coming, summer is coming, 
I know it, I know it, I know it, 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love again, 
Yes, my wild little poet. 


Sing the new year in: under the blue. 
Last year you sang it as gladly, 
“ New, new, new, new!” Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly ? 


Love again, song again, nest again, young again, 
Never a prophet so crazy; 

And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


“Here again, here, here, happy year,” 
Oh, warble, unchidden, unbidden, 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And ali the winters are hidden. 


In New Mexico—C. F. Lummis—Cosmopolitan 
He stepped without his cabin door ; 
The white moon cut his shadow tall 
Waist-high in halves, and strewed it o'er 
From ground to gray adobe wall. 


The air that swelled his shaggy chest 
From peaks of snow blew fresh and free, 

That reared two skyward miles their crest 
Above the far, forgotten sea. 


The bare brown valley at his feet, 
The staggering mesa’s cliffs behind, 
The spring’s wee, wavering silver sheet, 
The cedars lisping with the wind— 


He claimed them all, in one wide glance 
Of eyes half careless, half content, 

O’er sky and moon-beguiled expanse ; 
And half his heavy brows unbent. 


He stretched, with thick arms overhcad— 
The slow half-yawn of powerfu! men. 

Ha! “Click!” yon sullen cedar said, 
And spat a crash of fire—and then 


A shadow sneaking down the trail, 

A stiil length sprawled upon the ground; 
A blot upon the forehead pale, 

A dark pool widening fast around ! 


The Sailor's Dance—J. L. Mollay— Temple Bar 
What’s he that talks of a jig or a reel, 
Who has never been a sailor, 
Or a hornpipe seen on a ship of the Queen, 
Or an Arctic Ocean whaler ? 
You hear the ring of the Bo’sun’s call— 
“For a dance, my lads, all ready ; 
The moon is high in the radiant sky 
And the old ship going steady!” 


Then it’s heel and toe 
To the tuneful bow, 
And it’s all so light and breezy ; 
You may look in France or in Spain for a dance, 
But you'll say 
Any day 
That the hornpipe beats them easy. 
The tar alone has a dance of his own, 
And it takes a tar to dance it, 
Though a lassie sweet, with her two little feet, 
Is the one charm to enhance it. 
You dance with one or you dance with two, 
As the notion takes your fancy, 
In an Indian glade, with a dusky maid, 
Or at home with blue-eyed Nancy! 


For it’s heel and toe 
To the tuneful bow, 
And it’s all so light and breezy ; 
You may look in France or in Spain for a dance, 
But you'll say 
Any day 
That the hornpipe beats them easy. 


It speaks of home to the hearts of a crew, 
And it sets us all a-dreaming, 

As we dance in tune, to the light of the moon, 
On a lonely ocean gleaming. 

It takes us back on the homeward track 
To the friends that soon will greet us ; 

The ringing cheer, as we touch the pier, 
And the welcome that will meet us. 


Oh! it’s heel and toe 
To the tuneful bow, 
And it’s all so light and breezy ; 
You may look in France or in Spain for a dance, 
But you'll say 
Any day 
That the hornpipe beats them easy. 


My Hero—Ellen Seawell—Lippincott's Magazine 

A soul, strong, noble, made to lean upon ; 

A heart, warm, constant, true and loyal aye ; 
Eyes that look fearlessly into my own, 

With matchless bravery to do or die; 
The color of the eyes I may not guess,— 

Blue, brown, or gray, I care not what they be; 
I'll only care to see the tenderness 

And love-light in them when they turn to me. 


Dead Men's Bay—Algernon C. Swinburne—Athenaum 
The sea swings owre the slants of sand, 
All white with winds that drive ; 
The sea swirls up to the still dim strand, 
Where nae man comes alive. 


At the gray soft edge of the fruitless surf 
A light flame sinks and springs ; 

At the gray soft rim of the flowerless turf 
A low flame leaps and clings. 


What light is this on a sunless shore, 
What gleam on a starless sea ? 

Was it earth’s or hell’s waste womb that bore 
Such births as should not be ? 


As lithe snakes turning, as bright stars burning, 
They bicker and beckon and call ; 

As wild waves churning, as wild winds yearning, 
The flicker and climb and fall. 


A soft strange cry from the landward rings— 
What ails the sea to shine?” 

A keen sweet note from the spray’s rim springs— 
‘‘ What fires are these of thine?” 


“ A soul am I, that was born on earth 
For ae day’s waesome span : 
Death bound me fast on the bourn of birth 
Ere I were christened man. 


“ A light by night, I fleet and fare 
Till the day of wrath and woe; 
On the hems of earth and the skirts of air 
Winds hurl me to and fro.” 


“ Oh well is thee, though the weird be strange 
That bids thee flit and flee 
For hope is child of the womb of change, 
And hope keeps watch with thee. 
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“When the years are gone and the time is come, 
God’s grace may give thee grace ; 


And thy soul may sing, though thy soul were dumb, 


And shine before God’s face. 


“ But I, that lighten and revel and roll 
With the foam of the plunging sea, 
No sign is mine of a breathing soul 
That God should pity me. 


“Nor death, nor heaven, nor hell, nor birth, 
Hath part in me nor mine ; 
Strong lords are these of the living earth, 
And loveless lords of thine. 


“ But I that know nor lord nor life 
More sure than storm or spray, 
Whose breath is made of sport and strife, 
Whereon shall I find stay ?”’ 


“ And wouldst thou change thy doom with me, 
Full fain with thee would I ; 
For the life that lightens and lifts the sea 
Is more than earth or sky. 


“ And what if the day of doubt and doom 
Shall save nor smite not me ? 
I would not rise from the slain world’s tomb 
If there be no more sea. 


“ Take he my soul that gave my soul, 
And give it thee to keep ; 
And me, while seas and stars shall roll, 
Thy life that falls on sleep.” 


That word went up through the mirk mid sky, 
And even to God’s own ear: 

And the Lord was ware of the keen twin cry, 
And wroth was He to hear. 


He’s taen the soul of the unsained child 
That fled to death from birth; 

He’s taen the light of the wan sea wild, 
And bid it burn on earth. 


He’s given the ghaist of the babe new born 
The gift of the water sprite, 

To ride on revel from morn to morn 
And roll from night to night. 


He’s given the sprite of the wild wan sea 
The gift of the new-born man, 

A soul forever to bide and be 
When the years have filled their span. 


When the year was gone and a year was come 
Oh loud and loud cried they— 
“ For the lee-lang year thou hast held us dumb; 
Take now Thy gifts away!” 


Oh loud and lang they cried on Him, 
And sair and sair they prayed : 
“Is the face of Thy Grace as the night’s face grim 
For those Thy wrath has made?” 


A cry more bitter than tears of men 
From the rim of the dim gray sea: 
“Give me my living soul again, 
The soul Thou gavest me, 
The doom and the dole of kindly men, 
To bide my weird and be!” 


A cry more keen from the wild low land 
Than the wail of waves that roll; 
“ Take back th- ,ift of a loveless hand, 
Thy gift of oom and dole, 
The weird of men that bide on land ; 
Take from me, take my soul!” 


The hands that smite are the hands that spare ; 
They build and break the tomb ; 

They turn to darkness and dust and air 
The fruits of the waste earth’s womb; 

But never the gift of a granted prayer, 

The dole of a spoken doom. 
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Winds may change at a word unheard, 
But none may change the tides ; 

The prayer once heard is as God's own word; 
The doom once dealt abides. 


And ever a cry goes up by day, 
And ever a wail by night ; 
And nae ship comes by the weary bay 
But her shipmen hear them wail and pray, 
And see with earthly sight 
The two-fold flames of the twin lights play 
Where the sea-banks green and the sea-floods gray 
Are proud of peril and fain of prey, 
And the sand quakes ever; and ill fare they 
That look upon that light. 


To Lesbia—Henry W. Austin—The Nationalist 
From the Latin of Catullus. 
So you ask me, Lesbia darling, 
Like yourself a question vain : 
What's the number of your kisses 
That will quench my thirsty pain ? 


Now, if you would learn exactly 
The addition’s rich amount, 

All the sands in vast Sahara, 
Love, you must be sure to count. 


Then, if you that sum should finish, 
Yet another would arise ; 

You would have to reckon truly 
All the stars in all the skies— 


All the stars, that gleaming ever, 
Smile so strangely soft and bright 
On the furtive lips of lovers 
In the dreamy lull of night. 


Count the stars, my love, my darling! 
Ah! your labor would be vain ; 

I should merely smile, and toward you 
Pout my longing lips again. 


Adoration—/Joseph Truman—London Spectator 
Let us not pray as to some distant God ; 

Always imploring palms we stretch toward heaven. 
As though we drew the consecration down, 

And miss the sacred wells that gush hard by; 

So men mistakenly look up for dew, 

The while its blessed mist imbathes their feet. 


Therefore, if any radiant message come 
To make existence gentle and sublime; 

If spring airs glad thee, if the sunset bring 
Into thine eyes the tears of solemn joy ; 

If the fine wandering odor of a flower, 

The lamentation of the twilight waves, 
Full-breasted warble of the birds of dawn, 
The liquid chant of cuckoo floating smooth 
Through the bright solitudes of leafy May, 
The first sight of the wonder of the peaks 
That on the wide, far-off horizon lift 

Their pallid ridges of unearthly snow; 

If the caressing clasp of tender hands, 

The undying charm of a pure woman’s love, 
The smile of comfort in inspiring eyes ; 

If infinite chords from the deep world of sound, 
Exhilaration bloom and fire of song 

An angel from the pity of a tale, 

The lofty sadness of evanish’d hope, 

The lingering pathos of an early dream, 
Regrets and doubt, the hunger of desire, 
Impassion’d abnegations vex’d and vain, 
The anguish of life’s evermore Too Late— 


If these things move thee, know that thou hast touch’d 


The hem of the holy garment of the Lord, 
And art not from the heavenly kingdom far. 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





H. W. Grady, editor of The Atlanta Constitution, is a 
stout, black-haired, black-eyed man of thirty-nine and 
can appear either fifteen or fifty. He is of an elastic 
temperament and believes in relaxation, works like a 
Trojan, and frolics with the zest of a boy. When he 
gets through with his mail in the morning he comes into 
the room where Wallace Reed, Joel Chandler Harris 
and the other members of the editorial force are en- 
gaged and breaks up their work for fifteen minutes. 
Sitting on Mr. Harris’s desk he brings everybody around 
him, and the audience is regaled with jokes and a run- 
ning satire on current events. The entertainment winds 
up with the suddenness of a company on double-quick 
coming toa halt. All at once Mr. Grady puts ona 
serious face and retires to his room, slamming the door 
behind him. With his stenographer Jim—an amiable 
young man built like a shoe string and capable of an 
amazing amount of good work—Mr. Grady is closeted 
for an hour or so. The amount of work he will get 
through in an hour is astonishing. In a few minutes he 
will lay out a week’s work for his staff. The incubation 
of his great speeches is an interesting period, He is 
lost for a day or two, then comes into the office some 
morning with a sparkling quotation from the speech that 
is to be. At such times he asks every man’s criticism, 
but no one can suggest an improvement. Some of his 
matchless passages are evolved in the presence of his 
stenographer. Walking the room and gesticulating as 
if before an audience, he rolls them out as fast as Jim 
can take them down. The superb exordium of his 
Virginia speech, which Mr. Dana pronounced the loftiest 
style of poetry, was poured out in this way without a 
halt. Mr. Grady is intensely social, and a large part of 
his time is given to those who come to call on him dur- 
ing the day. There is hardly one of these callers who 
does not pay his tribute of news. If he knows anything 
it comes out. To his friends Mr. Grady is an intense 
partisan, and to his enemies a dangerous man. He 
works on big enterprises, but can go through details with 
amazing rapidity. His personal acquaintance is cyclo- 
pedic, and he knows something about everybody. For 
a man with an imagination he can digest figures with 
wonderful quickness and precision. It would take a 
world’s fair to fully occupy him. He is an optimist at 
heart, hates croakers and his hobby is development. 





Edna Lyall, Ada Ellen Bayley, has no standing in lit- 
erary London, but her popularity throughout the country 
excels that of any other living English writer. With 
the Englishwomen of restricted lives she is a particular 
favorite, for although her books are invariably moral and 
healthy in tone, she has emancipated herself from many 
of the more old-fashioned canons, and is therefore re- 
garded by her feminine admirers as possessing great 
breadth. Whatever literary lack there may be in her 
work, however, she certainly possesses the art of the 
story teller. Her novels abound in incident, move 
swiftly, and, when historical, are instructive and correct. 
Her last work went off at the rate of 20,000 copies the 
first week, and each new book has a prodigious sale. 
She devotes a large part of her earnings to charity, and 
with the proceeds of one of her later books bought a 
chime of bells for her father’s church. Her method in 
writing is to find her hero first, work out his characteris- 


tics in her mind, and then weave a story whose incidents 
shall best develophim. This method approaches Taine’s 
theory of art—that a novel or picture should give the 
characters the chances they seidom have in real life. 





Edith Sessions Tupper—a name frequently seen now- 
adays in the magazines and journals of New York and 
Chicago, attached to dramatic stories and very clever 
verse—was born at Panama, in Western New York. 
Her family are the well-known Sessions’ of Chautauqua 
County, and her father and uncle are famous state poli- 
ticians. Her first literary work was done for the Buffale 
Express. For nearly two years she has been connected 
with the Chicago Herald, of which paper she is now the 
New York correspondent. She began her work on the 
Herald doing specials, local sketches, and interviews. 
She won the $300 prize lately offered by The Chicago 
Tribune for the best story, over 250 competitors. By 
a Hair’s Breadth is now between covers, and selling well 
throughout the country. Margaret Sullivan awarded her 
the prize, and advised her to go on with novel writing, 
as she had a remarkable gift for the making of Wilkie 
Collins plots. The recently issued story, By Whose 
Hand, is said to be successful over all her other publica- 
tions, and fully justifies the statement of The Chicago 
Herald that: “her undoubted talents are of such an order 
that she may reasonably expect to attain high rank 
among the fictionists of her time.” In addition to prose 
ability, the lady is a charming versifier. She is tall, 
dignified, has brown hair, and frank expressive eyes. 





There is one man who likes the fogs of London. 
Henry James has this to say in praise of the dismal 
vapors: “Why I love the day fogs of London. There 
is no time when a literary man can enjoy himself so 
thoroughly. With the subdued roar of a great city in 
his ears, which ought, if it doesn’t, to excite every 
man’s brain, he can sit down to his work, the life and 
animation of the day surround him, while he knows that 
it is impossible for him to fritter away his time by going 
out and seeing his friends and’—here he draws a long 
sigh of relief—“ it is equally impossible for his friends 
to come and see him.” So while the world flits to the 
sea-side, or to ancestral acres, Henry James dusts off his 
desk in Kensington and goes to work. During the 
season, however, no one is more religious in regard to 
his social duties. His books may not be as popular as 
those of Bret Harte, but personally he is a far greater 
favorite and can dine out every night of the fashionable 
season. He has grown stout, and his disinclination for 
matrimony has long been an accepted fact by enterpris- 
ing mammas, but women are still fond of him, for he has 
charming manners and an inexhaustible fund of small 
talk. He drives in Hyde Park during the season, but 
at this time of the year he may be seen taking his 
morning walk in Kensington Gardens, and meditating 
upon his latest character dissection. 





Thomas Edgar Willson was born in Sag Harbor, L. I., 
in May, 1847. He is tenth in descent from the May- 
flower pilgrim of that surname. In 1851 his parents 
removed to New York. He was first educated in the 
old Fifth Street school, then the Free Academy, and 
finally Rutgers College, with the intention of making 
him a Presbyterian Minister, but in 1863 he enlisted as 
a private in The Twelfth New York Cavalry. He won 
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his shoulder straps before he was seventeen, and in 1864 
was commissioned a second lieutenant. In the latter 
part of the same year he obtained.a transfer to the rogth 
U. S. C. Inf. In 1865 he resigned and was hired as a 
reporter on the New York Tribune. He became suc- 
cessively night editor on the Erie Dispatch, Cleveland 
Herald, and Cincinnati Commercial during the four 
years following. In the spring of 1869 he joined ‘the 
World staff, serving as night editor until 1872, and as day 
editor until 1880. Since that time he has had charge of 
its mid-week edition. Mr. Willson has a marvellous 
gift for grubbing out facts from masses of copy or piles 
of books. His blue pencil is a divining rod that in- 
fallibly discloses the whereabouts of interesting and 
readable matter. For a dozen years Mr. Willson has 
replied to the letters of inquiry sent to The World, and 
has meanwhile accumulated a valuable library of indices, 
wherein his friends find almost anything they seek to 
know. As a writer Mr. Willson’s bent is toward statistics 
and the tariff is his pet hobby—his tariff articles were 
the very best of the campaign literature dealing with 
that topic—but he is more widely known as a divorce 
law expert, and his novel entitled It is the Law, has 
been quoted by judges and used by the profession as a 
manual. In politics he is an extreme Anarchist and 
Socialist; in religion, an agnostic who would have Mr. 
Ingersoll burned for his orthodoxy; and in social life 
so devoted to his family and his work that he has never 
joined an association, society, or club of any kind, has 
never seen a horse-race or ball match, and is personally 
almost unknown to the present generation of journalists. 





The Detroit Free Press is proud of the handsome 
winner of its $900 prize for the best story—The Judge 
—now running in the columns of that excellent journal. 
Mrs. Elia W. Peattie is the lady’s name. She is a 
Michigan girl and was born in Kalamazoo and lived for 
some years at St. Johns. When she was Miss Elia 
Wilkinson she removed with her father to Chicago, 
shortly after the great fire. In 1883 Miss Wilkinson 
was married to Robert B. Peattie, a well-known Chicago 
newspaper writer. Mrs. Peattie took four prizes for 
stories in the Chicago Tribune, and afterward worked 
on-the staff of that paper for eighteen months. Later 
she accepted a position on the Chicago Morning News, 
doing everything from society to art criticism. Until 
1888 she worked on the Chicago Morning News, but in 
that year left the newspaper business to write a history 
of the United States for young folks. The Story of 
America is a volume of nearly a thousand pages. In 
1888 Mr. and Mrs. Peattie removed from Chicago to 
Omaha, he as managing editor of the Herald and Mrs. 
Peattie as editorial writer. Mrs. Peattie has just re- 
turned from a two months’ trip to Alaska. The amount 
of literary work that Mrs. Peattie has done may be 
judged by the fact that the American Magazine pub- 
lished last Christmas a story of Colorado from her pen 
entitled Christmas at Tin Cup; last October the same 
publication brought out The Sandwich Man and in the 
previous June they printed A Dinner for Two; Wide 
Awake published a children’s story entitled The Shut- 
Ins, and in February, 1888, St. Nicholas published Grizel 
Cochrane’s Ride and the Cosmopolitan The Crime of 
Micah Rood; in the mean time America, the Chicago 
weekly, published Diminuendo, The Burglar’s Christmas 
and Louise Vielliard Sainte-Fox. Wide Awake, St. 
Nicholas, and Lippincott’s all have interesting stories by 
Mrs. Peattie which will shortly be published. 
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On Erckman’s shoulders, it would appear, rests the 
odium of this lamentable quarrel between himself and 
Chatrian. He wanted his partner to do all the work 
and give him all the money, and although Chatrian was 
willing, his lawyers were not, and the consequence was 
an irrevocable rupture. Their history is an interesting 
one, and their partnership phenomenal in its length. 
They met at Phalsbourg College in 1847, where Erck- 
man, the son of a grocer, was studying law, and Chatrian, 
tired of glass blowing, had become an usher. They 
started an unsuccessful Republican paper at Strasburg, 
then wrote a patriotic drama, Alsace, in 1814, which was 
prohibited after the second performance. They then 
wrote some tales of Alsatian life, which, gaining a local 
success, sent them to Paris to try their luck there. After 
a long struggle, and at a moment when they had de- 
termined to resign literature, and return to Alsace and 
their professigns, their novels suddenly became popular 
and they achieved money and fame at a bound. Their 
historical novels, preaching ever against the horrors of 
war, obtained immense vogue among the people, although 
they have never reached the top rung of the literary 
ladder. Their plays were equally successful, and Erck- 
man, who had retired to Alsace, would come to Paris 
once a year and map out a new plot with his partner, 
although he never witnessed a representation. Chatrian 
would then get two skilful playwrights to put the piece 
in order for the stage. This was the source of the 
trouble. The plays became less popular as the years 
went by, and Erckman objected to the assistance having 
any of the profits. The world might be tired of him, 
but he could not see why that should diminish his in- 
come. So an ugly quarrel ensued, but as it is under- 
stood that Chatrian did most of the work, it is not likely 
that literature will be much affected by the rupture. 





Joel Chandler Harris—Uncle Remus—is an old-fash- 
ioned man, who believes in the gospel of common sense, 
eschewing new-fangled notions in general, and constantly 
affirming that the Bible and Shakspeare are literature 
enough for any man. Though old-fashioned he is not 
old. Using fun as a life-preserver, he is joking from 
morning till night. The object of most of these jokes 
is his good friend and fellow-worker on The Constitution, 
Wallace Reed, who has some of the qualities of Sidney 
Smith’s Scotchman, though he occasionally brings out 
something that takes his friend’s breath away. Though 
Bill Nye was hardly warranted in accusing Mr. Harris of 
the fatal gift of beauty, the face of the genial story-teller 
is attractive on account of the mischievous merriment 
that is folded up in the creases of his double chin, and 
the light that shines in his rollicking eye. He has a 
voice peculiarly adapted to the Farewell Brother Watkins 
sermons with which he sometimes edifies his colaborers, 
and his upper notes have a cane-brake quality very sug- 
gestive of the reed organs on which the negroes make 
melody in middle Georgia. Mr. Harris likes to allude 
to his stories as the merest bosh, but it is easy to see 
that he is pleased by complimentary notices which come 
to him daily. His current story, The Old Bascom Place, 
was written in two weeks, about 2,000 words a night, 
and it is said that he has never read it since it came out 
in type. He wears life like an easy shoe, and is a gen- 
eral favorite with his Atlanta friends, who have with one 
accord forgiven him his red hair and stubby mustache. 





Since the death of Wilkie Collins, the gossips have 
been busy with the secrets of his life, and the causes of 
his untimely decease. Jealous to a degree of privacy, 
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and the sacredness of his personality, it remains for one 
of his own countrymen—Edmund Yates—to tell the 
story of the great novelist’s frailty in the London World: 
“Tt was during the progress of the Moonstone, I believe, 
that Wilkie Collins first acquired the baleful habit of 
taking sedatives, which he continued more or less 
throughout his life. Excited beyond measure by the 
constant nerve pressure created by the necessity of hav- 
ing every thread of his story constantly within his grasp; 
suffering under a sharp attack of rheumatic gout in the 
eyes; distracted at the same time by the serious illness 
of his mother, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
Wilkie Collins did as Coleridge, De Quincey, and no end 
of others eminent in the fraternity had done before him 
—he sought and found relief in anodynes. On this 
subject I almost fear to write, lest I should be suspected 
of exaggeration. But from what he himself told me, 
and from what I have heard from friends of even greater 
intimacy with him, I believe that about that period and 
for the greater part of his after-life Wilkie Collins was in 
the habit of taking daily, and without apparently serious 
noxious effect, more laudanum—not Batley’s, nor any 
other minimizing solution, but absolutely pure lauda- 
num—than would have sufficed to kill an entire ship’s 
crew or a whole company of hardened soldiers.” 


The Marquise Lanza has a new novel in press to add 
to the reputation which A Righteous Apostate gave her 
a few years ago. Several thousand copies of Basil Mor- 
ton’s Transgression have been ordered in advance, and 
the motive is an unusually fine one, treated with a skil- 
ful hand. The story is realistic in the best sense, hav- 
ing nothing to do with sensationalism. Madame Lanza 
is beyond all odds the cleverest of the New York literary 
women, and with her beauty and wealth could easily 
have a salon of admirers if she choose. She is the most 
expert and artistic amateur mandolinist in New York 
and frequently performs in behalf of charity. She has a 
beautiful house on West 73d Street, and not the least of 
its attractive features are three boys, who look like the 
pictures of the little French princes, with their yellow 
bangs and curls, and picturesque velvet attire. Madame 
Lanza religiously secures ten hours’ sleep out of every 
twenty-four, so, in spite of the boys, it is small wonder 
that she looks like a girl about to make her début. She 
is about five feet six, with a round, lithe figure and all 
the style of the New York woman. Her well-shaped 
head is covered with short blonde curls, her skin has 
remarkable delicacy, and her large, soft blue eyes are in 
contrast to the strong regularity of her other features. 





Charles George Douglas Roberts, Professor of Eng- 
lish and French in King’s College, Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, is rapidly obtaining reputation as a poet, more 
particularly as a sonnetteer. He was born on January 
roth, 1860, in New Brunswick, but shortly after his birth, 
his father, a clergyman, moved to Westcock in West- 
moreland Co. This beautiful wild country was the 
inspiration of young Roberts’ In the Afternoon and 
Tantramar Revisited. He studied first at the College 
School in Fredericton, then at its University of New 
Brunswick, and graduated with honors and many gold 
medals in 1879. He then took charge of a grammar 
school, and in 1880 published his Orion and Other 
Poems. During 1881 he married and was appointed 


master of one of the public schools in Fredericton, but 
in 1883 undertook the editorship of The Week, a paper 
which had just been started in Toronto, Ont., whose 
success he made. 


From there he went to his present 
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position. His second volume of poems, In Divers 
Tones, appeared in 1887. He is equally successful as a 
teacher, and one of the warmest of Canada’s patriots. 


Maud Howe has received the goodly sum of $1,000 
from the Ladies’ Home Journal for her new novel. 
About thirteen years ago, when Porter’s picture of her 
was exhibited in the Centennial, she was one of the 
famous beauties of America, and is an unusually hand- 
some woman still. She became engaged to Porter, and 
before the affair was broken, nursed the man she subse- 
quently married—John Elliot—through an attack of 
malarial fever in Rome. He was an ardent young art 
student, at the time, and had worked too hard in a 
dangerous climate. He passed from the fever of Rome 
into the fever of love, but was unable to persuade Miss 
Howe to think of him until some years after her en- 
gagement with Porter was off. She had resigned love 
for literature and seemed contented with the exchange. 
Her first sketch, A Newport Aquarelle, was published 
anonymously and attracted attention. Well-known peo- 
ple were in it and it had a fresh, light touch. The scene 
of her second novel, The San Rosario Ranch, was laid 
in California, and several citizens of the Golden State 
were exceeding wroth at the portraits of themselves 
which appeared therein. These two novels, however, 
held a promise which has not been fulfilled by her sub- 
sequent works, as the latter are more ambitious, and 
heavier reading. She has talent though, and will proba- 
bly fall on her feet in time. She and Mr. Elliot work 
together in a big studio overlooking Lake Michigan, 
and draw inspiration from the mass of beautiful things 
they have gathered during their travels. 





A writer in the Bookbuyer says that “ Laurence Hutton 
numbers among his friends the leading literary men, 
actors, and artists of this country and of England. Mr. 
Hutton’s home in West Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
City, is a rendezvous for these friends, where they are 
always sure of a cordial welcome and of meeting only 
agreeable people. The atmosphere of the house is dis- 
tinctly bookish and artistic. The library is a source of 
justifiable pride to its owner. Mr. Hutton inherited from 
his father, an old New York merchant, a library of about 
5,000 well-selected books, including an especially fine 
collection of the British essayists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Here are volumes from the libraries of many 
famous men—Burke and Grote among others; and one 
book scarcer, perhaps, than any of the rest—George 
Dyer’s copy of Edward Irving’s Scottish Poets, with the 
autographs of Dyer and Irving. Mr. Hutton is an in- 
defatigable collector of all sorts of literary and artistic 
curiosities. The portrait that he prizes the highest is a 
pen-and-ink caricature of Thackeray by the novelist 
himself. Another valuable souvenir is a letter at the 
bottom of which, after the yours truly, Randolph Calde- 
cott, the well-known caricaturist, made a little portrait 
of himself in place of his signature. Mr. Hutton’s 
zeal as an extra-illustrator has found full scope in his 
two principal works—Plays and Players and Literary 
Landmarks of London. The Plays and Players he has 
had bound in four volumes, and he took with him on 
his visit to London in May last about 500 portraits, 
which he intended to have bound with his Literary 
Landmarks in three volumes. Among these were thirty 
portraits of Dr. Johnson and twenty of Dickens. Mr. 
Hutton is also the possessor of a collection of 500 or so 
portraits of Napoleon and about 125 of Mary Stuart. 
He has also what is considered to be the best collec- 
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tion of death-masks in the world; among them masks 
of Aaron Burr, Dean Swift, Thackeray, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, Franklin, Tom Paine, Robespierre, Edmund 
Kean and Garrick. The dining-room of his house is 
almost entirely papered with autograph menu cards. 
An industrious, versatile, and agreeable writer and a 
careful, conscientious, intelligent editor, Mr. Hutton 
has made his way in many branches of literature. His 
principal work is the Literary Landmarks of London—a 
book that has had an extensive sale, and that has won 
high praise from English critical reviews both for its style 
and for its accuracy and general trustworthiness. The 
materials for this book were gathered during the author’s 
visits abroad; for during a score and more of years it 
has been his custom to spend the summer in England 
and on the Continent. After completing his education 
in this city, Mr. Hutton travelled extensively in Europe, 
and soon after his return he began his contributions to 
periodical literature. These have been frequent, and 
have related to a large variety of topics. His industry 
has been great. His Plays and Players was published 
in 1875, and his Literary Landmarks ten years later. 
He was also the editor, with Clara Erskine Clement, of 
Artists of the Nineteenth Century; with Brander Mat- 
thews, of Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and the 
United States; the joint author, with Mr. Matthews, of 
John Bernard’s Restrospection; the editor of The Ameri- 
can Actor Series; and the compiler of the Opening Ad- 
dresses of the American Stage. His last considerable 
literary undertaking was the editing of Lester Wallack’s 
Memories of Fifty Years, a new edition of which is an- 
nounced. Mr. Hutton is a member of the Century and 
the Authors’ Clubs, and is the secretary of The Players, 
the club which Edwin Booth endowed. He was born 
in New York City, and is forty-six years old. 





One of the sad deaths of late is that of Miss Amy 
Levy, the young Jewish-English authoress, whose Reuben 
Sachs and Romance of a Shop, gave her such a distinc- 
tive place amongst the younger writers of the day. Al- 
though, like Heine, she made the mistake of abjuring 
her faith, thus losing the advantage of a definite and 
somewhat martyred position, which has been of such 
advantage to other Jewish writers, the mere fact of her 
nationality gave her a certain picturesqueness, and 
Reuben Sachs could only have been written by one of 
the abused race. Her rapid success in literature was 
almost phenomenal, from her two volumes of poems— 
Xantippe, and A Minor Poet—down to her last novel 
The Romance of a Shop. She possessed great clever- 
ness and power, and it is a pity that both could not have 
reached their highest development. She had a dark, 
bright, handsome Jewish face, and a good deal of dash 
and style, besides being a clever, vivacious talker. It is 
understood that she had another novel in press. At her 
own request her remains were cremated at Woking, and 
her ashes sealed from sight in a small oaken chest. 





Georges Ohnet’s Maitre des Forges has given him the 
unique position of being the most successful novelist of 
his country. His coffers are full, in consequence, and 
he has a charming hotel in the Avenue Trudaine. His 
sanctum on the ground floor is more Dutch than Parisian, 
with its heavy Gobelin tapestries, its old oak presses, and 
the hammered iron in the fireplace. He takes a year to 
write a novel and devotes two toa play, although he 
keeps a number going in his head at the same time. 
Sometimes he even writes two or three at once. He 
uses the early morning hours for work, and when he 
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finds himself in a tight place smokes himself out of it. 
He says the prescription never fails. Mechanical in 
everything, he writes exactly 1,200 words a day, not one 
more or less. These his wife copies, and they need little 
subsequent revision. He is as sensitive as Thackeray 
about criticism, and the autograph fiend adds to his 
misery. Zola he admires above all contemporary French- 
men, describing him as “a splendid genius;” but, like 
most writers, his god is Balzac and he declares that the 
literary world can never pay the debt it owes to this great- 
est-of Frenchmen. Of his own works he prefers Lise 
Fleuron, little money and popularity as it brought him. 


William E. S. Fales is one of the most remarkable 
literary men in New York. He is a writer of brilliant 
verse and a great linguist. He knows every Chinaman in 
New York, and every actor and actress in the country, 
as well as every journalist on the metropolitan press. 
He has written essays and stories innumerable, two plays 
and a novel. Mr. Fales is also a fine lawyer, but the 
bar he abandoned, years ago, for the press. He speaks 
Chinese, and his chief delight is to pilot a party to his 
Mott Street yellow friends, at midnight, for a Chinese 
supper—there, he is in his glory. The Chinamen respect 
him, and in the Bohemian circle of the Press Club he is 
an acknowledged prince. He knows every circus man 
in the United States, and is enthusiastic over all wild 
animals. His particular pet is the elephant—elephants 
are his friends on sight. Mr. Fales is something of an 
athlete, and one of the best boxers in New York. He 
is 38 years old, a steady contributor to Harper’s Weekly, 
a typical Bohemian, and utterly careless of literary fame. 





Rufus R. Wilson, in his syndicated gossip regarding 
the first successes of American literary workers, says 
that “T. B. Aldrich was a sub-editor in New Vork when 
he wrote that exquisite poem Baby Bell. The poem 
attracted the attention of Bayard Taylor, who praised it 
enthusiastically in the columns of the Tribune, and the 
young poet’s fame was made. Marion Crawford, the 
author of Mr. Isaacs, like Lord Byron, literally woke up 
one morning to find himself famous. Having failed in 
an attempt to establish a newspaper in India, he was 
persuaded by an uncle to write up his adventures in the 
east. The result was Mr. Isaacs, the manuscript of 
which was submitted to Macmillan & Co. After three 
months’ silence, Mr. Crawford received a letter from the 
publishers saying that they would issue the book for 
the usual 10 per cent. Since then his path as an author 
has been an easy one. William Dean Howells’s first 
literary work, outside of his editorial duties on an Ohio 
daily, was the writing of a campaign life of Lincoln, who 
sent him as Consul to Venice. In Italy he made such 
good use of his opportunities that when he returned 
James T. Fields promptly made him assistant editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe pub- 
lished Uncle Tom’s Cabin asa serial story in the National 
Era, an anti-slavery newspaper of Washington. Later 
she offered it for publication in book form to John J. 
Jewett, who thinks he could have bought the copyright 
of the story for $50. However, he agreed to give the 
authoress a certain per cent, and so unrivalled was the 
book’s popularity that his first payment to her was a check 
for $10,000. In all, 400,000 copies of the books were sold 
in America, the greater number within twelve months after 
its publication. Bret Harte achieved success as a writer 
of fiction in much the same way as did Edward Eggles- 
ton. He was editor of the Overland Monthly when it 
was first founded and none of his contributors sending 
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in a story dealing with California pioneer life, he wrote 
one himself. The first story which he wrote was The 
Luck of Roaring Camp, and the storm of abuse with 
which it was received on the Pacific coast was in large 
measure compensated for by the prompt requests for 
contributions which the author received from Eastern 
editors. Frank Stockton at first obtained a livelihood 
as a wood engraver, illustrating stories written by his 
wife, and his literary fame was won slowly and with diffi- 
culty. Miss Mary N. Murfree sent her first contribu- 
tions to the Atlantic Monthly under the nom de plume, 
Charles Egbert Craddock, and not until she had been 
writing for the magazine for a year or more, did the 
editor discover that his brilliant contributor was a woman. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps spent two years in writing 
Gates Ajar and two years more in finding a publisher 
for it. Frances Hodgson Burnett was a country school 
teacher on a small salary when she began writing stories, 
and rumor has it that the stamps with which her first 
contribution was sent away were bought with money ob- 
tained from picking berries. The young authoress found 
a timely and valuable friend in Charles J. Peterson of 
Philadelphia, who had paid her liberally for her writings 
and gave her a chance to get before the public.” 


“Tt is only a few years since Robert Louis Stevenson, 
then unknown, walked into the editorial room of the 
Century and asked the editor if he could not write some- 
thing for him. His services were refused, but his writ- 
ings have since won him so large an audience that he 
now commands the highest prices. Thomas Nelson 
Page’s first contributions to the magazines were accepted 
and liberally paid for. The same is true of William 
Henry Bishop, Sidney Luska, and Amélie Rives-Chanler. 
Henry James, who did his first work for the New York 
Nation, also found the road to fame beset with few 
obstacles in the shape of reluctant and unwilling pub- 
lishers. Joel Chandler Harris, Uncle Remus, says that 
it was purely an accident that he ever became a famous 
author. Born and reared in the South, he received from 
plantation uncles and aunties the myths and stories he 
has since made such good use of, but not until he read 
in Lippincott’s an article on negro folklore, did he be- 
come aware of the value of the material which he had 
unconsciously absorbed. Then he began writing the 
Uncle Remus articles, which became instantly popular. 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, who has probably written 
more books than any other American author, living or 
dead, found her first publisher under singular circum- 
stances. Some forty years ago Mrs. Southworth, then 
a young woman, was almost a daily visitor at the store 
of Joe Shillington, who for nearly half a century has 
been a bookseller in Washington. She never spoke to 
any one, and Shillington and his clerks came in time to 
regard her as a little queer. One day she timidly ap- 
proached him and handing him a large bundle, told him 
that it was the manuscript of a story she had written and 
which she wished he would send to some of the papers 
of which he was the agent. The bookseller complied 
with her request and sent it to a Baltimore literary 
weekly, whose editor was so favorably impressed with 
the story that he brought it to the attention of Dr. Bailey 
of the National Era. Dr. Bailey requested Shillington 
to arrange an interview with the young author, but the 
latter did not know her name, and it was only after a 
long search that it was found that it was Southworth, 
and that she was teacher of a small private school in 
Georgetown. The story was finally printed as a serial 
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by Dr. Bailey, and later republished by Peterson in book 
form, having an immense sale. Later Robert Bonner 
secured Mrs. Southworth’s services for the Ledger, to 
which she has ever since remained a. contributor.” 





“In all the range of our literary history, there is no 
prettier story than that which details how Louisa May 
Alcott’s Little Women came before the public. Miss Al- 
cott had been writing short stories for years, but had 
achieved but little fame when she decided to write some- 
thing more pretentious. When she had finished it, she 
took the manuscript to Roberts Bros., and one of the 
members of the firm carrying it home, gave it to his little 
daughter of twelve to read. Ensconced behind a news- 
paper, he watched the effect of the story upon its youthful 
critic. The little girl read on and on, and could not be in- 
duced to leave off until she had finished the story. Her 
father decided that a book which had so captivated one 
girl would captivate more. And this opinion proved cor- 
rect, for more than 100,000 copies of Little Women have 
been sold. John Habberton wrote Helen’s Babies in 
order to amuse his invalid wife, and when, at her earnest 
solicitation, he found a publisher for the book, he was 
surprised to see it speedily become the literary sensa- 
tion of the day. E. W. Howe wrote his striking Story 
of a Country Town in the evening hours which he 
snatched from his work as the editor of a daily paper at 
Atchison, Kan. When he had finished the story he had 
it put in type, printed, and bound in his own office, and 
it proved a flat failure. Howe regarded his career as 
an author as ended. A year or so later W. D. Howells 
picked up a copy of the book in a second-hand bookstore 
in Boston, took it home, read it, and gave it a lengthy 
and flattering notice in the Atlantic. Howe was more 
than surprised at his tardy meed of praise, and his sur- 
prise was not lessened when he received offers from half 
a dozen Eastern publishers to bring out a new edition 
of the book. Charles Dudley Warner wrote his delight- 
ful My Summer in a Garden as a series of letters to the 
Hartford Courant, and was more than astonished to 
find that these chance newspaper articles had made him 
famous. Donald G. Mitchell wrote the first chapters of 
his Reveries of a Bachelor as time copy for a New York 
magazine, to which he was a regular contributor. James 
Whitcomb Riley, the most popular of our younger poets, 
wrote his first poetry while he was the local editor of a 
small weekly paper in a Northern Indiana town. 


Mr. Clark Russell, the novelist, is almost a cripple 
from inflammatory rheumatism. It is a hereditary trou- 
ble, and he has spent many years and more money in an 
attempt to find some relief from his sufferings. He has 
sailed here, there and everywhere, by the advice of phy- 
sicians, and made one long voyage to the Cape with 
only temporary benefit. He is now at a therapeutic es- 
tablishment in England where the “ pine treatment” is 
given for rheumatic troubles. This consists of inhala- 
tions, medicines, baths and massage, with the essence of 
the pine, and Mr. Russell writes that, so rapid has been 
his improvement under this régime, that he really has 
hopes of a permanent cure from his affliction. 


James Whitcomb Riley, the most justly celebrated 
dialect verse writer of America, is very blonde and has 
such light hair that at a distance it cannot be determined 
exactly where the hair begins and the fair forehead 
leaves off. His nose is rather large and surmounted by 
glasses through which his quizzical, near-sighted eyes 
peer pleasantly. He is the most popular man in his 
native town, a prophet with honor in his own country. 
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The Benevolent Foreigner—Higginson—Harper's Bazar 

Mrs. Micawber, in David Copperfield, when about to 
sail with her always impecunious husband for Australia, 
announces that she wishes that husband to take his 
stand upon the vessel’s prow and firmly say: “This 
country I have come to conquer! MHave you honors ? 
Have you riches? Have you posts of profitable pecu- 
niary emolument ? Let them be brought forward. They 
are mine.” Fiction is always behind reality, and no 
fancied Micawber ever carried his effrontery so far as 
many instances, wel! authenticated, in actual life. 
When, for instance, the Hungarian general Klapka had 
been invited, by some agent of Mr. Seward’s, to serve in 
our army during the civil war, he wrote to General Mc- 
Clellan, giving his terms. Those terms were that he 
should be paid $100,000 in cash; that his annual salary 
should be $25,000; that he should serve as General 
McClellan’s chief of staff for a short time, until familiar 
with English, and should then take McClellan’s place 
at the head of the American army. There was nothing 
unexampled about this. We meek and patient Ameri- 
cans are constantly in the position of being lectured on 
manners by foreigners so utterly ill-bred that, were they 
Americans, they would never have a second invitation 
into well-bred company; on pronunciation and language 
by persons unable to make themselves heard before an 
audience; on the graces of literature and art by orators 
who cannot even dispose of their own arms and legs 
without the greatest discomfort. Long-suffering as we 
are by nature, Americans have had so much put upon 
them in these ways that the revenge taken in Europe by 
Barnum and Buffalo Bill seems hardly too severe an in- 
ternational retribution. When we turn from these 
wrongs inflicted by the elect, the minor wrongs from the 
illiterate seem trifling in comparison. The illiterate 
have at least the merit that they have come to stay with 
us; the newly landed German or Irishman strolls down 
the street with an air of composed possession, while the 
American of seven generations still has often an apolo- 
getic air, as if not quite sure of his whereabouts. There 
is, in the long-run, an advantage in this prompt occupa- 
tion. If self-government is a good thing, it is a merit 
in the Irish American or German American to take 
readily to politics, as compared with the course too often 
pursued by imported Englishmen or Scotchmen, who 
sometimes reside here for many years without even be- 
ing naturalized. The evil of too ready participation is 
to some extent its own cure; a man with any worth in 
him learns the evils of bad politics by taking part in 
affairs, not by standing aloof. If these men do not 
learn by experience, their children will. Mr. Roosevelt 
has testified that he found no more conscientious re- 
formers in the New York Assembly than some men of 
recent foreign origin, and two years in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature taught me the same thing. It is where 
the more ignorant foreign element is herded together in 
certain wards of great cities that it becomes locally for- 
midable, as any other unenlightened mass would be; 
but the political activity is in itself a merit and an edu- 
cation. To take an active interest in American affairs 
is to be an American. And we must always remember 
with gratitude some great services done to Americans 
by foreigners: that De Tocqueville and Bryce have given 
us the most philosophic treatises on our government and 


social condition, Von Holst the best constitutional his- 
tory of the United States, and the Comte de Paris the 
best history of our civil war. In all these cases the 
writers combined thorough and faithful preparation with 
the impartiality of view which is the great advantage of 
the foreigner. We must remember, too, that even the 
hasty and often blundering criticisms of foreigners, from 
Mrs. Trollope to Matthew Arnold, have often been very 
beneficial through the grains of truth they held; and 
even if they held none, have enabled us to grow by de- 
grees less sensitive, and therefore more self-reliant. 
Again, just as the American verdict on English writers, 
as Tennyson and Carlyle, has often been more prompt 
and penetrating than that of their own countrymen, so 
it has often been Europeans who gave the first certifi- 
cates of honor to our own men. At a time (1851) when 
it was still held doubtful in America whether Emerson 
was not a literary charlatan, and even the British 
Quarterly Review said of him,“ His ethics are as destitute 
of authority as his poetry is of life and his philosophy of 
wisdom,” M. Philaréte Chasles, of the Collége de France, 
pronounced him, on the faith of his first two collected 
volumes, to be the most original of American minds. 
When we reflect that we are all foreigners but a few 
generations back, and that every American family has 
intermarried with still more recently arrived foreign 
stocks, it is idle to speak as if our intermixture of races 
were a new thing. A pure race from a single stock we 
are not, and never shall be again, if we ever were; and 
this being the case, it is altogether probable that we 
ought not to be such, and are better off without it. It 
may need the varied qualities of the whole world to 
populate a continent so wide and varied that it is itself 
a world, How much we owed forty years ago to the 
accomplished Germans and Italians whom European 
despotisms were then sending to our shores! From 
Lieber to Schurz they have contributed to keep up the 
plane of our American thought and literature. The 
arrival of Agassiz was really the turning-point of our 
scientific development, though later progress has not 
finally taken the shape he indicated. And even with 
the masses of immigrants, who can doubt that the simple, 
kindly habits of the German, the buoyant spirit of the 
Irishman, the grace of the French Canadian, have tem- 
pered advantageously, on the whole, the too serious and 
laborious strain of the Puritan blood ? Our inheritance 
is too vast, our work too weighty, to be intrusted to any 
smaller body than the population of a continent. We 
are intended to solve large problems, not scanty ones; 
not the evolution of a race alone, but of the human race. 
A Jewish View of Jesus—D. E. Schreiber—Menorah 

The expectation of the Messiah had long been rife 
among the Jews. The prophets had repeatedly promised 
the supremacy of Israel, but events had turned out 
differently. Persia, Egypt, Syria had successively held 
Palestine in subjection. The very existence of their 
religion was threatened. At the end of the first century 
before Christ the Messianic expectations had created a 
wild ferment among the population of Palestine. The 
need was at its highest, help then must be highest, for 
matters had indeed grown from bad to worse. The 
political situation was intolerable. The Roman yoke 
had been fastened upon the neck of the people, and the 
weight of oppression became tenfold more difficult to 
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support from the sweet taste of liberty that had preceded 
it after the brief spell of independence in the days of the 
Maccabees. The rapacity of the Roman governors 
knew no bounds. A land impoverished by incessant 
wars and the frequent failure of the crops was drained of 
its last resources to satisfy the enormous exactions of a 
foreign despot, and, most humiliating of all, it was Rome, 
a nation of idolaters, which was thus permitted to grind 
the chosen people. To this must be added that Pontius 
Pilate began his administration with an attempt to 
abolish the Jewish law, exactly as Tiberius did in Rome. 
The influence of Judaism upon decaying heathenism be- 
came so potent and great that the Romans were fright- 
ened. Thousands of proselytes from paganism publicly 
and privately professed Judaism. The Jews in Rome 
made use of the privileges granted them by Julius Cesar 
not only in adhering to their religion, but also in mak- 
ing proselytes from all classes of Romans. Indeed, 
Horace speaks of proselytizing Jews and of their Sab- 
bath, which his friend Fuscus would not violate, as he 
was one of the many who observed it. Ovid speaks in 
his Art of Love of the Jewish Sabbath as being observed 
by the Roman women. Seneca censures the observance 
of the Sabbath by the Romans, and complains that the 
Hebrews, the conquered, have given laws to the con- 
querors. Roman women of high rank sent gifts to the 
Temple of Jerusalem. In consequence of this rapid 
spread of Judaism in Rome, the Senate enacted a decree 
expelling the Hebrews from Rome and Italy, thus set- 
ting at naught the decrees of Julius Cesar. But Pontius 
Pilate went so far as to abolish the Jewish law in Judea 
itself. He entered Jerusalem, and the army displayed 
all its ensigns with the effigies of the deified Czesars and 
other symbols of idolatry, which naturally exasperated 
the Jews. Pilate missed no opportunity for confiscations, 
and private estates being insufficient to gratify his ra- 
pacity, he seized upon the Temple treasures under a 
ridiculous pretext. Great despair seized upon the minds 
of the people. In such times moderation is no virtue, 
and people choose men for their favorites who will come 
forward with burning zeal, with a fervor of patriotism 
bordering upon raving madness. Such men were found, 
and called “ Kanneem,” or “ Zealots,” who nurtured an 
implacable hatred against tyrannical rule. Such unrelent- 
ing leaders were Judah Gaulonitis and Thendos, both of 
Galilee, both proclaiming it a crime against religion to 
obey the earthly empire of Rome, and both were cruci- 
fied by the Romans for treason against the Senate, as 
crucifixion was the Roman fashion of public execution 
of criminals. There was still another Galilean, charged 
and guilty of the crime of inciting the populace to re- 
bellion against Rome; he, too, was crucified, and his 
name was Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus of Nazareth was 
nothing less than a political martyr. He, too, like Judah 
of Gaulonitis, had the motto: “There is but one king- 
dom; it is the heavenly Kingdom, the Kingdom of God.” 
Galilee was always the hotbed of revolutions. The 
people there were inflamed by the idea that this world 
was breaking down, and a new one, the future world, 
would soon appear. While others merely counselled 
preparation for the heavenly kingdom, promising that a 
complete reformation of the world would take place, 
Jesus had the courage and self-confidence to proclaim: 
“The time is fulfilled, the heavenly kingdom has come, 
and I am this King or Messiah, the Saviour of my op- 
pressed people.” He was a Jew, a Pharisean Jew, with 


Galilean coloring; a man who joined in the hopes of his 
time, and believed these hopes were fulfilled in him, 
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He was brought before a court, and it seems that not a 
large number of followers were with him, otherwise it 
would have been dangerous to pronounce judgment 
against him. Pilate, the Roman Procurator, asked him: 
“Art thou the king of the Jews?” He answered: 
“Thou sayest it.” Now, as the Jews were Roman sub- 
jects, is it a wonder that he was not treated better than 
any other rebel, but shared the fate of Judah of 
Gaulonitis, and was crucified ? Why, he wouldn’t fare 
better to-day under similar circumstances in any land in 
Europe. He had boldly attacked all political conditions, 
and the whole civil, social, and religious society of his 
time, and paid the penalty of all political martyrs. And 
now a few words as to the vexed question of the part 
the Jews have played in this tragedy. The gospels are 
in themselves not agreed when the trial scene took place. 
But no matter which of them we follow, the whole ac- 
count of the trial and execution is flagrantly out of 
keeping with well-known principles of the Jewish crimi- 
nal law. Jesus’s trial takes place at night, which is an 
infraction of the Jewish penal code, which orders capital 
trials to take place in daytime. It takes place in the 
private house of the High-Priest, but the Jewish law 
lays down the principle that trials must take place in the 
chamber appointed for the purpose in the temple. The 
execution takes place on a holiday, or, as another ac- 
count has it, a day previous, but Jewish law does not 
permit executions to take place on a holiday or the eve 
of aholiday. Jesus is condemned on his own confes- 
sion, but according to Jewish law this cannot be done. 
Two witnesses had to testify to the truth of the charge, 
and it had also to be shown that the defendant had been 
warned. The charge seems to have been blasphemy, 
because Jesus said: “I am the Son of God,” but every 
one familiar with the prophets must know that they fre- 
quently speak of Israel as sons of God, so that it is 
hardly probable for a Jewish tribunal to sentence a man 
to death for merely repeating a Biblical phrase. That 
crucifixion is not a Jewish mode of punishment is well 
known; the Jewish law knows only death by the sword 
(harag), by the rope (chenekh), by stone (szekeelah), 
and by fire (szeraipha). The discrepancies, divergences, 
and glaring mistakes are so little in harmony with the 
well-established rules of procedure in a Jewish tribunal 
that the account of the trial scene from whatever point 
we may study it cannot pass as historical. Now the 
question arises: Where is the novelty of Jesus’s work ? 
It has been said, for instance, to consist in the over- 
throw of Phariseeism. But while he now and then re- 
bukes severely some extravagant and unworthy members 
of the Pharisees, he never reproached the party as such. 
On the contrary, he said: “ The Pharisees sit in Moses’s 
seat, and whatsoever they bid you observe that observe and 
do.” The Pharisees were certainly not a race of hypocrites 
and a generation of vipers. A writer living before the 
destruction of the Temple could not have called the 
Pharisees a band of hypocrites. The Sadducees were 
more hypocritical slaves of the letter than the Pharisees, 
who were the ; arty of the people, the progressive friends 
of the national cause. Let us not forget that, in the 
main, Jesus himself adhered to their principles; that 
what is called “The Sermon on the Mount” has been 
time and again proven to be contained in the prophets 
and contemporaneous Jewish writings, whose authors 
were Pharisees. The so-called golden rule had been 
proclaimed by the Pharisee Hillel thirty years before 
Christ, and Hillel must have learned it from the Greek 
Isocrates, If we read the Gospel of Matthew carefully, 
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we will find that Jesus does not attempt to abrogate the 
Pharisaic laws, but only insists upon the great importance 
of the commandments of the heart. “ Woe,” he cries, 
“ for ye pay tithes of mint, of anise, and cumin, but ye 
have omitted the weightier matters of the law; judgment, 
mercy, and faith; these ought ye to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone.” But such doubtless recom- 
mendable sayings we find in the first chapter of Isaiah, 
in the sixth chapter of Micah, in the Psalms and Jeri- 
miah much more emphatically expressed. He also said 
that “not one jot or tittle shall pass from the law.” 
He only denounces the ceremonies of the age when they 
interfere with the superior claims of the moral law. 
But there is nothing new in this. He did not abolish 
the Sabbath. “The Sabbath was made for man, but man 
is not made for the Sabbath,” is a Jewish saying and the 
‘Talmudic Halakah teaches that danger to life sets aside 
Sabbatical prohibitions of any character. Did he preach 
a new prayer, as is so often claimed? No, the prayer 
with the chaste introduction, “Our Father, who art in 
heaven,” is a combination of Jewish prayers; not a senti- 
ment in it is foreign to the Judaism of his day. Nor is 
the novelty of Jesus’s work to be found in the extension 
of the gospel to the heathen world. This was the work 
of the Apostle Paul. Jesus, on the contrary, most em- 
phatically said: “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel,” and he charges his Apostles: 
“Go ye not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any 
city of the Samaritans enter ye not. Go rather to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, and as ye go, preach, 
saying the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” There are, 
however, some new features in Jesus’s teachings which 
are not contained in the Jewish writings before him. 
Love your enemies, is such a doctrine. But let us be 
candid; such a gushing love is not only impracticable 
but impossible. Our religion teaches: Do not revenge 
nor bear any grudge. Do not rejoice at the fall of thy 
enemy. If thy enemy is hungry, give him to eat; if 
thirsty, give him to drink; if his animal is going astray, 
bring it back to him. This is as far as humanity can go. 
What is beyond this is unnatural. Jesus also taught 
that his followers should renounce earthly treasures. 
This doctrine is neither new nor good. The Jewish sect 
of the Essenes had practically carried out this system of 
poverty and communism nearly two centuries before 
Jesus. But it has never found favor among Christians. 
While certain Catholic orders did not and do not permit 
their monks to have a goodly share of the things of this 
world, the monasteries, the Church, and its dignitaries 
have the more. The financial condition of Christendom 
to-day is a flashing commentary on this communistic 
principle of Jesus. And while some envious, pious 
Christians never tire to accuse the Jew of being a 
money-getter, they do not seem to care much about the 
eye of a needle and a camel, or to be particularly fond 
of another command of Jesus: “If any man will sue thee 
at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also” (Matt. v. 40-47). Moses knew and appre- 
ciated the value of earthly treasures, and did not com- 
mand us to disregard them, while Jesus’s doctrine in this 
Tespect is dangerous to society, to industrial progress 
and civilization. Another doctrine of Jesus, not to care 
for the morrow, or the carpe diem principle of Horace, 
is surely not one which has helped to make the United 
States of America what itis. Now the principle: “ Who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also”; thou shalt not only suffer, but even divest 
thyself of all sense of honor, thou shalt be a coward in 
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this respect—was not the one which has helped to build 
up true manhood, character, courage, and fortitude. Nor 
do we find the precepts attributed to Jesus limited to 
the Jews and Christians. Buddha, long before Hillel 
and Jesus, said: “ Hatred is not conquered by hatred at 
any time; hatred is conquered by love.” This is an old 
rule. Lucius, Seneca, and Epictetus, following the stoics, 
arrive at many of the doctrines taught in the Beatitudes. 
In the writings of Plato and in the teachings of Socrates, 
as preserved by Plato and Xenophon, we come upon this 
higher spirit. ‘The principle that we should rather suffer 
than do injustice, insisted on so often as Christian, is 
distinctly and beautifully taught not only in the Talmud, 
but in the Gorgias of Plato by the grand old man of 
Greek philosophy; by Socrates, the same who, though he 
could have evaded the law, preferred to drink the 
poisoned chalice, and to become a martyr of his con- 
victions, saying: “I should gain nothing by delaying to 
take the draught for a few moments, except to laugh at 
myself for having clung so eagerly to the remnant of a 
life that had already ran its course.” Strange are the 
ways of Providence. There is a man, who for purity of 
motive, for courage of his opinions, and loftiness of 
thought, and all the attributes which go to make the true 
man, has been surpassed by no man in history; this 
man died for his faith,and yet he remained simple 
Socrates. Had he lived in an age of religious supersti- 
tion and moral decrepitude, and among people crushed 
under the heel of iron tyranny, we doubt not we should 
have had another Messiah in him. True, Jesus died a 
martyr for his ideas, but he was only one of the endless 
galaxy of martyrs who suffered in the cause of humanity, 
enlightenment, progress, and science. The Greeks sacri- 
ficed the revealer of human conscience, the Romans the 
tribune of social reform, the Florentines the precursor 
of modern revolutions, the Britons the prophet of relig- 
ious tolerance, the French the Titan of democratic prin- 
ciples, the Spaniards the discoverer, almost the creator 
of a new world in the immensity of the ocean. They 
were all soldiers in the great army of mankind, battling 
in the cause of morality; by their sufferings have they 
helped to draw onward and forward the car of progress. 
Concerning Heredity—New York Sunday Times 
Doubtless the noblest study of mankind is man, but 
hitherto it has also been one of the most inexact. Only 
in very recent years has that study been prosecuted with 
anything like that precision and certainty which modern 
science both demands and makes possible. The various 
races of men, and the individuals of the races, have in- 
deed been taken for granted and observed and described 
with much minuteness. But in the way of explaining 
how and why a child is like its father or different from 
him and like the grandfather, science has offered only 
theories. From the Generation of Animals to the De- 
scent of Man is an enormous leap, and yet Darwin’s 
pangenesis, itself so recent as to have escaped most 
dictionaries, is now almost as out of date as the imaginings 
of Aristotle, the first dissector. It is now scarcely pos- 
sible to believe that every cell or unit of the animal body 
can throw off gemmules with the capacity of development 
into their like, for the microscope has revealed some- 
thing of nature’s working, and her methods are very 
different. Sir William Turner, president of the anthro- 
pological section of the British Association, at its last 
meeting reviewed the discoveries of recent years, and as 
a result declares that there is a physical basis of heredity. 
The astronomer’s conception of a universe of a thousand 
suns hung in infinite space is probably the grandest idea 
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possible to the human brain. Yet there must now be 
placed beside it a belief in a new brotherhood of man 
which carries the world’s last infant back in an unbroken 
chain and makes it as certainly a part of the first man 
as one might look at a lopped-off member and consider 
it part of himself. Whether or not man himself evolved 
from universal viscous, formless plasma, is apart from 
the present point. But, borrowing for an instant license 
from fancy, there appears beside the universe, as the 
telescope discloses it, a conception of universal matter 
as studied with the microscope which, if apprehended in 
even the remotest degree, must give terrified pause to 
the irreligious scoffer. Sir William Turner thus sum- 
marizes the observations of several German students, 
among whom Prof. Weissman is prominent. Each 
animal organism isolates from the cells constituting the 
bulk of its body certain other cells which have no func- 
tion as regards the parent body, but are associated with 
it only for purposes of their’ nutrition. Bee culturists 
know that bees produce their fertile queens by selecting 
and feeding an individual, which until so treated has no 
capacity for queenship. The analogy is far from per- 
fect, but it serves to illustrate how, at a microscopic 
stage of development, the fertile cells are differentiated 
for reproductive purposes. These cells are termed pro- 
nuclei, and they have the sex of the parent which pro- 
duces them. When amale pronucleus and a female 
pronucleus come together a portion of the germ-plasm is 
extruded from the egg to form what are called polar 
bodies, about which the microscopists as yet tell us 
nothing. The result of the fusion or union of the pro- 
nuclei is termed the segmentation nucleus. It is still 
microscopic, but within it is the adult body. The eye 
of science has seen that it is not a homogeneous, form- 
less substance, but is delicately organized. Fibrils called 
chromative filaments are observed, which coil and inter- 
sect, enmeshing a viscous something not yet analyzed. 
These filaments are seen to swell and arrange themselves 
at first into one, and then into two starlike figures, which 
then divide. The division is repeated again and again. 
These cells at length arrange themselves into what are 
termed germinal or embryonic layers, and from these 
layers arise every tissue and every organ of the body. If 
the process has been followed it will be seen that the 
chain is complete. There is no cell in the adult so in- 
finitely small that it does not contain a fragment of the 
segmentation nucleus. Nay more, the fragment which 
each parent has contributed to that nucleus was received 
from the previous generation. The parental dilution is 
almost inconceivable even toa Hahnemannian. But, 
on the faith of these observers, it is an eternal verity 
that there is an absolute, physical, material continuity 
between every cell in the body of the child and every 
cell in the body of the parent. Man is indeed a won- 
derful creation. But what shall be said of the marvellous 
particle, so minute that it almost escapes artificial vision 
and yet of chemical and molecular complexity and 
potentiality so out of all proportion to the bulk? Truly, 
as science unrolls its pages we may know more, but the 
marvel still grows, and the heart of the mystery even yet 
evades us. Both the likenesses and unlikenesses between 
parents and children present both a theoretical and ob- 
served agreement with this announcement. When the 
polar bodies are extended, more or less of either parent 
may go to the fusion of the male and female pronuclei 
into the segmentation nucleus. And the molecules 
within the segmentation nucleus, the starting point of 
each generation, are capable of changes in form, size, 
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and position. Thus either parent may predominate in 
the offspring by actually contributing a greater portion 
to the germplasm, and a reversion to an ancestral type 
is readily explained by the physical continuity, not only 
between any two generations, but between all. And 
variations, or what florists call “‘ sports,” may arise simply 
from changes among the molecules of the germ-plasm. 
But here arises a knotty point. Can the adult body be 
conceived to so modify the germ-plasm as to transmit 
acquired peculiarities ? The doctrine of the continuity 
of the germ-plasm through ages is difficult. But to ask 
us to believe that the primordial germ contained within 
itself, without exterior influence, every variation of race, 
structure, character, temperament, and so on, is to over- 
tax belief. Sir William Turner thinks that the de- 
veloped body can influence the transmitted plasm through 
acquirements from environment or occupation. Science, 
of course, is in no way concerned with the religious 
bearings of its revelations. It is very clear that the 
evolutionist and the materialist will find in Sir William 
Turner’s paper, which must suffer from condensation 
and popularization, support for their positions. It may 
or may not be extreme to observe that the doctrine of 
the universal fall in Adam acquires new force from the . 
truth that some of Adam is physically as well as morally 
in each human being. Sir William Turner says noth- 
ing on this. But the thought would appear to have 
been in his mind. For, in an eloquent closing passage, 
he declares that the physical aspect of race descent by 
no means covers the ground. In man he recognizes an 
element beyond and above his animal frame-work. Con- 
scious responsibility, he declares, places man on a plat- 
form different from that occupied by the beasts. 
Marriage and Divorce—T. Willson—Daughters of America 
If a young man brought up at his mother’s apron- 
strings, who knew nothing of the tariff, nothing of foreign 
markets, nothing about the prices of goods, nothing 
about business customs, should be placed at the head 
of a large importing house with no one to guide him, 
would his failure surprise any one ? But is not this the 
exact position in which every woman is placed at mar- 
riage ? Does any finishing school in the land prepare 
her for the duties and responsibilities of married life ? 
Is she ever taught her legal rights as a wife, or the legal 
rights of her children? Can one wife in a thousand 
tell whether her marriage was or was not lawful; whether 
at her husband’s death her children may not be declared 
illegitimate and her marriage ceremony void? If her 
husband ill-treats her, does she know her remedy? If 
he falls ill, or helpless, is she not at the mercy of every 
villain and swindler who may feel inclined to prey upon 
her ? Women look upon marriage either as a holy sac- 
rament or a sentimental ceremony. If it were either of 
these, and the Mormons insist it is both, wives would 
have no remedy and no relief in this life, no matter 
what misery and unhappiness it might bring to them 
here. They would have no right to complain, except 
to heaven, though they should be robbed of their chil- 
dren, starved, and beaten. No one but their heavenly 
father would have a right to interfere, for sacraments 
and sentiments acknowledge no human right but that of 
might. There is only one human remedy for wrong, 
outside of brute force, and that is the law. There is 
no human way to prevent wrong-doing except by using 
the law. By the law is meant the code established to 
govern relations between man and man while on earth 
only. It does not recognize either a before or an here- 
after; either sacrament or sentiment. It declines to. 
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interfere in any case involving the one or the other, or 
to regulate the conduct of man in relation to past death 
or future life. Marriage, to the law, is a civil contract, 
differing from other contracts only in one thing—that 
it is not revocable at the will of the parties, and is re- 
vocable at the will of the State. The civil contract is 
the only part of marriage the law recognizes. It is 
the only part of marriage it will enforce. The sacra- 
ment or ceremony may be ‘considered essential by the 
parties, as it is in Utah, but both are outside of the law, 
form no part of it and are not recognized by the State. 
A thousand sacraments or ceremonies without a lawful 
civil contract will not make a lawful marriage, and a 
marriage alleged to have been in the sight of heaven, as 
a Mormon marriage is said to be, must be taken to the 
courts of heaven for adjudication, and always remain a 
matter of doubt. It cannot be considered by the courts 
of earth, for no consent of parties can give them juris- 
diction. Nor can it ever be known here whether the 
decision of the heavenly court was in favor of the plain- 
tiff or defendant, for no reports are ever sent down. It 
is this element of uncertainty in regard to marriages in 
the sight of heaven, whether Mormon or others some- 
times made by lovers, this absence of knowledge as to 
whether they were accepted or rejected, or what rules 
govern their acceptance, that makes the purely human 
marriage by civil contract to be preferred in all cases by 
the wise and by those who do not wish to run any risks 
hereafter or here. Marriages made in heaven must be 
celebrated in heaven. Marital relations sanctioned only 
by heaven have no place or business on earth. Mar- 
riages celebrated on earth are regulated by human laws, 
end with the grave, and cannot be questioned in the 
foreign court. The marriage laws of each State differ 
in unimportant matters of detail, but agree in essentials. 
They are never long, seldom complex, and always easy 
to understand. New York has the most complex and 
the longest text of any in the Union, but any girl of 
twelve could learn the text and the principles governing 
every imaginable case in six easy lessons. But what 
girl ever took the six easy lessons ? She prefers to put 
that amount of labor on anew piece of music, or in 
embroidering her initial on a pocket handkerchief. This 
absolute ignorance of the law puts the woman at the 
man’s mercy, and is often a temptation for him to com- 
mit acrime. He knows that if he should at any time 
say to her, “ Our marriage is not legal,” she would believe 
him and hug a mountain of misery for years. When 
they quarrel, he does say it. She is so ignorant of 
everything relating to law that she either leaves him or 
allows him to leave her. Both often marry again, and 
both often find themselves in a State prison in conse- 
quence. Every woman should know—but is there one 
who does ?—that there never was and never could be a 
mock marriage in any country where the English language 
is spoken or where marriage is a civil contract. Making 
a mock of the sacrament or of the ceremony does not af- 
fect the validity of the marriage, because the law does not 
recognize the sacrament or ceremony in any way, and the 
civil contract entered into is outside of and independent 
of either sacrament or ceremony. No mock contract is 
possible. Men and women may sometimes commit 
bigamy, and the marriage will be void, provided it is so 
declared by a court (not otherwise); but no ceremony 
or contract between an unmarried girl over twelve and 
an unmarried boy over fourteen, both of sound mind 
and not too closely related, can by any possibility be 
invalid or illegal. In rare instances such a marriage 
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may be afterward annulled, upon proper petition, by a 
court having jurisdiction; but it is lawful while it lasts. 
The children born of it inherit, and the annulment is 
really nothing but a divorce. The State considers it 
wise to put an end to the legal contract. The parties 
may be punished for marrying without a license, or be- 
cause they were under the age of consent, for giving 
false names, for lying about their ages, or for a dozen 
other reasons; but this punishment does not permit the 
validity of the marriage to be questioned. The marriage 
stands good and the parties to it take their punishment. 
All our laws regulating marriages in the different States 
are subject to this limitation. The violation in a par- 
ticular case of every marriage law of every State in the 
Union will not make that particular marriage invalid or 
affect its legality. No woman can by any possibility be 
deceived by a false ceremony, or forged license, or mock 
clergyman; for, while irregularities or violations of law 
may be punished, they are never permitted to affect the 
contract. That would punish the innocent and let the 
guilty go. Noone may lawfully benefit by his wrong- 
doing, or take advantage of it to injure another. A man 
cannot be relieved of a contract because he lied or gave 
a false name; he must be compelled to fulfil it and then 
be punished in addition. How many women have had 
their lives wrecked and suffered for years because they 
did not know what the marriage meant. A man can- 
not divorce himself, although nine women out of ten 
think he can. A marriage once contracted must be 
considered by all concerned as valid and of full effect 
until it is pronounced otherwise by a court having juris- 
diction, after testimony has been heard and the facts 
judicially passed upon. This rule will hold for any imag- 
inable state of facts. The marriage may be bigamous 
—and then again it may not, even if the man has half a 
dozen living wives. Because his wife had another hus- 
band living when he married her, no man has a right to 
say that his marriage was illegal and he is free. Only 
a court can obtain the facts necessary for a proper judg- 
ment, and only a court has the proper knowledge of the 
law governing the facts to decide. Not all courts have 
the right to try such cases—only the higher courts. Yet 
men and women, because they have heard of something 
which might possibly invalidate their marriage if ex- 
amined into by a court, arrogate to themselves powers 
not possessed by inferior courts, separate, and in after 
years remarry, believing themselves free. It is not until 
they find the second marriage is attacked in some court 
proceeding and they hear it pronounced bigamous and 
void that they realize their error. It is true that in such 
proceedings the facts in relation to the previous marriage 
are passed upon judicially and the Court may possibly 
decide it was not valid and that the subsequent one was; 
but no one can foretell that such a judgment will be 
given upon any state of facts, and to run the risk of the 
Court deciding the other way is simply to take the 
chances of being detected in a felony. No previous 
agreement that may be made between the parties will 
in any way affect the marriage contract. No agreement 
that they may enter into will give validity to the deci- 
sion of a court which had no jurisdiction in the case. 
Jurisdiction is something that cannot be waived under 
any circumstances. The marriage contract is not a 
private and personal matter between the two parties to 
it—it is a public and State matter between the State 
itself and the celebrants. The State must be a party to 
any change of modification, and this can only be in one 
of the courts appointed by it to hear such cases. 
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IN A MINOR KEY—SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 


















Azrael—Louise Phillips—The Times-Democrat 
Come to me, Angel of Death, 
On the winds of the summer night, 
When the stars are a thousand flames, 
And the air a balm and delight. 
Let my breath go out to the song 
Of the sibilant, sounding sea ; 
Let it be in the summer night 
When thou comest, O Death! for me. 


Thou wilt open thy arms, O Death! 
As a lily pale and cold, 

And the chill and sting will depart, 
As close to thy heart they enfold. 

I will look in thy peaceful eyes, 
And drink of thy slumbrous breath, 

Then far o’er the stars and the sea 
We will float together, O Death ! 


Come swiftly, O Angel of death! 
When the summons is sent to me, 
One moment in pulsing life, 
And the next let me cease to be: 
Aim sure, then, straight to its mark 
Send the arrow home to my breast,— 
Then swiftly bear me away 
To the lotus lands of rest. 


I Often Wonder Why’ Tis So—Father Ryan 
Some find work where some find rest, 
And so the weary world goes on; 
I sometimes wonder which is best ; 
The answer comes when life is gone. 


Some eyes sleep when some eyes wake, 
And so the dreary night-hours go ; 

Some hearts beat where some hearts break ; 
I often wonder why ’tis so. 


Some wills faint where some wills fight, 
Some love the tent, and some the field ; 

I often wonder who are right— 
The ones who strive, or those who yield ? 


Some hands fold where other hands 
Are lifted bravely in the strife ; 

And so through ages and through lands 
Move on the two extremes of life. 


Some feet halt where some feet tread, 
In tireless march, a thorny way ; 
Some struggle on where some have fled; 
Some seek when others shun the fray. 


Some swords rust where others clash, 
Some fall back where some move on, 

Some flags furl where others flash 
Until the battle has been won. 


Some sleep on while others keep 
The vigils of the true and brave: 

They will not rest till roses creep 
Around their name above a grave. 


In a Breath—Trebor Ohl—Once a Week 
Is't wine? 
Or your perfume, O pale Tuberose ; 
That memories, swoony with odors rare, 
Surge over my dead heart’s repose, 
As my senses reel in your viewless air, 
O Tuberose fair? 


Ah, God! 
That this waxen, exquisite, tropic flower— 
A colorless, bloodless, inanimate thing— 
Should hold in its fluctuant breath the power 
To pierce my soul with deadly sting 
That seems to cling. 


O Rose! 
Afar, beneath fairer skies, 
Where swings the opaline southern moon, 
Most royal blossoms of myriad dyes 
Sweeten the night’s voluptuous noon, 
Though they die soon. 









So now 
Let us fly where the honeysuckle’s lips 
Are atilt for the humming bird, who bestows 
One kiss in return for the sweet he sips ; 
Then with heart unstirred, like a jewel gocs, 
O Rose! 


But look! 
The moon, through the window’s lace, 
Beholdeth a woman passing fair 
Bend o’er your petals her tender face! 
And I stifle, O Rose, for you fill the air 
With my despair. 


Oh, God! 
Was it she? Nay, it could not be; 
*Twas your breath, O strange Tuberose; 
Yet so much like life it seemed to me 
That I thirst, as your perfume round me flows, 
For death’s repose. 


For death ? 
Ah, no! but for more life, though 
My blood so burneth, O Rose of white; 
O maddening Rose, that I feel, I know, 
On your deathly lips my kiss to-night 
A flame will light. 


A flame? 
Yes, by which from the cave of death 
She—she will come back to me like a bride. 
O Tuberose, is it the spell of your breath, 
Or a secret God can no longer hide ? 
She’s here at my side. 















O Sorceress white; O strange Tuberose, 
She’s here at my side, my bride ! 


Life's Afternoon—All the Year Round 

Dear heart, then lay your hand in mine, 
We'll travel home together ; 

We've pledged our love in life’s rare wine, 

We've had some days almost divine, 
Some clouds and stormy weather. 


When first we joined our eager feet 
We sang a sadder chorus ; 

We scarce took time our hopes to greet, 

We rushed our joys in haste to meet, 
The world of care before us. 


But now, dear heart, your hand in mine, 
We'll trudge along together ; 
We still have drafts of life’s rare wine, 
And yet some days almost divine, 
While we have left far. far behind 
The clouds and stormy weather. 


“ Good-Night ! Not Good-By”—Sir Edwin Arnold 


Suggested by the last words of Lady Arnold 


I saw my lady die; 
And he, who oftimes cruel is, dark Death, 
Was so deep sorrowful to stay her breath, 
He came, all clemency. 






He would not let her know ; 
So well he loved the bright soul he must take 
That for our grieving and her own fair sake 
He hid his shaft and bow. 
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Upon her lips he laid 
That “kiss of God,” which kills but does not harm ; 
With tender message, breathing no alarm, 

He said, “ Be unafraid!” 


Sorrow grew almost glad, 
Pain half-forgiven, parting well-nigh kind, 
To mark how placidly my lady’s mind 
Consented. Ready clad 


In robes of unseen light : 
Her willing soul spread wing ; and while she passed, 
“ Darling, good-by !”” we moaned—but she at last, 
Murmured, “ No, but good-night !” 


Good-night, then, sweetheart ! wife ! 
If this world be the dark time and its morrow 
Day-dawn of Paradise, dispelling sorrow, 
Lighting our starless life. 


Good-night, and not good-by! 
Good-night ! and best “ Good-morrow!”’ if we wake; 
Yet why so quickly tired? Well, we must make 
Haste to be done, and die! 


For dying has grown dear, 
Now you are dead, who turned all things to grace ; 
We see Death made pale slumber on your face — 
Good-night! But is dawn near? 


Flowers rich of scent and hue 
We laid upon your sleeping place. And these 
Flowers of fond verse, which once had gift to please— 
Being your own—take too ! 


Birds and Nests—Charles N. Gregory—The Argosy 
Dark were the walls of the Abbey 
That sheltered the garden green, 
Where St. Bridget’s leek and St. John’s wort 
And many quaint flowers were seen. 


And there King John was walking 
With the Abbess Ana one day, 

When he cunningly sought to reprove her 
And ail her nuns in gray. 


“In yonder cloister, good mother, 
There are maids that are young and fair, 
Does Love never come with his whisperings 
In the midst of penance and prayer ?” 


Just then high over the garden 
There flew to the wide, free land, 

A bird; and the Abbess Ana 
Followed its flight with her hand. 


“ We cannot hinder the passing 
Of a wild-winged bird overhead, 
But well may we keep her from building 
Her nest in our garden,”’ she said. 


We Two—Unidentified 
We were both of us, ay! we were both of us there, 
In the self-same house, at the play together ; 
To her it was summer, with bees in the air ; 
To me it was winter weather. 


We never had met, and yet we two 

Had played in desperate woman fashion 
A game of life, with a prize in view ‘ 

But ah! I played with passion. 


*Twas a game that meant heaven and sweet home life 
For the one who went forth with a crown upon her 
For the one who lost, it meant here strife, 
Sorrow, despair, and dishonor. 


Well—she won! Yet it was not she; 
I am told she is a praying woman; 

No earthly power shculd outwit me, 
But hers was superhuman. 
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She has the prize, and I have—well, 
Memories sweeter than the joys of heaven, 
Memories fierce as the fires of hell, 
These unto me are given. 


And we sat in the self-same room to-night, 
And he was there—it is his error, 

When I say (and it gives me keen delight) 
That his eyes met mine with terror. 


When the love we have won at any cost 
Has grown familiar as some old story, 
Naught seems so dear as the love we lost, 

All bright with the heart’s weird glory. 


And though he is fond of that woman, I know 
I saw in his eye the brief confession 

That the love seemed sweeter which he let go 
Than the one in his possession. 


So Iam content. It would be the same 

Were I the winner—love-crowned and petted, 
And she the woman who lost the game ; 

Then she were the one regretted. 


And loving him so, I would rather be 
The one let go and then vaguely desired, 
Than mourning him once, in his face to see 
The look of a love grown tired. 


Farewell—Mary R. Corley—Boston Transcript 
Farewell! For all the coming, unknown years, 
I pass away, forever, from your sight— 
We walk, perforce, our strange and separate paths, 
That part to-night. 
Farewell! 


Just for a little slender space I came, 
I sought the peace no human love may give ; 
I only learned how much a heart can bear 
And yet may live. 
Farewell! 


If out of all the shadowy days and hours 
I leave behind a wound or sore regret, 
If tender thought or tender speech hath failed, 
Dear hearts, forget. 
Farewell! 


If in the woman, worn and tired and sad, 
You missed some fancied good that once you knew, 
If coming close, you saw some smirch or blot, 
Forget that too. 
Farewell! 


And looking back through all the silent years 
Think only of a young, fair face that smiled ; 
Or better still, let fancy dream I died 
A little child. 
Farewell! 


Misapprehenston—New Orleans Picayune 
It was only a word that you might have said, 
Or a look, O love, would have told me then, 
But you did not know—you were proud—and I, 
I looked and hoped for your coming again. 
But you went your way, and you never knew 
How the sunlight was darkened my whole life through. 


But, O love, you loved me. Your heart was sore 
At the cold restraint as we parted and met 
And parted again, and I could not speak 
Though I watched you with wistful eyes—and yet 
The days went on, and you never knew 
How I hoped and waited the long days through. 


And I loved you so I had given my life 
To have won some sign of the love I craved. 
What was it between us? God knows, not I— 
Had the silence been broken we two had been saved 
From a sorrow, as hopeless as love was true, 
We must bear in our hearts this whole life through. 
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WITH LOAF AND CANDLE-SEEKING THE DROWNED* 
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With a loaf and a candle ! 

We live in the oddest world, where men labor to do 
the simplest things in the most roundabout way, and to 
put whatever they come in contact with to purposes 
other than those intended. 

Full a score of in the main not unintelligent men were 
about to search for the body of their master with a loaf 
of cake and a candle. How a loaf and a candle should 
conduce toward the finding of the object they sought, it 
is not easy to see. What there was in the nature of 
loaf or candle to make each appropriate to the purpose, 
not one of these in the main not unintelligent men asked. 

The upper reach of the canal had drained itself away ; 
but at the locks the rush of water had furrowed the bed, 
pent in as it had been between the walls, and had left 
deep pools. Below the locks the face of the land was 
flat, the fall slight, and there the canal was brimming, 
and much of the water that had overflowed still lay 
about in the fields. This portion of the Keld basin 
went by the name of the Fleet, which indicated a time, 
when it had been a waste of ooze and water channels, 
sometimes overflowed and sometimes dry. 

The whole of the drained canal bed had been searched 
between the lock and the bridge that carried the road 
across the river and canal a distance of three-quarters 
of a mile, but without success. The men who intended 
prosecuting the search in their own fashion were clustered 
below the shattered locks. But the gathering did not 
consist of men only. With them were some mill girls 
from a factory on the slope that had not stopped, not 
having been affected by the flood. They wore scarlet 
or pink kerchiefs over their heads, pinned under the 
chin, and plain white pinafores to protect their dresses 
at their work from the oil, a costume as picturesque and 
becoming as convenient. These girls were there, be- 
cause it was an unsuitable place for them—no other 
reason will suffice to explain their presence. But women, 
water, and wind, will penetrate everywhere. 

Mrs. Sidebottom and Salome were also on the canal 
bank. They had no faith in the experiment about to 
be tried, but each for different reasons thought it ex- 
pedient to be present. Salome would not be away, so 
intense was her anxiety about the fate of Uncle Jere- 
miah, and Mrs. Sidebottom would be there so as not to 
seem indifferent. Janet, tired from her long journey, 
and not strong, did not come out; she remained with 
her mother. Philip and Lambert Pennycomequick were 
there as a duty; a disagreeable and onerous duty the 
captain considered it, because it spoiled his dinner. 

A loaf and a candle. 

A good round loaf of baker’s bread had a hole scooped 
out of it, and into this hole a tallow candle was thrust. 
The candle was lighted and sent adrift on the canal. 

The night was dark, the moon did not rise for another 
hour or more. All the mills in the valley were dark. 
Not only had they been brought to a standstill by the 
flood but the main of the gas was broken. This was the 
cause of the eclipse, likewise of the lamps on the road. 
The water had left the cottage of the lockkeeper, and 
the bodies of the dead man and his wife had been found 





* From The Pennycomequicks: A story of the English Floods, 
by S. Baring Gould. In parts of England there is a superstition 


that a loaf of bread and a candle floated on the water will seek the 
sunken body. 


In Yorkshire cake is white bread, bread is oatcake. 





and laid on the sodden bed. A yellow glimmer shone 
out of the window, for a candle burnt there, and a fire 
had been kindled. An old woman, a relation, driven 
from her home by the water, was sitting there, trying to 
coax a fire to keep in, in the wet and rusty grate, and 
supplying herself with gin to keep out the chill. 

The town on the hill flank twinkled with lights, and 
just beyond the ridge pulsated the auroral flicker from 
the distant foundries. 

The lamps on the railway shone green and red. 

Some of those engaged in the search bore lanterns. 

The cluster on the embankment, with the moving 
lights, the occasional flash over a red kerchief or a white 
pinafore, and the reflections in the water, united to form 
a picturesque and striking picture. 

“Si there,” said one man. “ Tleet (light) be headin’ 
agin t’ stream.” 

“There’s no stream flowing,” said another. 

“There owt ta be, and there is for sewer. 
gan’in up t’course.” 

“ Because t’wind be blawing frae t’ east.” 

It was true; the loaf of bread which had been paced 
in the water, instead of taking a seaward direction with 
the natural fall of the current, was swimming slowly but 
perceptibly upward. The yellow flame of the candle 
was turned toward the locks, showing in which direction 
the wind set, and explaining naturally the phenomena. 
The current was so slight that the wind acting on the 
loaf had power to overcome it. 

“Sho’s travellin’ upwards,” said the first speaker. 
**Sho’s bound to seek him aht.” 

Into the canal suddenly fell a mass of undermined 
bank, making a splash, and sending the floating light 
gyrating and dancing as the wavelets formed. One of 
the mill girls, going too near the edge, had trodden on 
the loosened soil, and nearly fell in herself, provoking a 
laugh and a reprimand. 

“Mind what tha’rt aboot, lass,” shouted one of the 
men. “If tha falls in I’m none boun to hug thee aht.” 

“T can crawl aht wi’out thy hugging, Bill,” answered 
the girl promptly. 

“Eh!” said another, “ Effie, for sewer thou’rt not 
bawn to be drowned.” 

Some by-play went on—a half romp—in the rear, be- 
tween a young woolcomber and a girl reeler. 

“Na, then,” shouted the night watch, “we’re none 
come aht for laikes” (games), “and if you’re to remain 
you must be quiet.” 

The incongruity of their behavior with the gravity of 
the occasion struck the young people, and they desisted. 

What had become of the refuge hut ? 

Curiously enough, till this moment no one had noticed 
its disappearance, perhaps because of the completeness 
with which it had been effaced. No sooner had the 
stream penetrated to its interior than it had collapsed, 
and every brick and slate and rafter had been swept 
away from the platform it had occupied. 

The policeman had joined the party, carrying in front 
an enormous bull’s-eye lantern. 

One of the men had provided grappling irons, always 
kept near the bridge because accidents were not uncom- 
mon in the canal and the river; drunken men fell in, 
children in play got pushed over, girls in paroxysms of 
despair threw themselves in. 


T’can’l be 
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The loaf with the light had now got above the spot 
where the bank had fallen in, and the ripple aided the 
wind in carrying it within the locks. 

“Sho’s got an idee!” 

“Wheer ? I’t crust or i't crumb ?” 

“Sho’s makin’ reet ahead for t’ deepest hoyle (hole).” 

It was so, the loaf had entered within the walls. 

Every now and then, on a ripple, the bread leaped and 
the flame wavered as a banner. ‘The draught snuffed 
the glowing wick, and carried some of the red sparks 
away and extinguished them in the black water. 

The searchers now congregated on the paved plat- 
form, and looked timorously, yet inquisitively, into the 
gulf where lay the pool dark as ink. The candle flame 
faintly irradiated the inclosing walls, and painted a 
streak of fire on the surface of the water. 

When thus inclosed the movements of the loaf were 
such as to give color to the superstition, for it careered 
in circles, then struck across the canal, went back as if 
disappointed in its quest, ran up the course, and then 
turned and went down the inclosed space, and finally 
came forth from between the walls. There it halted a 
moment and danced and careened over, and righted 
itself again, as relaxing from its search, and tossing the 
flame in a defiant manner, as if it was disgusted with its 
work, and resolved no longer to prosecute the inquiry. 
But a minute later it came apparently to a better mind; 
the flame became steadier, it recommenced its gyrations, 
described a loop, and suddenly became stationary at a 
spot a little short of half-way across the canal. 

The strange conduct of the loaf was in reality caused 
by the currents and revolutions of the water, but as these 
were unperceived by those who looked on, they became 
impressed with the conviction that the loaf was really 
animated by a mysterious occult power that impelled it 
to fulfil the task allotted to it. 

All now stood hushed for full five minutes, almost 
breathless, none stirring, every eye directed to the light, 
to see whether it would remain where it was or recom- 
mence its wanderings. 

Then the night-watch exclaimed: “The moon!” 

All turned to the east, and saw the orb rise red above 
a wooded hill. The darkness was at once relieved. 

“ Naw, then!” shouted Bill; “in wi’t irons, just at’ 
place wheer t’ can’l stands.” 

The grapplers were cast in, and caught immediately 
in some object near the surface. ‘The men drew at the 
ropes, and the waters gurgled and were disturbed about 
the loaf, producing a broad commotion. The loaf 
leaped, turned over, and the light was extinguished. 

It had accomplished its task. 

“Whatever can’t be ?”’ asked one of themen. “Sho 
might be a coil (coal) barge sunk. Sho’s sae heavy.” 

“Stay,” said the night-watch. “T’water for sewer 
ain’t deep here, nobbut up tot’ armpits. Whativer it 
be, ’tis this at ha’ caught and held t’ cake. Ah fancy t’ 
top o’t concearn is just belaw t’ surface. If some o’you 
chaps ‘Il help, I'll get in, and together we’ll hug it out.” 

Two or three volunteered, and after much wading and 
splashing a cumbrous article was heaved out of the 
water, but not by three or four men; for several more, 
taunted by the mill lasses, went in to the assistance of 
the first few volunteers. 

“ Why! ”—in general exclamation.—“ Sho’s a pi-ano.” 

This discovery provoked a laugh, in which all shared. 

“ How iver could a piano ha’ got there ?”” was asked. 

“That beats a’,” shouted another, “that t’loaf and 
can’l shud tell where a piano lay drounded.” 
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The moon had risen by this time sufficiently to trans- 
form the whole sheet of water into one of light. 

Suddenly the laughter, the jokes, the exclamations of 
wonder died away—for something was seen that had 
risen from the depths disturbed by the commotion of 
the water and mud when the piano was extracted. 

And see! the loaf with its extinguished candle was 
swimming toward the object. It reached it; it capered 
about it; it ran round it; and then attached itself to it. 

“ What was it ?” 

Then there rushed by along the line a train, with the 
engine shrieking continuously, to give warning to workers 
on the embankment that it was coming. And that shriek 
so wrought on the nerves of some of the girls present 
that they screamed also in sudden terror, for—though 
no one answered the question what that blot on the 
canal surface was—every one knew. 

All stood motionless again, waiting till the scream 
of the train was lost, and then, in silence, two men waded 
into the water, reached the object, drew it after them to 
the bank, and laid it on the tow-path. 

Then the group drew toward it, after a momentary 
hesitation and recoil, and the policeman passed the ray 
of his bull’s-eye lantern up and down it. 

The question could no longer be, “‘ What was it?” 

It must now be put, “ Who is it ?” 

Yes—who? For the body just recovered was de- 
faced almost past recognition. 

* Whoever he may be,” said the policeman, “we must 
find out by his cloas, for his face and head be that 
mashed and mutilated—'tis a pictur. For ceartain the 
piano must ha’ fallen on him, that is on his head, and 
left not a feature to recognize.” 

“And the clothing is queer,” observed the night- 
watch. It was so. The body recovered was partially 
naked, with bare legs and feet, and wore nothing more 
than a torn shirt and a great-coat. 

“Stand back,” ordered the policeman. “Let Miss 
Cusworth come for’ard.”” And he stooped and spread 
his handkerchief over the disfigured face. 

Salome stepped forward. She was shuddering but 
spoke with composure and not till she had thoroughly 
studied the corpse at her feet. 

“This cannot be Mr. Pennycomequick,” she said; 
“he was in a black suit. He had been out to dinner.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Sidebottom, who had 
pushed forward; “he was not dressed. I went into the 
bedroom as soon as I knew he was lost, and found that 
his dress clothes were there and the bed disturbed.” 

The policeman kneeling examined the pockets. From 
that in the breast of the overcoat he drew forth a card 
case, and held it close to the lantern. 

Salome looked at it and said immediately, “ That is 
Mr. Pennycomequick’s card case.” 

“ And his cards are in it,” added the policeman. 

Salome looked again attentively at the body. 

“That is Mr. Pennycomequick’s overcoat. I know it 
—but that cannot be Mr. Pennycomequick wearing it.” 

The policeman had now extracted a letter from the 
pocket; the address was blotted, but after a little exam- 
ination could be made out: 

“J. Pennycomequick, Esq., Manf’r, Mergatroyd.” 

“Tt is strange that he should be without his boots,” 
said the policeman, reflectively. 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Sidebottom. “Any one but a 
fool, as soon as he is in the water kicks them off, as they 
fill and drag him down. I can swear to the identity— 
that is my brother. Remove the body to the house.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS BROODINGS OF A TROUBLED HEART 
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The extracts given herewith are from a modest little 
book published at Notre Dame, Indiana, entitled: A 
Troubled Heart, and How it was Comforted. It is the 
true story of a conversion from the Protestant to the 
Catholic faith, It is the autobiography of one of the 
most poetic and brilliant of American writers—a young 
man who has allowed the religious impulse to shroud 
his genius. It is really a proselyting Catholic tract, but 
it is, nevertheless, a delightful bit of literary work, full of 
human fibre, soul truth, and poetic tenderness. 


The Loneliness of Childhood: 

I was a lonely child. Blessed with brothers and a 
sister near my own age; nourished always in the ten- 
derest paternal and maternal love; surrounded by troops 
of friends, whose affection was won without effort, and 
whose sympathy was shown in a thousand pretty, childish 
ways, I was still lonely, and often loneliest when least 
alone. It was my custom, when my heart was light and 
my spirit gay, to steal apart from my companions, and, 
throwing myself upon the lawn, look upon them in their 
sports as from a dim distance. Their joy was to me 
like a song, to which I listened with a kind of rapture, 
but in which I seldom or never joined. Love, intense 
and absorbing love, and love alone, was my consolation. 
This love I know, and have always known, but love has 
its antipode: it is not hate, but fear. Very early in life 
I learned to know fear. I was afraid of strange faces, 
and more than all else, I was afraid of the dark. How 
often, when alone in my room at night, have I buried 
my face in my pillow, to shut out the visions I saw not, 
yet feared that I might see! When the light was ex- 
tinguished, I seemed suddenly translated to some un- 
known world, which my imagination peopled vaguely, 
and the approach of these invisible and shapeless forms 
was what I dreaded. Alas! how many innocent little 
ones are now suffering as I was wont to suffer in the 
solitude of the night, when a single syllable of love might 
dispel the direst chimeras! The God to whom I had 
been taught to pray—whose majesty and glory were be- 
yond my comprehension; whose image was not before 
me; whose nature came not within the range of my 
conception—that God seemed never to have set one 
star of hope within the blackness of darkness that flooded 
the fearful night of my infancy. It was not the love of 
God that filled my heart then, but rather the fear of Him 
who I had been taught was a jealous God, visiting His 
wrath upon the sinful: and were we not all sinners ? 
No voice spoke to me out of that fathomless gloom; I 
drifted on and on, among formless shades, tremblingly 
awaiting the return of the blessed day. 





The Presbyterian Place of Prayer: 

The meeting house was a large, plastered building; 
severely simple in design, and of the homeliest descrip- 
tion within. There was a stiff, high pulpit, with a red 
cushion upon it, and faded red draperies behind the 
sofa, upon which the minister sat during the singing of 
the hymns. The pews were upholstered in red. or green, 
or brown, according to the taste of the different owners; 
but all else within the building was of the dullest gray; 
even the ungainly windows (which might have been 
tinted, for the sake of the agreeable light they would 
then have given) were painted white, and a thick coat- 
ing of dust upon the exterior made this a dirty gray. 








There was nothing in all that dreary building for the eye 
to fallon with a sense of rest; nothing to soothe or 
comfort the heart; nothing to touch the soul, or to lift it 
even for a moment above the commonplaces of life. 
From the moment the preacher rose in his pulpit to 
give out the hymns—hymns which were not pleasing 
to the ear, and when drawled by a congregation of in- 
different and uncultivated voices became anything but 
edifying—I began to long for the moment when we 
might all get out of the place again into the open air. 
The minister stood with his eyes shut and his hands 
spread out, while he made very long, wandering prayers, 
at the close of which everybody bustled and stirred 
with an audible sense of relief. I never fully compre- 
hended anything the minister said. The monotonous 
two hours that comprised the sum and substance of that 
worship seemed an eternity to me; I dreaded it in an- 
ticipation, and was dragged through it Sunday after 
Sunday in dumb misery. Sometimes, when a window 
was drawn down from the top, a sunbeam, shattered 
upon the waters of a canal that flowed under one wall of 
the building, was reflected upon the ceiling overhead, 
where it danced like a flock of golden butterflies, and I 
was innocently happy in watching the airy gambols of 
those phantom moths. But not every Sabbath was I so 
fortunate. It was ahappy day for me when, twisting 
and turning my neck in childish curiosity, I discovered 
a picture upon the screen beyond which the organ- 
blower was secreted; it was an outline of an angel—an 
angel floating through the air with a lute poised lightly 
upon his breast. Here was something for me to dream 
over, something to help me to forget for the time being 
the weariness of the Sabbath infliction I was destined 
to endure; sickness alone being a valid excuse for our 
stopping away from the house of worship—the sickness 
which, I fear, we often longed for. My angel in the 
organ-loft consoled me for a little time only; some one 
in the pew behind me had noted my wicked fondness for 
turning my back upon the minister. One day, in the 
midst of my revery, when my heart was in the skies with 
that celestial messenger, the man in the pew behind me 
seized me abruptly by the shoulders and turned me face 
about. Iwas startled and abashed; I feared to look 
again upon the one subject in that dismal house that 
could lead my thoughts to heaven. My last resource 
was my father’s watch. With my head nestled upon his 
arm, and his watch ticking softly in my ear, I soon fell 
asleep; and if I awoke to find that the minister was 
silenced, and the congregation preparing for the general 
visitation which took place at the close of each service, 
I was grateful for the deliverance that left me free of 
a repetition of this mild torture for seven whole days. 
The Lesson of the Grave: 

With the earnest desire for my spiritual welfare which 
my grandfather invariably evidenced, he had found, as 
he believed, a favorable opportunity for impressing upon 
my mind the solemn faci that death is always with us, 
and that it is our first duty to be prepared for it. It 
seemed that a lad of about my own age, but one of 
whom I had never known anything, had died suddenly; 
it was to be present at his obsequies, to take warning 
from the awful suddenness of his death, to listen to the 
lugubrious wail of funeral hymns, to witness the agoniz- 
ing grief of the bereaved, that I was brought away from 
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the embraces of my loving mates. Never shall I forget 
that scene. The gloss of the rosewood coffin; the sickly 
pallor of the memorial wreaths—their odor is still per- 
ceptible, and is forever associated with death; the brood- 
ing thoughts of death—of death not only of the body, 
but, as it seemed to me then, the possible death of the 
soul—of hope, of everything. The whining voice of the 
minister was at intervals drowned in the audible sobs of 
those who were gathered about that lifeless clay. What 
a hollow mockery it all seemed to me ! 

**T would not live alway, 

I ask not to stay—” 

sang the choir; but that marble image of youth, beauty, 
aspiration, and radiant love turned a deaf ear against 
the cruel sarcasm, and sealed its dimmed eyes, as if in 
scorn of the singers of such foolish platitudes. Why 
should he not have lived always, thought I, or at least 
until he had learned to despise a world that had become 
hollow and hateful to him? What did that man, who 
stood droning at the head of the coffin, say to the in- 
consolable; what could he say to comfort those who 
were about to hide away forever that marvellous effigy 
of sleep; what could he or any one of them have said 
to me that could for one moment sweep away the black- 
ness of darkness that was enfolding my spirit like a pall ? 
They could say that he had been saved from a wicked 
world, whose wickedness he could not yet have known; 
that he had been snatched away from a life in which he 
must have innocently revelled; for the bloom of un- 
sullied youth, the joy of love, and the power of beauty 
were his. They could say, and they did say—at least 
the preacher did—that he had gone to his Maker. How 
did they know that? What manner of Maker was it 
who could undo this miracle of life, who would rob the 
world of its loveliness, and leave the unseemly to wither 
slowly in their dotage ? O miserable that I was, and 
without help! I heard only the drawl of hopeless hym- 
nody, the half apologetic interludes of the minister, the 
moan of those who refused to be comforted; I saw 
only the sharp outline of that white face; while over all 
and above all was the mingled odor of fresh varnish and 
tuberoses. There was the unceasing wonder in my soul 
why it was not I that was taken instead of that other 
one in the coffin yonder, for I had often been miserable 
enough to die. When the earth had crashed brutally 
on the lid of the box in the grave, I could think only of 
the solitary soul that was, perchance, wandering some- 
where, groping blindly and alone, seeking the presence 
of God. I could think only of the immeasurable loneli- 
ness it would find there, for the vast solitude of God 
was to me unutterably awful and overwhelming. 
The Dream of a Private Shrine: 

Thrown rudely back upon myself, having by this time 
lost confidence in everybody and everything, there was 
still in my heart the yearning after the unattainable. I 
dreamed more than ever; indeed, my life was more than 
half adream. I wondered why, in the whole wide world, 
there was no form of religion such as I felt the absolute 
need of, and without which I was as one cast away in 
the desert. Then in my imagination I erected the altar 
before which I longed to prostrate myself in tenderest 
devotion. It was my intention to secretly set up a 
tabernacle in my chamber—a place of sacrifice, to which 
I might enter alone and unobserved, and there offer the 
prayer which was ever in my heart and often upon my 
lips. Adjoining my chamber was a closet, lighted by a 
rose-window; this would admirably answer my purpose; 
the glass of the window could be stained so that a beau- 
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tiful and unearthly glow would suffuse the place; the 
walls, hung with rich draperies, were to inclose me as 
with curtains of cloud; the ceiling would be of azure, 
starred with golden stars; the floor cushioned deep with 
velvet rugs, on which to kneel in the hour of my retreat. 
There was to be an altar white as the new-fallen snow, 
—an altar decorated with the emblems of death and 
immortality; an altar gilded and draped with lace, and 
having tapers upon it, which were to be lighted when- 
ever I entered that sanctuary. I wanted these tapers to 
be many, and I wished that they might burn forever; 
for they were to stand before a shrine with golden doors, 
which doors were to be kept closed, save only when I 
could open them in a spirit of unspeakable reverence. 
I could never, even in imagination, furnish that shrine 
with sufficient splendor. I wanted the loveliest light to 
radiate from the holy of holies when I bowed before it 
with a broken and a contrite heart; for therein was to 
be enshrined the image of the Son of God, while all 
about were choirs of chanting Cherubim and Seraphim, 
and in the midst thereof the Holy Spirit hovering in the 
form of a white dove. Fresh flowers were to breathe 
fragrance in the ceaseless serenity of this temple; balsams 
and frankincense and myrrh were to smoulder there in 
brasiers and tripods. , I was to put the shoes from off 
my feet, and to bathe, and to put on a suitable garment 
before I entered this to me most sacred, as it was the * 
most secret of chambers. No eye save mine was to be- 
hold it; no ear to have any knowledge of it whatever; 
for the world I had trusted had betrayed me, and I now 
sought only to be alone with God in the temple I had 
built for His sake. Such was my dream. 

Comfort and Peace at Last: 

Alone no more forever! In the darkness of the night, 
in the solitude of the desert and of the sea, and in that 
more awful solitude which the stranger in a strange land 
knows and suffers, feeling himself the unrecognized 
decimal in the infinite multitude,—thou art with me, 
my ever-watchful and protecting Guardian Angel! I 
know not thy name, nor the fashion of thy form or fea- 
tures; but in my dreams, waking or sleeping, I seem to 
see thee, clad in robes of beauty, thy wings folded in 
perfect peace, thy shining brow half shaded by locks 
celestial, and thy calm eyes, that never close in slumber, 
fixed on mine with a glance of love unspeakable. Often 
I must grieve thee, for I am human and thou are divine; 
but because thou art divine thou wilt pity and forgive 
my human weakness. How can I sin in thy sight, im- 
maculate spirit! how can I yield to the temptations of 
the traducer! With what anguish must thou follow my 
wilful and stumbling steps, throwing thine arms about 
me in the moment of my fall; seeking, alas! vainly, to 
lead me back into the straight way; pricking my con- 
science with the thorn of reproof, till it cries out against 
me in thy name and with thy voice! Silent counsellor! 
How often hast thou stood between me and the unseen 
or unheeded danger that was theatening me! How 
tenderly hast thou smoothed the pillow on my bed of 
pain, and witnessed with grief the torments of this poor 
body! In my saddest hour, perchance, thou hast min- 
gled thy tears with mine, and folded me to thy heart to 
compassionate me—and I not mindful of thee! Heav- 
enly guest, whose home is in my heart, I give thee a 
thousand times ten thousand welcomes! Let me not 
lose thee, nor forget thee, nor cease from reposing trust- 
fully in thee, O loving and beloved! In my last hour 
may thy arms receive my fainting soul and thy bosom 
comfort and sustain it in its agony ! 
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The extracts given herewith are from a modest little 
book published at Notre Dame, Indiana, entitled: A 
Troubled Heart, and How it was Comforted. It is the 
true story of a conversion from the Protestant to the 
Catholic faith, It is the autobiography of one of the 
most poetic and brilliant of American writers—a young 
man who has allowed the religious impulse to shroud 
his genius. It is really a proselyting Catholic tract, but 
it is, nevertheless, a delightful bit of literary work, full of 
human fibre, soul truth, and poetic tenderness. 


The Loneliness of Childhood: 

I was a lonely child. Blessed with brothers and a 
sister near my own age; nourished always in the ten- 
derest paternal and maternal love; surrounded by troops 
of friends, whose affection was won without effort, and 
whose sympathy was shown in a thousand pretty, childish 
ways, I was still lonely, and often loneliest when least 
alone. It was my custom, when my heart was light and 
my spirit gay, to steal apart from my companions, and, 
throwing myself upon the lawn, look upon them in their 
sports as from a dim distance. Their joy was to me 
like a song, to which I listened with a kind of rapture, 
but in which I seldom or never joined. Love, intense 
and absorbing love, and love alone, was my consolation. 
This love I know, and have always known, but love has 
its antipode: it is not hate, but fear. Very early in life 
I learned to know fear. I was afraid of strange faces, 
and more than all else, I was afraid of the dark. How 
often, when alone in my room at night, have I buried 
my face in my pillow, to shut out the visions I saw not, 
yet feared that I might see! When the light was ex- 
tinguished, I seemed suddenly translated to some un- 
known world, which my imagination peopled vaguely, 
and the approach of these invisible and shapeless forms 
was what I dreaded. Alas! how many innocent little 
ones are now suffering as I was wont to suffer in the 
solitude of the night, when a single syllable of love might 
dispel the direst chimeras! The God to whom I had 
been taught to pray—whose majesty and glory were be- 
yond my comprehension; whose image was not before 
me; whose nature came not within the range of my 
conception—that God seemed never to have set one 
star of hope within the blackness of darkness that flooded 
the fearful night of my infancy. It was not the love of 
God that filled my heart then, but rather the fear of Him 
who I had been taught was a jealous God, visiting His 
wrath upon the sinful: and were we not all sinners ? 
No voice spoke to me out of that fathomless gloom; I 
drifted on and on, among formless shades, tremblingly 
awaiting the return of the blessed day. 





The Presbyterian Place of Prayer: 

The meeting house was a large, plastered building; 
severely simple in design, and of the homeliest descrip- 
tion within. There was a stiff, high pulpit, with a red 
cushion upon it, and faded red draperies behind the 
sofa, upon which the minister sat during the singing of 
the hymns. The pews were upholstered in red. or green, 
or brown, according to the taste of the different owners; 
but all else within the building was of the dullest gray; 
even the ungainly windows (which might have been 
tinted, for the sake of the agreeable light they would 
then have given) were painted white, and a thick coat- 
ing of dust upon the exterior made this a dirty gray. 








There was nothing in all that dreary building for the eye 
to fall on with a sense of rest; nothing to soothe or 
comfort the heart; nothing to touch the soul, or to lift it 
even for a moment above the commonplaces of life. 
From the moment the preacher rose in his pulpit to 
give out the hymns—hymns which were not pleasing 
to the ear, and when drawled by a congregation of in- 
different and uncultivated voices became anything but 
edifying—I began to long for the moment when we 
might all get out of the place again into the open air. 
The minister stood with his eyes shut and his hands 
spread out, while he made very long, wandering prayers, 
at the close of which everybody bustled and stirred 
with an audible sense of relief. I never fully compre- 
hended anything the minister said. The monotonous 
two hours that comprised the sum and substance of that 
worship seemed an eternity to me; I dreaded it in an- 
ticipation, and was dragged through it Sunday after 
Sunday in dumb misery. Sometimes, when a window 
was drawn down from the top, a sunbeam, shattered 
upon the waters of a canal that flowed under one wall of 
the building, was reflected upon the ceiling overhead, 
where it danced like a flock of golden butterflies, and I 
was innocently happy in watching the airy gambols of 
those phantom moths. But not every Sabbath was I so 
fortunate. It was ahappy day for me when, twisting 
and turning my neck in childish curiosity, I discovered 
a picture upon the screen beyond which the organ- 
blower was secreted; it was an outline of an angel—an 
angel floating through the air with a lute poised lightly 
upon his breast. Here was something for me to dream 
over, something to help me to forget for the time being 
the weariness of the Sabbath infliction I was destined 
to endure; sickness alone being a valid excuse for our 
stopping away from the house of worship—the sickness 
which, I fear, we often longed for. My angel in the 
organ-loft consoled me for a little time only; some one 
in the pew behind me had noted my wicked fondness for 
turning my back upon the minister. One day, in the 
midst of my revery, when my heart was in the skies with 
that celestial messenger, the man in the pew behind me 
seized me abruptly by the shoulders and turned me face 
about. I was startled and abashed; I feared to look 
again upon the one subject in that dismal house that 
could lead my thoughts to heaven. My last resource 
was my father’s watch. With my head nestled upon his 
arm, and his watch ticking softly in my ear, I soon fell 
asleep; and if I awoke to find that the minister was 
silenced, and the congregation preparing for the general 
visitation which took place at the close of each service, 
I was grateful for the deliverance that left me free of 
a repetition of this mild torture for seven whole days. 
The Lesson of the Grave: 

With the earnest desire for my spiritual welfare which 
my grandfather invariably evidenced, he had found, as 
he believed, a favorable opportunity for impressing upon 
my mind the solemn fact that death is always with us, 
and that it is our first duty to be prepared for it. It 
seemed that a lad of about my own age, but one of 
whom I had never known anything, had died suddenly; 
it was to be present at his obsequies, to take warning 
from the awful suddenness of his death, to listen to the 
lugubrious wail of funeral hymns, to witness the agoniz- 
ing grief of the bereaved, that I was brought away from 
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the embraces of my loving mates. Never shall I forget 
that scene. The gloss of the rosewood coffin; the sickly 
pallor of the memorial wreaths—their odor is still per- 
ceptible, and is forever associated with death; the brood- 
ing thoughts of death—of death not only of the body, 
but, as it seemed to me then, the possible death of the 
soul—of hope, of everything. The whining voice of the 
minister was at intervals drowned in the audible sobs of 
those who were gathered about that lifeless clay. - What 
a hollow mockery it all seemed to me ! 

“*T would not live alway, 

I ask not to stay—” 

sang the choir; but that marble image of youth, beauty, 
aspiration, and radiant love turned a deaf ear against 
the cruel sarcasm, and sealed its dimmed eyes, as if in 
scorn of the singers of such foolish platitudes. Why 
should he not have lived always, thought I, or at least 
until he had learned to despise a world that had become 
hollow and hateful to him? What did that man, who 
stood droning at the head of the coffin, say to the in- 
consolable; what could he say to comfort those who 
were about to hide away forever that marvellous effigy 
of sleep; what could he or any one of them have said 
to me that could for one moment sweep away the black- 
ness of darkness that was enfolding my spirit like a pall ? 
They could say that he had been saved from a wicked 
world, whose wickedness he could not yet have known; 
that he had been snatched away from a life in which he 
must have innocently revelled; for the bloom of un- 
sullied youth, the joy of love, and the power of beauty 
were his. They could say, and they did say—at least 
the preacher did—that he had gone to his Maker. How 
did they know that? What manner of Maker was it 
who could undo this miracle of life, who would rob the 
world of its loveliness, and leave the unseemly to wither 
slowly in their dotage ? O miserable that I was, and 
without help! I heard only the drawl of hopeless hym- 
nody, the half apologetic interludes of the minister, the 
moan of those who refused to be comforted; I saw 
only the sharp outline of that white face; while over all 
and above all was the mingled odor of fresh varnish and 
tuberoses. There was the unceasing wonder in my soul 
why it was not I that was taken instead of that other 
one in the coffin yonder, for I had often been miserable 
enough to die. When the earth had crashed brutally 
on the lid of the box in the grave, I could think only of 
the solitary soul that was, perchance, wandering some- 
where, groping blindly and alone, seeking the presence 
ef God. I could think only of the immeasurable loneli- 
ness it would find there, for the vast solitude of God 
was to me unutterably awful and overwhelming. 
The Dream of a Private Shrine: 

Thrown rudely back upon myself, having by this time 
lost confidence in everybody and everything, there was 
still in my heart the yearning after the unattainable. I 
dreamed more than ever; indeed, my life was more than 
half adream. I wondered why, in the whole wide world, 
there was no form of religion such as I felt the absolute 
need of, and without which I was as one cast away in 
the desert. Then in my imagination I erected the altar 
before which I longed to prostrate myself in tenderest 
devotion. It was my intention to secretly set up a 
tabernacle in my chamber—a place of sacrifice, to which 
I might enter alone and unobserved, and there offer the 
prayer which was ever in my heart and often upon my 
lips. Adjoining my chamber was a closet, lighted by a 
rose-window; this would admirably answer my purpose; 
the glass of the window could be stained so that a beau- 
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tiful and unearthly glow would suffuse the place; the 
walls, hung with rich draperies, were to inclose me as 
with curtains of cloud; the ceiling would be of azure, 
starred with golden stars; the floor cushioned deep with 
velvet rugs, on which to kneel in the hour of my retreat. 
There was to be an altar white as the new-fallen snow, 
—an altar decorated with the emblems of death and 
immortality; an altar gilded and draped with lace, and 
having tapers upon it, which were to be lighted when- 
ever I entered that sanctuary. I wanted these tapers to 
be many, and I wished that they might burn forever; 
for they were to stand before a shrine with golden doors, 
which doors were to be kept closed, save only when I 
could open them in a spirit of unspeakable reverence. 
I could never, even in imagination, furnish that shrine 
with sufficient splendor. I wanted the loveliest light to 
radiate from the holy of holies when I bowed before it 
with a broken and a contrite heart; for therein was to 
be enshrined the image of the Son of God, while all 
about were choirs of chanting Cherubim and Seraphim, 
and in the midst thereof the Holy Spirit hovering in the 
form of a white dove. Fresh flowers were to breathe 
fragrance in the ceaseless serenity of this temple; balsams 
and frankincense and myrrh were to smoulder there in 
brasiers and tripods. I was to put the shoes from off 


my feet, and to bathe, and to put on a suitable garment 


before I entered this to me most sacred, as it was the 
most secret of chambers. No eye save mine was to be- 
hold it; no ear to have any knowledge of it whatever; 
for the world I had trusted had betrayed me, and I now 
sought only to be alone with God in the temple I had 
built for His sake. Such was my dream. 
Comfort and Peace at Last: 
Alone no more forever! In the darkness of the night, 
in the solitude of the desert and of the sea, and in that 
more awful solitude which the stranger in a strange land 
knows and suffers, feeling himself the unrecognized 
decimal in the infinite multitude,—thou art with me, 
my ever-watchful and protecting Guardian Angel! I 
know not thy name, nor the fashion of thy form or fea- 
tures; but in my dreams, waking or sleeping, I seem to 
see thee, clad in robes of beauty, thy wings folded in 
perfect peace, thy shining brow half shaded by locks 
celestial, and thy calm eyes, that never close in slumber, 
fixed on mine with a glance of love unspeakable. Often 
I must grieve thee, for I am human and thou are divine; 
but because thou art divine thou wilt pity and forgive 
my human weakness. How can I sin in thy sight, im- 
maculate spirit! how can I yield to the temptations of 
the traducer! With what anguish must thou follow my 
wilful and stumbling steps, throwing thine arms about 
me in the moment of my fall; seeking, alas ! vainly, to 
lead me back into the straight way; pricking my con- 
science with the thorn of reproof, till it cries out against 
me in thy name and with thy voice! Silent counsellor! 
How often hast thou stood between me and the unseen 
or unheeded danger that was theatening me! How 
tenderly hast thou smoothed the pillow on my bed of 
pain, and witnessed with grief the torments of this poor 
body! In my saddest hour, perchance, thou hast min- 
gled thy tears with mine, and folded me to thy heart to 
compassionate me—and I not mindful of thee! Heav- 
enly guest, whose home is in my heart, I give thee a 
thousand times ten thousand welcomes! Let me not 
lose thee, nor forget thee, nor cease from reposing trust- 
fully in thee, O loving and beloved! In my last hour 
may thy arms receive my fainting soul and thy bosom 
comfort and sustain it in its agony ! 
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VANITY FAIR—FADS, FOIBLES, AND FASHIONS 





The Curse of Cosmetics—The St. James Gazette 

The task of imitating the hues of the natural human 
complexion after they have faded from the face under 
the chilling influence of age has always been a favorite 
one with the versatile female mind. Even in those 
primeval days which are geologically known as the Stone 
Age, sufficient indications have been found in the 
caverns of the Dordogne in the form of petrified ruddle, 
to suggest the theory that the belles of prehistoric France 
adorned their persons with artistic effects of color; 
though whether these studies merely served as a supple- 
ment to a somewhat scanty trousseau, or were actually 
intended to enhance the fading graces of the complex- 
ion, is a problem to which no definite answer is likely to 
be forthcoming. Centuries of work and experience 
have, as a rule, effected an enormous development of 
skill in the arts and of precision in the sciences, and it 
would therefore be only natural to expect that the 
diverse experiences of several thousand years, during 
which a very considerable proportion of the female sex 
has devoted its middle age to the work of counterfeiting 
the exterior of youth, would have produced a high 
standard of science and precision. It would seem, how- 
ever, that in the practice of this particular branch of 
decoration it is impossible to profit much either by the 
mistakes or the experiences of other. Each woman 
starts at the outset almost as unencumbered by trans- 
mitted science as her prehistorical sisters. There are 
no royal roads to perfection. Dexterity of touch, manip- 
ulation, precision of eye, and acute sense of gradations 
of color can only be acquired by care and practice. 
When, moreover, as sometimes happens, an unusual de- 
gree of perfection is attained by a finished mistress of her 
art, the profit—so far as it exists—is hers, hers only, and 
as evanescent as her own youth; while so fleeting are 
the effects which in her most brilliant moods of inspira- 
tion she may evolve, that though here to-day they are 
gone to-morrow, possibly never to be reproduced with the 
same delicacy. On the whole, therefore, there is more 
uncertainty and less satisfaction in this pursuit than in 
almost any other. Possibly, however, this very circum- 
stance may prove an attraction to some persons. It is 
quite certain at any rate that at this present moment a 
very large number of students are daily engaged in 
practising effects of facial decoration, planning new 
creations, and laboring most zealously to acquire delicacy 
and bold precision of touch. Ridicule it as we may, the 
habit is common; and, indeed, at the present moment 
ridicule is by no means an efficient weapon against this 
pernicious habit. Fashion is a more powerful influence 
in the female world than even public opinion—far more 
potent than the most pungent wit; and fashion by no 
means taboos the use of paint to enhance the personal 
attractions. The contrary is rather the case. A walk 
through Hyde Park at the fashionable hour, a few mo- 
ments spent in observation at the houses of the great 
London hostesses, a glance cast round the crowded boxes 
of the opera on a subscription night, a lounge through 
the enclosure at Goodwood as the season drew to a close 
—would have convinced the most incredulous that many 
of the old arrows of sarcasm have lost their sting and 
will fall blunted from the smooth exterior of the butt if 
rashly launched there. Much may be learned, more- 
over, with regard to the progress of the art of maguillage 


within the sacred precincts of the Throne-Room or the 
Ball-Room of Buckingham Palace; and there are many 
ladies of high rank who would as soon dream of going to 
Court without their diamonds as of appearing without 
their complexion. Clearly, therefore, it is useless to 
survey the question solely from the attitude of de haut en 
bas. The theory of utility is one which has never com- 
mended itself to the female mind to any appreciable ex- 
tent, and arguments drawn solely from the utilitarian 
armory have in consequence never proved very efficient 
opponents to the extravagances of the feminine toilette. 
A consideration, therefore, of the physical evils which 
may arise from the abuse of cosmetics and face-paints is 
not likely to exercise much influence in deterring the 
fairer half of humanity from indulgence in the pernicious 
custom. And yet these physical ills are, one would 
think, sufficiently alarming to act as a deterrent. The 
smallest of them is the premature ageing of the face in 
consequence of the slow death of the outer skin, the 
transformation of this delicate covering into a hard, 
yellow, wrinkled substance, which almost simulates the 
hues of death, and which gradually becomes incapable 
of effective disguise. Worth considering, moreover, is 
the perpetual discomfort under which the foolish woman 
must labor, the irritation which contracts her skin, the 
long and weary hours of the toilette, the self-control 
necessary to restrain the facial muscles from undue ex- 
ertion, the care with which she must avoid the risks of 
excessive exertion and exposure to July sun or Novem- 
ber rain. Nor is this all. Death itself may supervene 
from the clogging of the pores and consequent interfer- 
ence with the natural action of the body. Blood- 
poisoning may ensue from the use of metallic compounds, 
and the end will come in great agony. Recent cases 
have shown that the danger is a very real one; while 
the memory of the beautiful Countess of Coventry 
(Maria Gunning), whose premature death was solely due 
to the use of violet powder manufactured with the help 
of white lead, ought to act as a terrible warning to those 
whose vanity is in danger of overmastering their prudence. 
‘The Contagion of Manners—T. W. H—Harper’s Bazar 
At a large public meeting, the other day, several of 
the speakers urged the value of public-school discipline, 
pointing out the advantage of bringing children of differ- 
ent social circles together in school as in life; and the 
permanent good arising when the child of the profes- 
sional man, for instance, is beaten in his studies, as 
sometimes happens, by the child of the day-laborer. All 
such allusions invariably brought applause from a very 
well educated and generally well-to-do audience. But 
it was observable that these arguments all began and 
ended with boys. Not a word was said by any speaker 
about the advantages or disadvantages, if any, of giving 
to girls the same discipline; and this omission seemed 
rather to vitiate the argument. As the education and 
even the employments of the two sexes are plainly com- 
ing nearer together—contrary to what used to be pre- 
dicted as the result of advancing civilization—it would 
seem that the problem of education must be in this re- 
spect much the same for both. Yet there are undoubt- 
edly many parents who, while able to see the advantages 
of a more public education for boys, draw the line there, 
and demand for their growing daughters what is called 
a select school. My own impression is that this distinc- 
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tion is a mistake, and that whatever arguments apply to 
public-school education for boys must reach girls also. 
In the first place, girls need, even more than boys, to 
learn at school the qualities and merits of those in.a 
different social circle, because if they do not learn it 
then, they may never learn it. Men learn it all through 
their lives, because almost every department of business 
brings into contact and comparison those trained in very 
different spheres. Women not engaged in business have 
much less opportunity for this contact; their homes in- 
clude but two grades—employers and employed; and 
outside of their homes it is only some rare occasion of 
church work or charitable work which brings women into 
that easy intercourse with those out of their own set 
which is so familiarto men. If Jane Maria does not 
learn at school that the daughter of the coal-heaver or 
the washerwoman may be as good a scholar and even 
have as good manners as herself, she may never have 
another opportunity; whereas her brother may make 
the same discovery in college or in business. So far, 
then, the need of this free early intercourse would seem 
even greater in case of the girl. The answer to this 
would be that the risk of contamination in morals or 
manners will also be greater in case of the girl. Is this 
so certain? It is useless to deny that in certain large 
cities populated largely by lately-arrived foreigners there 
may be some ground for this fear; but it must not be 
carried far. It must always be remembered that, for- 
tunately for our civilization, the race and religion most 
largely represented among these very foreigners happen 
to maintain a high standard of feminine purity; and that, 
therefore, as to the most important essentials, the danger 
is less than one might suppose. If it be said that in 
case of a girl there should be absolutely no danger at 
all, it can only be answered that no such security has 
ever been discovered, since the conventual system of 
education certainly does not effect it. Even as to man- 
ners, the most exclusive private school may still leave 
much to be desired. The more exclusive it is, the more 
certain it is that some very rough material will be sent 
there to be made into shape. I have heard an anxious 
parent deplore that the occasional outbreaks of her little 
girl in the direction of rudeness and slang were generally 
traced to the carefully selected children of the city school, 
and not to the offspring of country blacksmiths and farm 
laborers with whom she played at their summer home. 
I remember to have discussed this matter many years 
ago with a gentleman whose official duties obliged him 
to take an interest in the public schools. He shook his 
head over them a good deal, thinking that bad manners 
were more contagious than good, and that the general 
mixture was dangerous. Yet it turned out, as I sus- 
pected, that his own daughters could have taught the 
other school-girls more real mischief than they would 
have learned from them, although these young ladies 
had been reared in French seclusion. It is the general 
experience, probably, that the freedom of American 
manners trains’ those who grow up under it, and that 
there is nothing more dangerous than to be transplanted 
into it from a foreign convent. As to the general prop- 
osition that bad is more contagious than good, it is 
probable that much depends on the temperament of the 
observer. It is to be noticed, however, that the greater 
imitativeness of girls is, on the whole, an aid to civiliza- 
tion. Any one can see in a public school that the pres- 
ence of a few girls better dressed and better mannered 
than the rest is a great stimulus to the others and a 
source of immediate imitation, whereas boys care com- 
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paratively little for such things. The longing desire for 
good form exhibits itself in girls of eight or ten, whereas 
a boy of the same age would with the greatest composure 
wear a torn’hat and patched trousers into the presence 
of a feudal aristocracy. On the whole, where home in- 
fluences are thoroughly good and a child’s nature is still 
transparent, so that the parent can keep watch over it, 
there seems to be little danger to the manners and 
morals of boys, or even of girls, from any ordinary public 
school. Early sins are less contagious than we are apt 
to suppose, and they certainly do not go so deep. Any 
one who will review his childish associates, and consider 
how many of his most perilous companions have turned 
out irreproachably, will surely take a more hopeful view. 
The only boy in my native town with whom I was ex- 
pressly forbidden to associate for fear of moral contam- 
ination has since died an eminent clergyman; and the 
only member of my college class who ever reached the 
State-prison would have been recognized by unanimous 
vote, at our graduation, as the most trustworthy and 
thoroughly respectable member of the entire class. 

A Metropolitan Beauty Doctor— The New York World 

A shrewd little business woman who keeps a beauty 
parlor in Twenty-third street, where oils, creams, balms, 
lotions, soaps, perfumes, powders, and toilet articles are 
offered for sale, has this inscription over the door lead- 
ing to the cabinet: “Trust me all in all or not at all.” 
Keen-eyed and close-mouthed, wary as only a woman of 
the world can be, she brings to her profession the ex- 
perience and intelligence of a medical career and the 
refinements of a lady. For reasons of her own she lives 
entirely within herself, is known as Madame by her 
customers, and with the assistance of a young woman 
conducts a business which, while exclusive, is both 
remunerative and respectable No man is ever seen to 
enter the place save as a messenger or collector, and, 
while any woman can buy goods, only a chosen few are 
admitted to the toilet cabinet for treatment, and it is 
from these few that her income is derived. She values 
her time at the rate of $5 an hour, but she is quick in 
treating a case, clear in prescribing, and in a fifteen- 
minute talk one is often put in possession of the most 
valuable hints. The patron is seated in an adjustable 
chair and a hand-glass placed on her lap. By degrees 
the shade is rolled down from the window and madame 
looks her customer over and knows the thing to be done 
in an instant. A greasy, gray face is thoroughly washed 
by steaming it, to open the pores and eruptions. Blotches 
and soreness of the lips are treated with sweet oil and 
cream. Inflamed lids are ointed, lashes combed and 
clipped, eyebrows shaped to describe pretty curves, and 
where there is a tendency to meet, the bridge of the 
nose is cleared of straggling hairs with an electric needle. 
She trains the hair to grow about the temples in the 
manner most becoming to the face, and scolding locks 
and ear pieces are effectually dealt with. A poor com- 
plexion is made the subject of dietetic philosophy, and 
if necessary she will make out a bill of fare which if 
adhered to for a year will certainly prove beneficial, not 
only to the face, but to the general health of the body. 
She has great faith in perspiration, and advises long walks, 
even in the hcttest weather, with the face heavily veiled. 
Kitchen work is also prescribed. Not long ago a resident 
of Fifth avenue, who pays a cook $2,000 a year, was 
told to go in the kitchen and shel! peas, mix a cake, or 
knead bread for an hour every day to freshen up her 
complexion. Madame is an enthusiast to an extent 
bordering on madness on the subject of cleanliness, and 
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argues that there is a degree of personal neatness equally 
as fascinating as beauty. Without actually cleaning the 
hair, she will direct the work and superintend an arrange- 
ment most agreeable to the lines of the face. She has 
recipes for sweetening the breath and a hundred tricks 
to make lovely woman doubly attractive. For instance, 
any one can manicure a pair of hands, but few are able 
to cure redness of the skin, and swollen veins. She ad- 
vises muscular action. One woman is ordered to fan 
herself; a lorgnette mounted on a rod of silver is sug- 
gested for another, so that when not in use the too highly 
colored members are piled on the tip of the rod, thus 
forcing the blood down from the hands, a third is to 
knit incessantly, and the writer has in mind two beauti- 
ful women pursuing this plan whose names are famous 
in both continents. Of all the remarkable things done 
by this very remarkable woman that of dressing a lady’s 
arm exceeds everything else. Some otherwise beauti- 
ful arms are marred by a light growth of hair, to which 
sleeveless bathing suits and lace-sleeved walking dresses 
have so largely conduced. One season of bare arms 
on the beach is all the lesson a society woman needs; 
after that she takes her ocean dip in long sleeves, silk 
mitts and a broad-brimmed hat. But the mischief ac- 
complished, it is necessary to pluck the arms before the 
fair creature can appear in evening dress. In this oper- 
ation the madame is an expert. She goes over the arm 
with a pair of tweezers on the day of the opera, ball, or 
carpet party, and drawing out the darker hair from 
shoulder to wrist, resorts to some delicate paste to con- 
ceal the down that remains. Of course, this treatment 
has to be repeated for each subsequent occasion, and 
those ladies who go in society a great deal find the low- 
neck and short-sleeve bodice a most expensive fashion. 
These visits are kept profoundly secret and are made by 
appointment. One lady pays madame $100 a year to 
dress her right arm only, the left she does herself, and 
a well-known singer’s pretty mouth is kept free from the 
hateful shade of a dark mustache for $60 paid in monthly 
checks. Some half dozen women of position and wealth 
go to the parlor to have their hair examined and the 
thread of silver pulled out or touched with bleaching 
fluid. While many of her patrons are not in a position 
to keep a maid, there are more who prefer that the 
servants as well as the members of their family be kept 
in ignorance of the annoyance of creeping age. 

Select Soctalists—Mrs. Ashton Dilke—Syndicate Letter 

For the right moment you must wait, as Fabius did 
most patiently when warring against Hannibal, though 
many censured his delays; but when the time comes you 
must strike hard, as Fabius did, or your waiting will be 
in vain and fruitless. Such is the motto, and such the 
aim of the Fabian Society. They are a select and cul- 
tivated body, the Fabians, and infinitely the most re- 
spectable of the English Socialist societies. Even in the 
eyes of the socially and politically orthodox, the Fabians 
are regarded as hovering on an admissible border line 
between social propriety and those uttermost depths of 
Bohemia to which all advanced reformers are relegated 
by the powers that be. A true Fabian in no sense feels 
bound to declare war @ outrance against modern society. 
On the contrary, he expressly condemns force as a 
remedy, and disbelieves in revolutionary upheavals. He 
is, as a rule, distinctly literary in his tastes and occupa- 
tions, and his primary aim asa Fabian is of an educa- 
tional character. Fabians are elected on their personal 
merits, and are not allowed to be idle. The serious 
study of Socialist doctrines is enjoined upon all, and each 
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is bound to contribute something toward the public good, 
either as lecturer or writer. Fabians are convinced, and 
rightly so, that ignorance is at the bottom of much of the 
political listlessness of the people and they do their best 
to remedy the evil. Men who are scared by the possible 
dynamite of the Anarchist and the belief in force argu- 
ments of the Social Democrats take kindly to Socialistic 
doctrines under Fabian tuition. The pill is pleasantly 
sugared and the strong ingredients are swallowed un- 
perceived. In a word, to borrow a phrase from the Pall 
Mall Gazette, Socialism under Fabian auspices is made 
as rose-pink as the depressing facts of English pauperism 
will admit. When we come to numbers, there are but 
100 Fabians, all told, but the proportion of clever and 
rising men among them, who are making their reputa- 
tion in the political and literary world, is very consider- 
able. Such, for instance, is Bernard Shaw, writer and 
journalist, who was spoken of the other day as a possible 
Radical candidate for Chelsea. His particular metier 
is art-criticism, and at every Press View, a tall figure, 
pencil in hand, with a fair beard, regular features, and a 
general appearance of smoothness about him, may be 
seen making the round of the pictures with his brother 
critics. His dress, too, is peculiar; it is all-wool, of a 
light-brownish tinge, neither linen collar nor silk tie being 
tolerated. This is but one of Mr. Shaw’s little feats. 
The rose pinkners of the Fabian Socialism receive a pow- 
erful impulse from the presence in the society of Walter 
Crane and his friend, J. M. Strudwick. Mr. Crane’s So- 
cialism takes the special form of art for the people, a 
general striving against the sordid hideousness of the 
poor man’s life, and he shows his sympathy in a practical 
way by drawing (gratis) exquisite designs for Socialist 
publications, and great decorative cartoons for popular 
demonstrations. In this respect he sets an example to 
his fellow-artist, the great William Morris, whose beauti- 
ful wall papers and hangings, in spite of all the Demo- 
cratic proclivities of their creator, still remain a luxury 
unattainable by all but the privileged few. Passing from 
art to literature, there is a charming little Socialist and 
literary household down at Lee, in Kent, tenanted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Bland, both of them original 
members of the society. This prim suburb, mostly 
given over to British Philistinism in its most bourgeois 
manifestation, was terribly scandalized at first by the 
pleasant sazs-géne of its Socialist neighbors. Mrs. Bland 
was observed personally instructing her domestic in the 
mysteries of coloring the doorstep with red chalk, and 
the merry little Bland children in esthetic pinafores 
were seen daily running about the garden with bare feet ! 
The gossips of Lee were deeply agitated, but the Bland 
household went peacefully on its way. Both husband 
and wife write articles, reviews and stories, the latter 
often in partnership; but Mrs. Bland, under her maiden 
name of E. Nesbit, has published moreover a great deal 
of very charming verse. The Fabian umbrella is a very 
capacious one, and shelters every imaginable develop- 
ment of modern thought under its protecting silk. 
Catholics and Atheists, Russian Anarchists and English 
State Socialists, may all be found in the ranks of the 
society; it is, therefore, not at all surprising to discover 
no less than four clergymen of the Church of England 
among the members. First, there is the Rev. H. C. Shut- 
tleworth, the eloquent incumbent of St. Nicholas Cole 
Abbey in the city, whose stirring addresses to working 
men, and whose spirited denunciations from the pulpit 
of the sins of the rich have attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Canon Shuttleworth, with his round red face, dark 
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eyes, and friendly, somewhat jovial manner, satisfac- 
torily solves the problem of being at once a bona-fide 
Socialist and an orthodox Anglican. Mrs. Shuttleworth, 
too, always dressed in exquisite taste, enthusiastically 
supports her husband in his propaganda. A far less 
orthodox person is the Rev. Stewart Headlam, the 
founder of the Church and Stage Guild, and the special 
friend of the ballet girls, who, in point of fact, has been 
inhibited from holding a living by the Bishop of London, 
owing chiefly to his somewhat peculiar views regarding 
the drama. His wife apparently shares his lordship’s 
distrust of the ballet girl, and has left her husband’s 
house, and the Church and Stage Guild, that fantastic 
attempt to combine two utterly incongruous elements, has 
fallen into considerable disrepute. Stewart Headlam, 
a small, slim man with a cynical expression and an eye- 
glass, is a special friend of Mrs. Besant’s, who, in order 
to show conclusively that her atheism is not the result 
of prejudice, goes out of her way to be polite to wearers 
of the cloth; they are now colleagues on the school 
board, and both do much good work in the cause of free 
education, free dinners, and fair wages to all employees 
of the board. Of other energetic Fabians, two, oddly 
enough, Sydney Olivier and Sydney Webb, hail from the 
Colonial Office, whence, after being immersed all day in 
the intricacies of red tape, they emerge into the more 
congenial sphere of Radical reform and Socialist doc- 
trine. Sydney Webb is a man of quite unbounded 
energy, who thrives on hard work; he is a great authority 
on taxation of ground rents, that hard nut which as yet 
the economists have failed to crack satisfactorily. Then 
there is Ernest Radford, a rising litterateur, and latest 
editor of W. Savage Landor; and finally there is the 
sprightly Graham Wallers, a youth who is generally 
credited with a capacity for rendering Fabian teaching 
specially attractive to his feminine hearers. There is a 
curious family resemblance between the Fabian ladies; 
they mostly affect zsthetic garments; they cut their hair 
short, and at their meetings they all take their hats off. 
I always remember my first impression of Charlotte 
Wilson, one of the most advanced of the Fabians, an 
enthusiastic Anarchist, friend of Prince Krapotkin and 
of Mrs. Parsons, of Chicago fame. Mrs. Wilson walked 
into the hall dressed in a long, straight ulster coat; she 
sat down in front of me, flung her large floppy hat on 
the seat, ran her fingers through her short, black hair, 
and settled down to the debate with rapt attention. In 
spite of the manliness of her movements, there was 
something distinctly attractive in the pale delicate face 
and large brown eyes with their absorbed intense expres- 
sion. Charlotte Wilson is a splendid worker, the ready 
champion of every neglected cause, and one of the few 
people who really practise what they preach in every-day 
life. She and her husband live in a workman’s cottage 


out at Hampstead, keeping no servant, and indulging in ~ 


no luxuries; all the remainder of their income is devoted 
to the cause. There is one taunt which can never be 
thrown at the head of a Fabian—that of paid agitator. 
It isa fundamental rule of the society that all work 
should be voluntary; payment is not even accepted for 
lecturing. It is the only way to keep up the level of the 
work done, and the only way, too, to escape an accusa- 
tion from which the Social Democratic Federation have 
never been able to clear themselves, that of accepting 
Tory money. The Fabians, as a body, are above re- 
proach in such matters. So far, however, they have only 
played their waiting game; whether, when the time 
comes to strike, they will in truth strike to some pur- 
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pose, or whether, as far as they are concerned, such a 
time will ever come at all, the future alone will prove. 

Terpsichore and the Knickerbockers—Philadelphia Times 

If the buxom wives and fair-skinned daughters of the 
pompous old Dutch burgomasters of New Amsterdam, 
who in the early days used to buy their finery at the 
well-stocked store of Herr Schepen Cornelius Steenwyck, 
then the leading dry-goods importer of the city, could 
but revisit these glimpses of the moon for an hour or 
two on a ball night in our time they would return to 
their shades feeling that they had lived in vain. Full 
two centuries have passed since a ball in New York 
meant a pilgrimage of ten or a dozen couples, in Jan Der- 
icksen’s lumbering coaches, to some tavern in Haarlem, 
on whose sanded floor the dancers would glide about till 
tired, when they would sit down to very substantial re- 
freshments of bread and chocolate, served out on their 
laps. The present generation has seen the evolution of 
the ball from a shabby grub to a brilliant chrysalis. Up 
to 1734, when a grand ball was given at the fort of the 
British Governor of the city to the Council Assembly, 
merchants, and leading citizens of the town and suburbs 
on the occasion of the birthday of the Prince of Wales, 
there is no record of any festivity on a scale to be com- 
pared with those of the present day. During the period 
of British occupation the dances were generally small, 
enjoyable affairs, without any attempt at unusual dis- 
play. They were, however, often fine displays of the 
terpsichorean art, which in colonial times grew to be 
considered as an accomplishment beyond all others 
essential to recognition in good society. No merry- 
making was complete unless one or more of the stately 
dances of the day were given. Even then, as now, the 
belles and beaux of New York danced for sweet charity's 
sake, but the swift motions of the limbs and the flying 
movements of the feet, combined with greater intricacies 
than are to be found in modern dances, made the floor 
of a ball room the last place in the world for any one 
who was not an adept inthe art. Fifty years later found 
an amazing change in the character of dancing and ball 
rooms in general. The evolution had begun, cotillions, 
round dances and the execrable custom of handing re- 
freshments around were then in vogue. The dilemma 
of aman of society who, with a cup of boiling tea in 
one hand and a plate of sweet cakes in the other, was 
trying with all his might to carry on a conversation with 
some charming girl at his side similarly situated, may be 
imagined. Under Knickerbocker rule, the dance was 
somewhat modified and the stately measure of the earlier 
period partially restored. In those days the only avail- 
able hall in town was at the City Hotel, where the ladies’ 
dining room was the select dancing hall of the budding 
metropolis. The art at this time seemed to be in dan- 
ger of being frozen to death. It was discountenanced 
by the Church and frowned upon even by the newspapers 
of the day. The “ Publicks,” as the old assemblies were 
then called, were under the control of John Charraud, 
the only dancing-master in the city, who held a mon- 
opoly of that post for fully fifty years. At best these 
social gatherings were tame affairs, the wildest dissipa- 
tion being a humdrum cotillion or a Spanish dance, 
which would be laughed at now were it attempted in 
any ballroom. The march of fashion up town has long 
since obliterated the scene of Charraud’s triumphs. 
The hall afterward became a dog-pit, the rendezvous 
of the worst sporting characters. The barriers of dignity 
established in the ball room under Knickerbocker rule 
were soon demolished when the old Fire Department 
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and the political influence that permeated everything, 
society included, began to give their own complexion to 
the affairs of the young metropolis. These were the 
days of the wild and rollicking revels, costing a small 
fortune to the participants and indirectly to the city, 
which, disguised under the name of balls, were held at 
Tammany and Apollo Halls. Sometimes as many as 
five hundred couples would be jostling and elbowing 
each other on the floor at once. Art was forgotten and 
the most vigorous dancer, who was the last to succumb 
to the fatigue of herculean and long-continued efforts, 
carried off the palm. At many of these dances there 
might be seen specimens of the New York grisette, per- 
forming sundry high jinks or sitting vis-a-vis with scme 
wealthy man or well-known official; but it was a perilous 
thing indeed for any one to hint that the presence of 
such persons on the floor was not in proper taste. A 
hint to that effect would have been, and sometimes was, 
the signal for a fight—a thing the fire laddies were not 
a whit averse to at any time. These noisy gatherings 
have their legitimate successors in the French balls, 
which in New York at least afford the excitement so 
highly appreciated by a certain class, to whom the per- 
formances of a well-conducted ball room would appear 
tame indeed. While brilliant balls are a matter of 
almost every-day occurrence in New York during the 
season, it is only the very rich who can afford to give 
such entertainments on a really extensive scale. The 
best ball-givers in the city are Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Franklin 
Woodruff, Mr. and Mrs. D. Willis James, the Vander- 
bilts, the Livingstons, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Mrs. Paran 
Stevens, Mrs. J. A. Roosevelt, Burke-Roche, Pierre Marie 
and probably half a dozen others, all very rich and well- 
known people. Whenever any one of the number gives 
a ball the cost of the entertainment runs away up into 
the thousands of dollars. Nothing is spared to secure 
the desired artistic and spectacular effect. Dancing is 
a secondary consideration, although the music is always 
the best. The arrangements are generally left wholly 
in the hands of a caterer when the affair is given by an 
individual or family; but if it is an organization ball a 
committee usually has charge of the management. One 
of the best-known men in society, who has both given 
and managed many fine balls in his time, said: “It 
isn’t the matter of expense alone that prevents the 
majority of our people from giving grand balls; there 
are a variety of other things to be considered. The 
management of a big ball is really one of the most deli- 
cate operations imaginable. After the vexatious ques- 
tion of the invitations is disposed of, there is the music. 
Players in the best bands are paid considerably more 
than ordinary orchestra performers, getting from $5 to 
$7 per night. They are all fine-looking men and appear 
in full evening dress. For grand balls they usually send 
from twenty-five to thirty-five pieces and give a selection 
including waltzes, quadrilles, and lancers. The item of 
music alone, including the pay of the leader, will not fall 
short of $500. This is outside of supper and refresh- 
ments for the players. One fashionable caterer will 
make a thousand dollars go a long way, if given carte 
blanche, while another will produce no more satisfactory 
results with twice that sum. The average ball and sup- 
per in good society and the best style will rarely cost the 
host over ten dollars ahead. One cannot estimate these 
things by the invitation balls, where the charge of twenty- 
five or thirty dollars a ticket is sometimes made. We 
fairly lead the globe in the magnificence of the balls and 
receptions given by private citizens, but they cost amaz- 
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ingly. The expense of a Charity or a Patriachs’ ball is 
little short of $20,000, and has often run much higher. 
For a ball to 500 persons the cost would be about: 
Caterer, . ‘ A F $2,500 
Musicians, say thirty-five pieces, 300 
Florist, hall, table decorations, favors, 1,000 
If it is necessary to hire the hall for the dancers this sum 
would, of course, be swelled, considerably and the entire 
cost would be about $4,500. For smaller balls, or parlor 
dances, as they have now come to be known, half a dozen 
musicians are all that are needed. Sometimes these are 
supplemented by a soloist or two to increase the inter- 
est, but this is only done where the affair is strictly 
private.” One class of balls which is arecent outgrowth 
of social necessity is given by families who come from 
some distant city to live here, and who are not yet well 
known in society or invited out as much as they could 
wish. They give an entertainment at their home and 
invite only such persons as they feel confident will not 
refuse. One expects to meet people at such balls whom 
one may never see again and there is no embarrassment. 
Sometimes a caterer will engage to supply music as well 
as edibles, but this is rare, and is never the case at big 
balls. There is a host of capital caterers in New York, 
and during the gay season they are besieged by applica- 
tions for their services. The cost of satisfying the ap- 
petites of the dancers varies, not according to their 
hunger, but to the character of the affair. Said one of 
the caterers: ‘ There is a wide difference in the expense 
attached to balls. At a recent ball given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark, one of the most notable entertainments of 
the season, there were five hundred people present. The 
cost was considerable, as you may believe. A still larger 
affair was the reception given by Mrs. William Astor in 
February, where one thousand people were in the par- 
lors. Ata reception given by Mrs. Franklin Woodruff 
there were eight hundred persons in all, After the re- 
ception there was a dinner—a very select one, for thirty 
persons at six small tables.” “ At the great Vanderbilt 
fancy dress ball of 1888,” said a well-known florist, “the 
decorations cost $4,000. At Cornelius Vanderbilt’s 
ball last January the hall was trimmed with a terrace- 
work of Japanese ferns, and suspended from the back- 
ground were groups of orchids. Every room was decor- 
ated with different colors. The principal one is the 
pink room. The gentlemen’s room was in yellow, the 
ladies’ room in red. The floral display was the talk of 
the town at the time and cost $2,500. Then there was 
the grand ball at Delmonico’s, winter before last, to Miss 
Livingston, at which the decoration cost $1,500. At 
Mrs. William Astor’s reception and ball last winter I 
made a very peculiar and effective decoration with 
American flowers, principally Beauty roses and orchids. 
These were strung along the mantels and among her 
The decorations cost, I think, $1,- 
ooo. Mrs. Ogden Goelet’s reception ball last winter in 
honor of Mrs. Orme Wilson, was a unique and costly 
affair. About $1,500 were spent in flowers alone. The 
principal flower was a light pink ivory rose called 
Madame Gabriel Luizette and there was a profusion of 
Marie Louise Violets. I remember that I devised a very 
pretty conceit in the shape of a wheelbarrow, containing 
fifty bunches of violets, which were distributed as favors 
to the guests. The flowers for the Patriarchs’ balls run 
all the way from $500 to $1,000, depending upon the 
number of persons and the size of the hall. Usually 
where a supper follows the dancing the table decorations 
cost at the rate of $150 for a dinner of twenty.” 
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THE SONNET—A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS 





The Sonnet—Eugene Lee-Hamilton—London Academy 
Fourteen small, baleful berries on the hem 

Of Circe’s mantle, all of greenest gold ; 

Fourteen of lone Calypso’s tears that roll’d 
Into the sea, for pearls to come of them ; 
Fourteen small signs of omen in the gem 

With which Medea human fate foretold ; 

Fourteen small drops, which Faustus, growing old, 
Craved of the Fiend to water Life’s dry stem. 
It is the pure-white diamond Dante brought 

To Beatrice; the sapphire Laura wore 
When Petrarch cut it sparkling out of thought ; 

The ruby Shakespeare hewed from his heart’s core ; 
The dark, deep emerald that Rossetti wrought 

For his own soul, to wear for evermore. 


Character—Lucy C. Bull—New England Magazine 
The sudden thrust of speech is no mean test 
Of man or woman. Once in history, 
Twice in romance, a soul’s wide agony 
Into three words the world has heard compressed. 
Three broke from Cesar, muffling face and breast ; 
And Desdemona, in her midnight cry, 
“Nobody, I myself!” is by that lie, 
In all her purity made manifest. 
But Tito, Tito, standing so securely, 
Tito, the idol of the market place, 
Who, muttering to himself, ‘Some madman surely,” 
Could look his stricken father in the face, 
From a yet deeper well his falsehood drew 
And lived more base than that young wife died true. 


Phryne in Hades— William Young—The Century 
To Phryne, wandering by Lethe’s brink, 
Spake, with rude lips, a phantom at her side: 
“ Ere of this last forgetfulness we drink, 
Who in thy memory doth last abide 
Of all who loved thee living?” To and fro 
Swayed the fair head, and seemed to ponder long 
A doubtful thought: and “ Ah, that I might know! 
For these with laughter wooed me, those with song, 
And all with gifts—save one, and he with tears. 
Yet who gave most, most quickly was forgot ; 
And him who praised me I remember not; 
And mirth is but a crackling in mine ears. 
Nay,”—and a mist across her wan eyes crept,— 
“ Yet must I think of him with whom I wept.” 


Indian Summer—Henry B. Hirst 
The air is warm, warm as in June, the sky 

As blue as June’s and yet I hear no song, 

Not even the chirp of birds; and far along, 
Stirred by the light wind, or the passer-by, 

The crimson leaves are crackling ; and the cry 
Of hunter’s hounds sweeps o’er the yellow-hill. 
Choked in its bed, in silence sleeps the rill ; 
The rabbit leaves his form ; and far on high, 

On the tall hickory, the squirrel springs 

From limb to limb, and yet the woods are. bare ; 
And though the air is June’s, the forests wear 
A wintry aspect, while the silence brings 

My thoughts to times when I, if living, sere, 


May yearn for hours as bright, when all around is drear. 


Jealousy—Charles H. Luders— Travellers Record 
Unto what end is thy untrustfulness ? 
And wherefore makest thou thy spies to stand 
Round thine own palace, upon every hand, 
When thou alone thyself canst dispossess ? 
if thou dost find thy faith in me is less, 
What arguments await true love’s demand ? 
Which of my actions, being duly scanned, 
Doth one brief lapse from loyalty confess ? 
Sweet, let thy love dismiss each lingering doubt ; 
Recall thy lurking watchers, one by one : 
Lest, maddened by a vague and shadowy rout 
Of haunting terrors, I unwisely run— 
Like an escaping criminal—from out 
My prison-house, with no deed darkly done. 


A Shell—Clinton Scollard—Pittsburg Bulletin 
What liquid music this white whorl hath heard, 
And what tempestuous, drowning symphonies, 
Forever hearkening at the changeful sea’s 
Great lips to catch the faintest whispered word ! 
Still is the sense of sound within it stirred ; 
Is it the echo of the flute-toned breeze, 
The siren’s song, the waves’ wild melodies, 
Or none of these,—or all divinely blurred ? 
Lend thou attentive ear! This vocal shell 
Hath listed Egypt’s heart-throbs, and the sound 
Of Nile’s mysterious voice whose murmur links 
The known and the unknown that hath no bound; 
Perchance,—who knows ?—if thou but heedest well, 
Thou mayest learn the secret of the Sphinx! 


Love's Blindness—M. M. Selman—Boston Transcript 
You judged him all unworthy; then you said 
That she who loved him to his faults was blind ; 
And thus the verdict of the general mind, 
In adage phrased, that Love is sightless, led 
You captive. Nathless would I question, bred 
Of what high lineage soe’er you find 
You saw, its worth. ‘Tis false to all mankind, 
Who of the charge of love unmerited 
By God’s own love stand quit. I tell you Nay! 
Love hath the deeper vision, zzszght, keen 
To reach the spirit through its mask of clay, 
To read the motive and the mood, unseen 
By eyes which note but earth-bound, grovelling things, 
Where Love discerns the undeveloped wings. 


: The Truth—Archibald Lampman—Scribner’s 
Friend, though thy soul should burn thee, yet be still. 
_ Thoughts were not meant for strife, nor tongues for swords. 
He that sees clear is gentlest of his words, 
And that’s not truth that hath the heart to kill. 
The whole world’s thought shall not one truth fulfil. 
Dull in our age, and passionate in youth, 
No mind of man hath found the perfect truth ; 
Nor shalt thou find it; therefore, friend, be still. 
Watch and be still, nor hearken to the fool, 
The babbler of consistency and rule: 
Wisest is he who, never quite secure, 
Changes his thoughts for better day by day : 
To-morrow some new light will shine, be sure, 
And thou shalt see thy thoughts another way. 
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An Incident of the Ratl—The Philadelphia Item 

We went winding up the mountains, our massive 
engine drawing us up the curving grades without an ap- 
parent effort. We had crossed an iron bridge and made 
a curve, at the end of which another was 1n sight, wind- 
ing to the left, and a short distance from the track a 
cottage home stood in the shadow of the hills. Looking 
past it to a point just beyond, which was visible from 
my side of the engine, I saw—and I excitedly exclaimed. 

“A child on the track !” 

At the exclamation, John sprang from his seat. One 
glance down the track and his face became pallid. A 
child —three years old, perhaps—stood midway between 
the rails and not one hundred yards from the engine. I 
looked from John to the child. It stood facing us, 
clapping its little hands as it was wont to do from its 
mother’s arms, perhaps, at the passing of the cars. In 
another instant I was thrown forward—almost pitching 
through the glass window in front. At the same mo- 
ment I heard a scream, a woman’s voice, and with arms 
aloft, and face paralyzed with terror, the mother stood 
upon the steps of her cottage. We were nearer the 
child, it was not twenty yards from the engine, which, 
under the pressure of the air-brake, was bumping and 
jolting furiously. I looked for John, his seat was 
vacant; again ahead; the pilot was within twenty feet of 
the child, the train still in motion, too rapidly to be 
checked before reaching it! I shut my eyes, my heart 
stood still. Again the mother’s heart-rending scream, 
and I opened my eyes to see the child tossed several 
feet in the air. My head swam as I averted my eyes, 
and I fancied I heard the crushing of the little form by 
the now slowly revolving wheels, when in husky tones I 
heard a man’s voice utter: “Thank God!” 

I opened my eyes, and standing upon the pilot was 
John Akers, holding in his arms the child—its face 
wreathed in smiles. The engine was now at a standstill. 
From the cottage the father came with blanched face 
and trembling steps. The child in merry accent called 
out, “ Want to ride, papa?” He took his baby from 
John Akers’ extended hands, and folding her in his arms, 
sank down on the earth beside the track. 

John clambered back to his perch, and sounded the 
whistle. The passengers looked out of the window 
wondering what had occurred. A trembling hand drew 
the lever, which started the engine, puffing and hissing 
until it was going at full speed again. I looked toward 
John—his blue eyes were on the track ahead, but they 
were dimmed. Tears were on his cheeks as he perhaps 
thought of what would have been his feelings if his own 
little girl had been the one on the track. Nota word 
did either of us speak until at Christianburg, on the top 
of the Alleghanies, two thousand feet above the level, 
the train stopped. As I started to leave the engine, I 
turned and grasped John’s hand. 

“You did a brave thing, John—a noble act.” 

“°Twas the air-brake,” he modestly and blushingly 
replied, “ ’twas the air-brake that did it!” 

The Docker and His “ Missus”—Pall Mall Gazette 

When I asked for the central point of the strike dis- 
trict somebody said, “Go to Wroot’s Coffee-house.” 
Wroot's Coffee-house is got at by booking at Fenchurch- 
street for West India Dock Station. “ Gangway for the 
lady,” exclaimed a polite docker to the crowd round the 








door, and I got into the committee-room where relief 
tickets were being served out. Four thousand had been 
relieved that morning, and it was only twelve ‘o'clock. 
Did they know anything about dockers’ wives ? No, 
except that they were to be seen at every street corner. 
But Mr. Jones, who is connected with the committee, 
offered to act as guide. His eyes were thoughtful and 
his speech slow. “You know,” he explained, “I get 
about a pound a week in the docks, and I am on the 
financial committee of the strike.” This was soon ap- 
parent. My friend ever and anon would stop a man in 
the street, and, prodding him in the chest severely with 
an iron forefinger, would remark, “If you go down [to 
Wroot’s he meant] you may get something. Mention 
my name.” But, with an after thought, he added, 
“Mind, I am not certain you'll get it; but mention my 
name.” On the way Mr. Jones discoursed on dock 
laborers, their rise and fall. “You know,” he said, 
“there’s many a larned man among ’em. Some on ’em 
are wonderful clever at mathematics. Why, there’s a 
colonel among ’em, too. He got there because he’s too 
fond of going to them places,” and he pointed with his 
thumb over his shoulder to a public-house. 

Then we got to Wade’s Arms in Jeremiah Street, but 
the strike committee could tell us nothing. They knew 
nothing about the whereabouts of the wives, except that 
I was in the thick of them. The dockers are very polite, 
for here I got the offer of a second escort. But I was 
satisfied with Mr. Jones. His finger was very restless, 
and he must have bruised many a rib; but his quiet 
enthusiasm was very encouraging. Seeing a group of 
these women standing in North Street, he said in his 
slow, insinuating way, “ Excuse me, but are any of you 
ladies dock laborers’ wives?” In a slightly dignified 
tone one of the women said, “ No, we ain’t.” We got 
into conversation with them, and one said the wives of 
the strikers were suffering a good deal. “But we all 
help,” added one of the women. “I gave tuppence on 
Saturday and a penny to-day. That’s all I can afford.” 

All along the pavement were groups of women watch- 
ing the processions of men, who marched quietly along 
to take their places in the big muster. There was no 
noise or boisterousness at all. It was wonderful to see 
how quietly, determinedly the men marched—full of 
quiet sorrow (and of hunger perhaps). The women were 
standing about, some in the favorite attitude of their 
hands under their white aprons, some carrying babies, 
and there were girls wearing the uncurled hat feathers 
and the long jackets peculiar to the East-end. We went 
to one house only to learn that the wife was at the street 
corner, along with the rest. Her son-in-law was mind- 
ing the house. His wife, a mere girl, with a baby in her 
arms, was in the room. Presently the mother-in-law, 
grimy and lame, came hobbling up. Standing in the 
garden Mrs. Green said she had sold everything to keep 
her family with. “Yes,” said the son-in-law, “I’ve 
helped to clear the old woman’s things out. She’s had 
me to keep.” A flush came over his face as if of half 
shame, but he added, half apologetically, “I couldn’t see 
my wife and child starving, and I have only earned about 
seven shillings this last month.” “ And yesterday,” said 
Mrs. Green, “ we’d no dinner.” 

Then the greengrocer’s wife beckoned to a woman in 
the street, and this latter took me up some rickety stairs 
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into her one room. It contained two chairs, a table 
covered with a piece of oilcloth, two or three cups on 
the wall, and a few dishes on the shelf. This was Mrs. 
Peach. She was a mild-faced woman with blue eyes and 
brown hair, and dressed in a clean print dress with a 
white apron. A tiny baby anda kitten were lying on 
one of the beds and two little boys were looking out of 
the window. Mrs. Peach told me that before she mar- 
ried she was a housemaid earning £18 a year. I sug- 
gested that she was better off then. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “ but ” (hopefully) “I have got a 
good partner, and I shall see better times again. Some- 
times he earns 1s. 6d., sometimes 2s., sometimes 4s., but 
he seldom earns 4s. two days together. When I was 
laid up with him” (pointing to the baby) “he never 
brought home a penny fora week. We shall want more 
clothes and more grub soon, now the winter’s coming on. 
If it hadn’t been for the landlady’s kindness we should 
have had to go to the work’us. I pay three shillings a 
week rent, but she knows she’ll have it when he gets 
work.” Women in Whitechapel, I found, have a 
peculiar way of referring to their husbands in the third 
“How on earth,” I asked, “do you 
manage to live?” “ Well, it’s only a bit of dry bread 
and a drop of water,’ answered Mrs. Peach. “The 
children feel it worst” (tears came into her eyes); “look 
at the poor little delicate fellow there,” and she pointed 
to one of the boys who was playing languidly with the 
kitten. He had a pinched, old-looking face. “I’ve got 
one in the country for a month with the Sunday-school 
children, and I wish she wasn’t coming back. I’ve sold 
everything I’ve got,” said Mrs. Peach, “till I’ve got 
nothing else to sell. Even the clothes have been taken 
off my own and the children’s backs, and the other day 
my husband took off his flannel shirt, and I washed that 
and pawned it. So now he’s got none. We don’t have 
a fire, as I’ve nothing to cook. Last week I sat up in 
the night in the dark to save the oil. It’s only the land- 
lady’s kindness,” she repeated, “that has kept us from 
the work’us. Sometimes he comes home hungry with 
nothing in his pockets, and I’ve got a few things together 
and pawned them to get his tea.” 

“You'll be a long time getting your things back ?” 

“Yes. I could play cards with the pawn-tickets I’ve 
got,” Mrs. Peach sorrowfully boasted. She went to 
the cupboard and drew out at least twenty pawn-tickets. 
One was for a waistcoat, another for a clock; then came 
child’s waistcoat, then parcel—a bundle of babies’ clothes. 
“T had to take the quilt off my bed a week ago!” 

Mrs. Peach was an intelligent woman. She had lived 
a life in which squalor was absent, and she knew what 
the little luxuries of well-paid servants were. Here she 
was with her children sickening for want of proper food 
and clothes, her little home stripped, herself hungry, yet 
when I asked her if she approved of the strike— Oh, 
certainly, I approve of it. It’s been in the air a long 
time, and now it’s come, and we'll hold out till the end. 
Fancy a man coming home with three hours’ wages, and 
four children and a wife to keep,” she added. 

My guide said he heard that there were worse cases in 
Whitechapel, and so we got into Dorset Street. There 
we met Charlotte Holbrook, whose husband was a 
docker. Charlotte is an honest-faced woman, and she 
earns 6d., gd., and sometimes a shilling a day by doing 
charing for the Jews. But though she didn’t feel it as 
badly as some of the others, she said she had no dinner 
yesterday. “It’s a fardensworth of tea and a fardens- 
worth of sugar, and yer may be sure it ain’t over grand.” 
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“But can’t you get things on credit?” “There ain’t 
much credit to be got,” said Charlotte emphatically. 
“They're got to know yer well to stand yer. They very 
soon stop yer in the street if yer owe anything.” I 
wanted Charlotte to spell her surname, and she said she 
believed there was a “L” and a “B” in it, but she said 
she would go home and look, as she wasn’t quite sure 
about it. Then we went to a lodging-house in Dorset 
Street where married couples can obtain a bed at the rate 
of 8d. a night. There were three girls and a man sitting 
on the steps. The descent into the kitchen was down 
some dark steps. The settles were all occupied by 
women, but there were half a dozen men. The greater 
part of the women were dockers’ wives. One, a young- 
looking woman, had a three weeks’ old infant in her lap. 
She looked about twenty-five, but she said she was 
thirty-five, and had ten children. She had just come out 
of the Whitechapel Infirmary, where she had been con- 
fined with this last one. “I had no rest last night,” she 
said wearily; “I had to sit in the kitchen here all night, 
as my husband hadn’t money to pay for a bed.” 

Another woman here edged up. She was fat and had 
red cheeks and a thick voice. “I’ve been up four 
nights. They don’t turn us out of here. They know we 
pay for our beds when we’ve got the money.” 

“How did they get food?” “We don’t get,” said 
the first woman; and the other explained that she got a 
few broken pieces from an adjoining coffee-house. 
When I suggested that she might raise a trifle on her 
wedding-ring, there was a great giggling among the women 
and guffawing from the men. Two or three of the 
women repeated—“ They” (the pawnbrokers) “don’t 
buy wedding-rings here,” and one sportive young man 
held up the hand of a girl for me to see, and said, 
“Look at these two I got for a penny y’day.” 

I left them there enjoying the joke. 

“ The Button Behind” —M . Quad—Detroit Free Press 

“T was a-chittering with Tom Oldham, who’s bin up 
no’th, and Tom was a-saying as how the Yankees wore 
white shirts all the week, and as how they buttoned up 
behind. Reckon Tom was a-lying, wasn’t he ?” 

“Hardly. Most every man wears a white shirt.” 

“ Regular cotton ?” 

“ Ves.”’ 

“ Washed and starched ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Tt can’t hardly forereach (comprehend) it, but I 
reckon it must be so. How in snakes do they button 
’em up behind ? It’s reg’lar tomfool fur a man to w’ar 
a shirt bosom on his back.” 

“ That’s what I say!” exclaimed two of the women. 

“ But they don’t wear ’em there,” I replied. 

“ Then how kin they button up behind ?” 

“‘ Mebbe he’un has got one on,” suggested one women. 

“Then he’un will show how it works,” added one of 
the men, in a tone of expectancy. 

I took off my coat and vest and submitted to exam- 
ination. It was the pioneer button-behind in that 
locality. Not one of them had a clear idea of how they 
were made, and many and varied were the expressions 
of astonishment and satisfaction. 

After the marvellous shirt question had been disposed 
of we had some hard cider and fried-cakes for refresh- 
ments, after which our hostess popped a panful of corn 
and brought in a basket of apples, during the eating of 
which two of the men told bear stories and one of the 
women sang an old ballad. Later on, after another 
story and two more songs, a colored man came in with 
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a fiddle, four or five other people dropped in, and our 
host exclaimed in a loud voice: 

“All of you’uns git ready fur a cotilion, and he’un 
with the patent shirt kin take the head o’ the set and 
choose the best lookin’ woman fur pardner. Any of 
you’uns who heven’t met up with that shirt kin inspect it 
arter the dance. All ready now—first four right and left.” 

“ Jimmie” and“ Liz” Afloat—New York Sunday Sun 

When Jimmie of the Fourth ward wants to take his 
girl to a picnic he does not put on evening dress and 
make a formal call upon the young lady’s mother to re- 
quest the honor and so on. Neither does he write a 
note asking if he may have the pleasure. Jimmie, after 
he knocks off work as plumber’s helper some afternoon, 
loafs around in the neighborhood of the box factory, 
where his girl works, until her day’s work is over, and, 
managing to fall in with her on her way home, remarks: 

“ Hello, Liz.” 

* Hello, Chimmie,” she replies. 

“Say, Liz, you’re goin’ wid me to de Young Toughs’ 
’scursion next T’ursday.” 

“ Who said I was ?” 

“T did; ain’ dat enough ?” 

“Maybe ’tis an’ maybe taint.” 

“Say, shall I come around after you, or will you be 
down to de dock !” 

“You'd better be sure I’m agoin’ first.”’ 

“Oh, dat’s all right; I’ll wait down to de corner for 
you T’ursday mornin’ at nine, see ?” 

“You got a gall, ain’t you ?” 

“Dat’s all right; don’t miss being there, see ?” 

And so the matter is settled, and it isn’t to be sup- 
posed that Liz is offended at the manner in which the in- 
vitation was extended, for as she reaches home she says: 

“Say, mom, I want that white dress of mine fixed up 
for next Thursday.” 

“For what ?” 

“T’m goin’ on the excursion.” 

“Who wid ?” 

*Chimmie, of course.”’ 

“ Abusha, child; ye’ll break me heart, goin’ wid that 
onmannerly gossoon. Why don’t you take up wid some 
wan that’s half way dacint ?” 

“ What's de matter wid Chimmie, mom ? you ain’t got 
no cause to growl at him. Any way, I’m agoin wid him 
Thursday, and I want my white dress fixed up. You 
won't be makin’ any trouble about it, now, will ye, an 
don’t say nothin’ to pop that'll make him raise a row.” 

At half-past nine o’clock on the Thursday morning 
Liz has the white dress on her back, with a little sleeve- 
less and low-cut black velvet bodice over it, and a cheap 
straw hat on her head. She is slender and of medium 
height. The contrast of the clean and stiff white skirts, 
shoulders, and sleeves, with the black velvet bodice, sets 
off her figure well. Her large gray eyes are clear and 
really fine, and her dark-brown hair makes a lustrous coil 
upon her neck. If it were not for the tenement house 
pallor on her face, the redness of her hands, and the 
uncouthness of her feet in their coarse black shoes, she 
would be an attractive girl. 

She waits about the corner for fifteen minutes before 
Jimmie comes along. His face is oppressively clean- 
shaven and his hair slicked. He has an oil shine on his 
shoes and his clothes have the distressing lack of fit 
that characterizes a Fourth ward young man’s best suit. 

“Well, for gawd sake,” is the salutation he receives 
from Liz. All the girls she goes with say “O gawd !” 
and “for gawd sake!” upon the slightest provocation, 
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and with as little intention of profanity as the French- 
man has with his “ Mon Dieu!” 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

“Didn’t you tell me to be here at nine o’clock ? an’ 
ain’t I been here an hour waitin’? I suppose you think 
the boat’s goin’ to wait all day for you.” 

“Oh, dat’s all right; nine o’clock, dat’s excursion 
time, see. It won’t go for an hour yet. Come along.” 

He takes her arm and pulls her with him until she 
says: “Oh, what are you doin’? Let me alone, can’t 
you ?” and then they walk together to the dock and get 
aboard a barge that a tug is holding against the pier. 

The band, five or six pieces, comes aboard and fixes 
up a place for itself in the centre of the upper deck. 
Just as the tug pulls the barge away from the dock the 
band strikes up, and after time enough to have put 
down one beer, which it was impossible to get on 
account of the police until the barge was away from the 
shore, the young men come up stairs and begin to mingle 
awkwardly with the girls. Everything is very formal 
at first. Jimmie hunts up Liz and presents her with his 
blue and gilt badge, for he is one of the police com- - 
mittee. She pins it on her breast. Most of the other 
committeemen get rid of their badges in the same way. 
Jimmie sees an acquaintance near and motions for him 
to come over. “Jack, make you ’quainted with Miss 
O’Brien,” he mumbles, and Jack, after trying to raise 
his hat and shake hands with Liz at the same time, com- 
promises on the hand, which he shakes awkwardly, mut- 
tering something unintelligible, while Liz seems fully as 
embarrassed as he, and remarks that it looks as though 
it might rain. Jack says yes, stands first on one leg and 
then on the other, and finally shambles away to the nearest 
vacant seat. This sort of thing is going on all over the 
barge for the first fifteen or twenty minutes. Then the 
band strikes up a waltz. Everybody taps a foot for 
several bars, Jimmie’s arm slips about Liz’s waist. 

“Say, Liz,” he says, “‘let’s set ’er goin’.” 

They balance for a moment and then start off out of 
time. Jimmie bumps into a girl seated on a bench, who 
remarks, “ For gawd sake!” but doesn’t seem to mean 
it. After two or three more attempts Jimmie and Liz 
succeed in catching the time and swing off down the 
lane between the rows of benches. All the girls watch 
Liz critically. As she passes they make audible com- 
ments on her dress and appearance. In a minute, how- 
ever, half a dozen other young men have swung their 
girls on to the floor and are capering about. Pretty 
soon the clear space is filled with couples, who go whirl- 
ing along around the narrow track until the music stops. 

A man in a white apron rushes up as they sit down 
and cries out: “ Who wants a waiter?” He gets orders 
for more glasses of beer than he can possibly bring, and 
presently comes back with both hands loaded. Liz and 
Jimmie have beer, after Jimmie has told her “for a dead 
fact sassprilla ain’t no good; it’ll make you sick.” 

The formality gradually wears off after the first dance, 
and when the music strikes up each fellow simply grabs 
the girl he wants to dance with and plunges out into the 
floor with her. The narrowness of the dancing space 
keeps the couples bumping into each other at every turn. 
There is a shriek of laughter at every bump. Down 
stairs a man with a fiddle plays jigs, and presently Liz 
and Jimmie go down there, and Liz gets to jigging with 
a fat woman, while the crowd gather about and encour- 
age them, and Jimmie looks on proudly and threatens to 
smash a young feller’s jaw for crowding up too near the 
dancers. Liz dances the fat woman down, and Jimmie 
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is so proud that he wants to match her against all comers 
at jig dancing right then and there, but she says: “ For 
gawd sake!” and pulls him away to a bench in the 
vicinity of the ice, and makes him fan her with her hat. 
As they go back to the upper deck a man grabs her 
at the head of the stairs and is pulling her off to dance, 
when Jimmie remarks: “Say, young feller!” in a tone 
of voice that makes the other man hurry away alone. 

After seeing Liz seated on a bench, Jimmie goes down 
stairs and has some more beer. When he returns to the 
upper deck Liz is dancing with some one else. Jimmie 
waits until she sits down, and then he hovers over her 
a moment, and says, solemnly: 

“Say, who brung you here ?” 

“What do you want to ask that for ?” 

“Well, I brung you here, that’s why.” 

“* What of it ?” 

“Well, I brung you here, that’s what of it.” 

“T don’t care if you did.” 

“T don’t care, neither; but I just want you to re- 
member that I brung you here; there didn’t nobody 
else brung you, an’ don’t you forget it.” 

“Oh, for gawd sake !” said Liz impatiently. 

“Well, dat’s all right,” retorted Jimmie in a grandly 
gloomy tone which bespeaks an over-supply of beer. 

The conversation is dropped here, and Jimmie sits 
down beside Liz and watches the dancing in silence. 

By this time it is nearly two o’clock, and the barge 
has been on the water over three hours. The sun pours 
hot upon the roof, and there is no breeze except the 
lazy one made by the motion of the barge. Odors of 
beer and of burned chowder come up from the lower 
deck. The vivacity of the party has worn off, and there 
is not half as much dancing as at first. The tug puffs 
regularly and almost rythmically; the barge has a gentle 
surge upon the light swell of the, Sound. Pretty soon 
Jimmie’s head droops over toward Liz’s shoulder and 
presently it rests there heavily while he sleeps. She 
looks annoyed and says, “ For gawd sake!” but one of 
her hands steals around to clasp one of Jimmie’s under 
his coat, and she glowers angrily at a girl who asks her 
“what she’s got there.” 

* * %* # * %* 

When twilight begins, a lamp, with a reflector behind 
it, is lighted at each end of the deck. That is all the 
light. Presently somebody treads too heavily on some 
one else’s toes in the dance. There is an oath, a few 
words, the sound of a blow, and: a rush. Jimmie and 
Liz are in the centre of the mob. Jimmie catches sight 
of one of the combatants and begins to pull off his coat. 

“ Here, Liz,” he exclaims, turning to her, “‘hold dat 
coat till I mash dat feller’s jaw.” 

“Oh, Chimmie, don't fight,” screamed Liz, wildly, 
pulling him away from the battle. 

“Lemme go; dat feller’s my friend, an’ I ain’t goin’ 
to see him licked, see? You hold dat coat, do you 
hear, and don’t you say nothin’.” 

Liz continued to hold Jimmie as well as the coat, 
however, and a moment later the matter is settled with- 
out further blows, and Jimmie’s friend is spared the 
necessity for a champion. Liz lugs him off to a bench 
and remarks, “For gawd sake,” an expression she had 
forgotten to use in the real excitement of the fight. 

A North Carolina “ Pinin”—The Washington Post 

Back in the North Carolina mountains the students 
of customs may still find material for research. The 
most unique are the kissing games, which -cling to the 
soil. A lot of big-limbed powerful young men and 
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apple-cheeked, buxom girls, gather and select one of 
their number as master of ceremonies. He takes his 
station in the centre of the room while the rest pair off 
and parade around him. Suddenly one young woman 
will throw up her hands and say: “I’m a-pinin’.” 

The master of ceremonies takes it up and the follow- 
ing dialogue and interlocution takes place: 

“Miss Arabella Jane Apthorp say she’s a-pinin’. 
What is Miss Arabella Jane Apthorp a-pinin’ fur ?” 

“I’m a-pinin’ fur a sweet kiss.” 

“Miss Arabella Jane Apthorp say she’s a-pinin’ fur a 
sweet kiss. Whois Miss Arabella Jane Apthorp a-pinin’ 
fur a sweet kiss frum ?” 

“T’m a-pinin’ fur a sweet kiss frum Mr. Hugh Wad- 
dle.” (Blushes, convulsive giggles and confusion on the 
part of Miss Arabella Jane Apthorp at this forced con- 
fession.) Mr. Hugh Waddle walks up manfuily and re- 
lieves the fair Arabella’s pinin’. 

Then a young man will be taken with a sudden and 
unaccountable pinin’, which, after the usual exchange 
of questions and volunteered information, reveals the 
name of the maiden who causes the gnawin’ and pinin’. 
She coyly retreats outdoors, only to be chased, over- 
taken, and forcibly compelled to relieve his distress. 

At one of these entertainments which it was the nar- 
rator’s fortune to attend there was a remarkably beauti- 
ful young woman, who had been married about a month. 
Her husband was present, a huge, beetle-browed, black- 
eyed young mountaineer, with a fist like a ham. The 
boys fought shy of the bride for fear of incurring the 
anger of her hulking spouse. The game went on for 
some time when symptoms of irritation developed in the 
giant. Striding into the middle of the room he said: 

“My wife is ez pooty, ’n’ ez nice, ‘n’ sweet ez any 
gyurl hyah. You uns has known her all her life. This 
game hez been a-goin’ on half an hour, an’ nobody has 
pined fur her onct. Ef some one doesn’t pine fur her 
purty soon thar will be trouble.” 

After that everybody in the house pined for her. 

“Did’oo Kill It?” —The New York Herald. 

Every seat in the Brooklyn Tabernacle was occupied. 
The famous clergyman was in the midst of a most inter- 
esting sermon, and the ten thousand eyes of the congre- 
gation were riveted in interested expectancy upon the 
expressive face and gesticulative figure of the noted 
divine. The stillness of death except for the exhorta- 
tions of the pulpit orator pervaded the huge edifice. 
Down in the centre of the church, almost crowded out 
of sight by her older neighbors, a black-eyed little tot of 
four years nestled close to her mother’s skirts. The 
hairless pate of an aged worshipper loomed up directly 
before the bright eyes of the little miss. A common 
house-fly ,circled around the child and finally alighted 
on the top of the old gentleman’s head. It stood 
motionless for a second and then moved softly over 
the smooth and shiny surface. The aged gentleman 
was deeply engrossed in Dr. Talmage’s sermon, and, 
evinced no uneasiness. All the while the child’s eyes 
followed the movements of the fly. She was deeply in- 
terested, and looked around to see if somebody else 
wasn’t enjoying the scene. Suddenly the old gentle- 
man’s arm shot up, and came down with a resounding 
whack upon his cranium. The little one behind had 
been waiting for this, and sliding out of her seat before 
her mother could check her, she placed her chubby little 
hands on the old fellow’s shoulders, and peering over 
into his face, unmindful of the time and place, asked 
with much animation: “ Did ’oo kill it ?” 
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APPLIED SCIENCE-—-INVENTION AND INDUSTRY 





The Chemistry of Life and Death—St. Louts Republic 

Briefly stated, the germ theory of animal life and 
death is that it is a fermentation and a putrefaction. 
Expressed in terms of mineral or inorganic chemistry, 
this fermentation is in its different degrees an oxydiza- 
tion, or rusting, or burning. In inorganic chemistry the 
slow combination of a substance with oxygen is rusting 
or oxydization; the rapid combination is combustion or 
burning. By analogy, it may be loosely said that putre- 
faction is to fermentation what burning is to rusting. 
Human life is sustained by a process which may be called 
oyxdization, or, speaking very broadly, fermentation. 
To arrest this process, or to hasten it too much, is to 
cause death. To live at all we must burn, oxydize, or 
ferment slowly by the combination of the substances of 
our bodies with the oxygen of the air. Certain sub- 
stances tend to arrest this process; others to hasten it. 
Some chemists believe that certain vegetables, such as 
maté or Paraguay tea, contain substances that have this 
effect of temporarily checking oxydization in the body; 
that is, that they enable men to use their muscles for a 
time without wasting them. This is not proven, but it 
has been demonstrated that the continued use of those 
alkaloids which seem to check the fermentation or oxy- 
dization or slow burning going on in the body tend to 
produce death. On the other hand, nothing is better 
known than that whatever hastens the process hastens 
death. The poison of a rattlesnake has this effect 
in a high degree. Chemically, it is closely allied to the 
substances composing the eggs of fowls. Experiments 
made in the last few months in this country show a 
curious result. The rattlesnake’s fang is a hypodermic 
syringe by which the venom is injected directly into the 
blood. By injecting it into the blood of living animals 
it has been found that it hastens fermentation, changing 
it into putrefaction with inconceivable rapidity, while all 
around the wound the tissues are filled with innumerable 
organic creatures—the microbe or ferment of putre- 
faction (dacterium termo), developing with a rapidity such 
as is seen approximately only in such deadly diseases as 
yellow fever. Every tissue touched by the venomous 
ferment is rotted at once. The veins decompose, and, 
under the microscope, the blood can be seen oozing 
through them. Stated as simply as possibly, with some 
necessary inexactness, this theory is that life is a con- 
stant process of chemical combination of the lowest 
elements into their highest compounds. Death is the 
decomposition of these highest compounds back to lower 
compounds (combinations). As a rule, the higher the 
compound, or the more complicated the combination, 
the easier the decomposition. Stated in another and 
cruder way, we live by burning; we die when the burn- 
ing is stopped or hastened. To illustrate, we may sup- 
pose that a pistol bullet stops the burning in us, as if 
water were thrown on a fire, while the venom of a rattle- 
snake hastens it as if coal oil were thrown on the same 
fire. The application of this germ or ferment theory to 
nature is a daring one. Several years ago Béchamp dis- 
covered, or thought he discovered, microbes in chalk 
fresh from the quarry. Chalk is the remains of animal 
life existing in the world prior to the appearance of man, 
yet, according to Béchamp, these microbes were alive, 
and he produced fermentation with them. His experi- 
ments have been repeated by others, and Béchamp’s 


results are accepted as facts. Now, we have the de- 
duction—the beautiful theory that changes in nature 
from inorganic to organic are assisted by the lowest 
forms of life working to produce the highest; that these 
lowest forms of life endure indefinitely—in the case of 
chalk for untold thousands of years—so that once or- 
ganic is always organic; so that where vegetable or 
animal life has once existed, it retains the possibility of 
repeating itself in other forms. And by the same rule, 
that the microbe disorganizes and decomposes, acting 
through the processes of putrefaction, decay, or disinte- 
gration, to reduce all living things, animal or vegetable, 
back to the simpler compounds of their original ele- 
ments. This is poetical to the highest degree, but as 
yet it is only the poetry of science. Scientists who hold 
it express it very cautiously in scientific terms, made 
vague enough to enable them to defend themselves from 
the ridicule of other scientists. It is a mere possibility, 
not proven even as a probability, but there is a probability 
in the theory so strong as to amount to certainty—that 
is, that putrefaction in animal or vegetable substances 
is accompanied by the development of a living ferment 
which reproduces the process of putrefaction. 

The New Bicycle Engine—From The New York Times 

A queer-looking machine came into the freight station 
of the New-York, New-Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Company the other day, attached to the rear of a train 
from New-Haven. It was the bicycle locomotive, built 
at Portland, Me., for the Boynton Bicycle Railway Com- 
pany of this city, the engine which, its promoters claim, 
is to effectually solve the problem of rapid transit. It 
arrived in good condition, and will be shipped to 
Gravesend, where a test of its power will be made on 
the tracks provided. The engine is considerably higher 
than the ordinary locomotive, and, in addition to the 
usual wheels with which common locomotives are 
equipped, it has an immense driving wheel nine feet in 
diameter, which is fixed in the centre of the engine a little 
forward of the boiler. This wheel is designed to run on 
a rail placed between the two outer rails, and it is this 
wheel which is relied upon to send the engine along at 
the rate of eighty miles anhour. The cab of the engine 
is divided into two stories, the upper of which is occu- 
pied by the engineer, and the lower by the fireman. 
The engine rests upon four two-wheeled trucks, arranged 
in much the same way in which the trucks of ordinary 
cars are placed, except that the wheels are double flanged 
and have instead of the plain wheel-axle bicycle spindles. 
It is proposed to use an overhead wooden rail, placed 
upon which will run wheels fastened to the roof directly 
above each truck. These wheels are practically guiding 
wheels, and the result of this arrangement is that the 
train, let it go never so fast, could not jump the track, 
because it is held down upon the lower rails. by the 
heavy rail above. It practically slides along in one 
great groove. The engine is run by steam, and it is 
claimed that in a run, for example between New York 
and Boston, not more than $12 worth of coal would be 
consumed. It is claimed by the company that any 
ordinary line of railway may be made available for the 
use of bicycle trains by the putting up of the overhead 
rail, which they say, can be constructed for $8,000 per 
mile. Mr. Boynton claims as the advantages possessed 
by his engine these things: First, greater cheapness in. 
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almost every item of construction; second, a great re- 
duction in the first cost and wear of the rolling stock; 
third, a greater proportion of the live to the dead load 
in the same; fourth, a greater proportion of the active 
to the resisting force in the train motion. It is regarded 
by the company, too, as extremely probable that these 
locomotives will before very long be in use as means of 
rapid transit in this city. They think one of the ma- 
chines could take a train from the Battery to Harlem in 
six minutes and hope to perform that feat as one of the 
exhibitions at the World’s Fair. Another locomotive— 
an improvement on this—is now being constructed at 
Portland. It will weigh seven tons, has two cylinders, 
7 by 10, with a working pressure of boiler of 250 pounds 
to the square inch, a driver 6 feet in diameter, makes 
600 turns a minute with 150 pounds of steam, two-thirds 
pressure. It is designed to take a single car weighing 
seven tons, seating 100 passengers, go miles an hour. 
The Making of Essences—From The Boston Herald 

Consul Wallace S. Jones at Messina sends the follow- 
ing interesting report on the manufacture of essences in 
Italy: “ With three strokes of a sharp knife the cutter 
peels the lemon lengthwise, and lets the peel fall into a 
tub under the chopping block. He then cuts the lemon 
in two, and throws it from the knife into a bucket. He 
works with wonderful rapidity, and fills from ten to 
twelve tubs with peel a day, and is paid 5 cents a tub, 
weighing 77 pounds. His left hand and right index are 
protected with bands of leather. Decayed fruit is not 
peeled, as its oil cells yield no essence. Fresh peel is 
soaked in water fifteen minutes before the essence is 
extracted. Peel that has stood for a day or two should 
remain in soak from thirty to forty minutes, that it may 
swell and offer a greater resistance against the sponge. 
The operator holds a small sponge in his left hand, against 
which he presses each piece of peel two or three times, 
simple pressure being followed by rotary pressure. The 
women employed in this work run a piece of cane through 
their sponges to enable them to hold them more firmly. 
The outside of the peel is pressed against the sponge, as 
the oil glands are in the epicarp. The crushing of the 
oil cells liberates the essence therein contained. The 
sponge, when saturated with the essence, is squeezed 
into an earthen vessel which the operator holds in his 
lap. He is expected to press the peel so thoroughly as 
not to overlook a single cell. This is ascertained by 
holding the pressed peel to the flame of a candle; should 
it neither crackle nor diminish the brilliancy of the 
flame, the cells are empty. This pressure yields, besides 
the essence, a small quantity of juice and dregs. The 
separation of the essence, juice, and dregs soon takes 
place if the vessels are not disturbed; the oil floats on 
the juice, and the dregs fall to the »ottom. These tree 
products derived from the peel have no affinity with each 
other. As the essence rises to the top, it is skimmed off, 
bottled and left to settle for a few days. It is then 
drawn off with a glass siphon into copper cans, which 
are hermetically sealed. After the essence has been ex- 
pressed, a small quantity of juice is pressed from the 
peels, and the latter are then fed to oxen or goats or 
thrown upon the manure pile and well rotted or they 
would make too heating a fertilizer. The yield of essence 
is variable. The industry is carried on five months in 
the year. Immature fruit contains the most oil. From 
November to April, in the province of Messina 1,000 
yield about fourteen ounces of essence and seventeen 
gallons of juice. An operative expresses thtee boxes of 
lemon, peel, weighing 190 pounds, in a day, and is paid 
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20 cents a basket. The essence is so valuable that the 
operatives are closely watched; they are most ingenious 
in secreting it about their persons. Six workmen work 
up 8,000 lemons a day; two cut off the peel while four 
extract the essence, and obtain 136 gallons of juice and 
7 pounds of essence. In the extraction of essence de- 
fective fruit—thorn-pricked fruit blown down by the 
wind or attacked by rust—is used. Dealers sometimes 
adulterate their essences with fixed oils, alcohol, or tur- 
pentine. Adulteration by fixed oils is detected by pour- 
ing a few drops of essence on a sheet of paper and 
heating it. Upon the evaporation of the essence a 
greasy spot will remain. Alcohol is detected by pouring 
a few drops of the essence into a glass tube in which a 
small quantity of chloride of lime has been dissolved. 
The tube is then heated and well shaken, and upon its 
being allowed to settle the essence will float on the 
denser liquid. To detect turpentine, pour a few drops 
of the essence on writing paper and a strong smell of 
turpentine will remain after the essence has evaporated. 
The essence of sour orange, mixed with the essence of 
lemon, produces an aroma similar to that of the essence 
of bergamot; the latter is much used by confectioners 
in making ice cream. The consul then devotes a 
chapter to the manufacture of raw and concentrated 
lemon juice, in it he says that when the lemons have 
been peeled and cut in two, as above stated, they are 
carried to the press and thrown into large wicker bags, 
circular in form, made of bulrushes, and are pressed in 
these bags. If the juice is to be exported raw only 
perfectly sound lemons can be used; but if the juice is 
to be boiled down, one-fifth of the lemons may be of an 
inferior quality and two-fifths of a pretty inferior quality. 
The juice of sound lemons is yellowish in color and gives 
a pleasant aroma; its density decreases with age. With 
all classes of lemons the yield of juice and its acidity 
varies considerably from month to month. The amount 
of juice increases from October to April, its acidity and 
density decrease, and the same is the case with the 
density of the essence, owing to the winter rains. An 
addition of 5 per cent of alcohol will prevent raw lemon 
juice from spoiling. Lemon juice is adulterated with 
salt or tartaric acid. Raw and concentrated lemon juice 
is exported in casks of 130 gallons capacity. It requires 
1,500 lemons to yield twenty-six gallons of raw juice, 
while it takes 2,500 to yield the same quantity of con- 
centrated juice and 200,000, more or less, according to 
their acidity, to give acask. Experience has shown that 
the lemons of the province of Messina, especially from 
the eastern shore, contain more acidity than the lemons 
grown elsewhere in Sicily. Of late years a new article, 
known as vacuum-pan concentrated natural juice of the 
lemon, has been manufactured here. The juice con- 
centrated by this method contains 600 grains of crystal- 
lized citric acid for every quart. It is exported in casks 
containing 112 gallons, and in half and quarter casks. 
It is also shipped in bottles of 500, 300 and 150 grains 
each. This concentrated juice is as limpid as first- 
quality oil. There is an establishment here, probably 
the only one of its kind in Italy, that prepares crystallized 
citric acid. It takes from 340 to 380 lemons to make a 
pound of citric acid, which sells for about 43 cents.” 

A Letter Stamping Machine—The New York Post 
A letter-stamping machine is now on trial at the Post- 
office in this city, which, in the opinion of those who 
have watched its work, has solved a most difficult prob- 
lem in the handling of postal matter The work of 
cancelling stamps and post-marking letters as now gen- 
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erally done by hand, forms one of the main obstacles to 
a quick postal service in cities. Many attempts have 
been made during the last twenty-five years to do this 
work by machinery, but the difficulties in the way of 
success were so great that, until recently, no improve- 
ment has been attained over the old-fashioned method. 
The number of letters stamped by operators, using a 
hand.stamp in connection with an inking-pad, is about 
sixty a minute, or 3,000 an hour. Inthe New York Post- 
office, between the hours of four and seven P.M., when 
the bulk of the day’s mail is posted, thirty-six men have 
been employed in stamping the incoming letters alone. 
When letters are deposited in great bulk before the 
closing of out-going mails, a portion of this matter often 
misses the first trains or boats which should carry it and 
must wait for later mails. Fast mail-trains and swift 
steamships are of little use. to a business community 
whose letters, although mailed in proper time, are left 
behind. This loss of time and the expense of the old 
system were not the only difficulties to be overcome by 
the inventors of a successful stamping-machine. The 
postmarking by hand-stamps often leaves unsightly and 
meaningless blotches of ink to do duty as postmarks. 
Every lawyer and business man knows the importance 
of preserving upon a letter a record of the place, day, and 
even the hour of its travels. In the courts the postmark 
often furnishes evidence of great value. The objects to 
be gained by a letter-stamping machine are the thorough 
defacement of the postage-stamp, uniformly legible im- 
pression of the postmark, the automatic delivery of the 
letters ready for distribution, and great speed. The 
difficulty of adapting machinery to these purposes, with 
the constantly varying conditions of length and thickness 
in letters, sufficiently explains the repeated failures in 
this line of invention. Postmaster Van Cott has at last 
found a device which he thinks meets these require- 
ments. This is the Hey & Dolphin Letter-Stamping 
Machine, manufactured by a New York Company. 
Several weeks ago this company were authorized to place 
their invention on trial in several of the first-class offices, 
including the main office in this city, where the machine 
has since done wonders in expediting the handling of 
letters. ‘The new machine has been on trial for two 
months. Its maximum rate is 500 per minute for letters 
of uniform shape and thickness; while with general mail 
matter, including letters of different sizes and postal 
cards, the actual work is but little less. For the busy 
portion of the day its record is 24,000 letters an hour. 
The machine stands near the letter-drops on the Broad- 
way side of the main post-office. The device is little 
larger than a sewing-machine, and a small dynamo furn- 
ishes the motive power. The operator feeds the letters 
in quantities into the hopper of the machine, where they 
are seized by a system of feed-rollers, which pass them 
one by one, but with great rapidity, to the printing die. 
The mechanism of this automatic feed-bed and stamp- 
ing device consists of a belt, which forms the moving 
bottom of the hopper and carries the letters against the 
system of rubber wheels or feed rollers. The wheels 
on the right of the path of the letters revolve swiftly 
toward the printing-roller, while those on the other side 
of that course turn slowly in the opposite direction. The 
letters are thus separated, and sped quickly forward one 
at a time to the printing-die, which is self-inking, and 
normally out of the path of the moving mail matter, and 
which is controlled by a lever in that path. Each letter, 
in its passage along the feed-bed of the machine, strikes 
this lever, which constantly brings the printing-die into 
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contact with the envelope, cancelling the stamp and im- 
printing the postmark. This process, by which each 
letter is properly stamped at the required place, involves 
no delay to the letter in its passage. A counter con- 
nected with the printing-stamp shows at any time the 
number of lettres marked during the day. As the letters 
pour forth from the machine they are automatically 
stacked upon the delivery-table, all properly faced and 
ready for the distributors. The entire process is almost 
noiseless—a marked contrast to former methods of let- 
ter-stamping. “There are no misses,” said Superin- 
tendent Maze: “The machine stamps almost every- 
thing that looks like a letter. We have tested the ma- 
chine very thoroughly, and have found it almost beyond 
criticism. If it is introduced generally, in the main office 
and branches, the saving of time and labor will be very 
great. Next to its wonderful speed, the best thing about 
the machine is the uniform legibility of its postmarking.” 
The Manufacture of Clay Pipes—Syracuse Herald 

Nearly all the clay used in the manufacture of clay 
pipes is obtained at Woodbridge and Amboy, N. J., 
where there are immense beds and mines, some open 
and others reached only by deep shafts, where clay is 
mined in the same manner as coal. Three kinds of clay 
are mixed together to give the required properties. One 
kind when mined is nearly as black as coal. This has 
a very fine grain and gives the pipe the smooth finish. 
‘ Another kind has an altogether different appearance in 
the rough state. It is quite white and resembles a piece 
of cheese. This kind furnishes the tenacity. Without 
this second kind the other two would not be able to hold 
together, but would crumble as they dried. The third 
kind is brown when damp, and stands the burning pro- 
cess well. These three kinds of clay, without any one 
of which the composition would be incomplete, are the 
only ingredients of a clay pipe. The clay is brought to 
this city by canal boat and stored away in the cellar. In 
preparing the clay for the workshop it is first put into a 
huge vat to soak. About equal parts of the three kinds 
are used. ‘This is allowed to stand from twelve to 
twenty hours, according to the length of time the clay 
has been exposed to the air and hardened. When it 
has been soaked enough it is shovelled into a huge pug- 
mill. The pug-mill looks like an old-fashioned churn. A 
horse is hitched to the end of a bar, while the other end 
is set into a pivot in the centre of a huge upright cylinder. 
To the pivot, which revolves as the horse is driven around 
in a circle, are attached twelve heavy knives about three 
inches broad. These knives are slightly turned up, and, 
as they pass around through the mass, mix the different 
kinds of clay and force it down and out a four by six 
inch hole at the bottom. The clay oozing from the 
bottom is cut into huge bricks called babbitts, and stored 
away until wanted. Great care must be taken not to let 
these babbitts dry too much, or they will have to be 
soaked and ground over again. These babbitts or bricks 
of the prepared clay, which look like black loaves of 
bread, are taken to the moulding room and there soaked 
again to bring it back to the proper moulding temper. 
Then comes the part of the labor that would delight a 
child. A workman takes a knife and cuts the babbitts 
into pieces about an inch square and six or eight inches 
long. These he works and rolls them on a board with 
his hands, and ending up with a dexterous clip turns out 
a roll of soft, pliable clay with a knob at one end, like a 
pipe bowl. These rolls are laid out on a rack and partly 
dried again. They are again soaked and passed to the 
moulding machines. The moulder holds a medium-sized 
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piece of wire in his right hand, and sticking the point 
into the small end of the roll, with his left he works the 
clay on the wire, after the manner of drawing on a glove. 
The roll with the wire still sticking out of the smaller end 
is put into an iron mould of the required shape and the 
two sides of the mould snapped together. The mould 
is then put into the machine with the top of the knob, 
which will soon be the bowl, up. A lever is pulled down, 
and the smooth, round end of an iron rod forced into 
the mass, forming the bowl. As the lever is let go, 
it flies up of its own weight and a spring knife passes 
across the large end of the mould cutting off the waste 
clay that remains on the top of the bowl. The mould is 
opened immediately, the wire drawn out and the pipe 
placed on a rack to dry. These half-finished pipes are 
allowed to stand just long enough to dry the oil with 
which the mould is lubricated, and are then passed to a 
girl, who trims off the seams where the two halves of the 
mould come together. The soft, damp pipes are then 
allowed to dry thoroughly. The burning kiln is about 
eight feet in diameter and ten feet high and built of fire 
brick. The pipes are carefully packed in heavy earthen 
sagers about ten inches in diameter and ten or twelve 
inches deep, and these sagers are piled up in tiers with 
hot air flues between each tier. About 325 gross of 
pipes are burned ata time. The burning process re- 
quires a white heat and it must be maintained from ten 
to fourteen hours. About thirty-six hours are required 
to cool the furnace. After the pipe has become 
thoroughly cool the small end is dipped into a solution, 
the composition of which is a secret, to glaze the mouth- 
piece, otherwise, until the pipe had been used some time, 
the lips would stick to it unpleasantly. The pipes are 
packed in one, two, and three gross boxes with shavings 
to prevent breakage and shipped to the wholesaler. 
There are about 150 different styles of pipes and as a 
tule ten different kinds are packed in a box. 
China Hand Painting Doomed—The London Star 

In a small office in Copthall court, the writer was in- 
troduced to a big invention. It is a new process of 
china painting, and the inventor, Mr. Bonnaud, a foreign- 
looking little man, declares it will do away with hand- 
painted porcelain entirely. The outer office was rigged 
up asa sort of laboratory. A young man, free from 
guile, took a piece of thin plate-glass and poured a thick 
treacly substance over it. This, he explained, was a 
sensitive medium, which has for its principal ingredient 
bichromate of potash. Then he took the glass positive 
of a handsome young woman of the florid type leaning 
over a balcony and placed it on his prepared glass. Both 
were exposed to the light for some minutes and then 
separated. Then our man saw that just the faintest out- 
line of the portrait was left on the prepared glass. The 
operator took a large camel-hair brush, and, dipping it 
into a box of neutral tint, daubed it all over the plate. 
Immediately the broad lights and shadows of the picture 
began to show themselves. The different colored pig- 
ments were then applied in quick succession, flesh color 
for the face and hands, purple for the robe, brown for 
the hair, and buff for the stone balcony. All were 
thrown on in the most careless way, and here appeared 
to be the most marvellous part of the arrangement, the 
colors did not adhere indiscriminately, but all seemed 
to be guided into their places by a mysterious power. 
The plate is next varnished and then coated with fat col- 
lodion, and then it is put into water, which washes off 
all the yellow of the preliminary coating. Afterward it 
is treated with a caustic bath, and the film bearing the 
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color is transferred to a plate, vase, cup, or whatever ora- 
ment it is wished to decorate. The caustic in which it 
has been immersed now eats away the rest of the film, 
leaving only the picture, perfect in form and color, but 
dull and veiled. Then the china is fired, and the design 
sinks into the plate, and becomes part and parcel of it. 
You cannot scratch it off, or injure it in any way, bar- 
ring breaking the article altogether. The dulness is 
gone, and the colors shine out bright and fair as any on 
a costly hand-painted piece of Sévres that has taken as 
many weeks to produce as this has minutes. Each pic- 
ture only requires five to ten minutes of a more or less 
skilled operator’s hand, and perhaps another five from 
an assistant’s. ‘The expense of materials is practically 
nil. It will, therefore, be seen that an article which for- 
merly represented weeks of toil by skilled artists will 
now be produced by half an hour’s semi-skilled labor. 
Making the Sun Work—The Youth's Companion 

One of the most notable inventions displayed at the 
Paris Exhibition is an apparatus for transforming the 
heat of the sun into motive power for pumping water 
and other mechanical uses. It is the device of a French 
inventor, named Charles Tellier. This apparatus is of 
great interest as foreshadowing the time when solar heat, 
in combination with electric transmission of force, will 
be made to furnish motive power for all engines, and 
take the place of coal and steam; a change which will 
vastly cheapen manufactures and travel, and greatly en- 
hance human comfort the world over. The heat which 
comes to the earth in the sun’s beams is, as has long 
been known, the equivalent of from one to five or more 
horse-powers for every square yard of the earth’s sur- 
face, according to the latitude and the season of the 
year. The utilization of this waste heat, its conversion 
into usable power, has long been the study of inventors, 
and much time and great sums of money have been 
spent upon it. M. Tellier’s contrivance aims to accom- 
plish this object by means of water saturated with 
ammonia gas. At the freezing point water will absorb 
one. thousand times its volume of ammoniacal gas. But 
as the temperature of the water is raised, this capacity 
for absorption rapidly diminishes, till at sixty degrees 
C., one hundred and forty degrees Fahrenheit, nearly all 
the absorbed gas is driven off. Any one who has ob- 
served the force with which the cork sometimes pops 
forth from the bottle of ammonia water when taken into 
the warm hand will readily understand this fact,—and 
also the principle upon which M. Tellier’s invention 
rests. For the ingenious Frenchman has adapted this 
rapid expansibility of ammonia to generate power and 
drive a piston head in a cylinder, in a way similar to the 
use of steam. The water, saturated a thousand-fold 
with the gas in a cold cistern placed in the ground, is 
carried in pipes to another very shallow but superficially 
wide cistern, consisting of blackened iron plates placed 
close together. This cistern is exposed on an ordinary 
shed roof, covered with glass, where the sun’s rays fall 
warmly upon it. The solar heat thus brought to act 
upon the ammoniated water rapidly develops pressure, 
which in the cylinder of M. Tellier’s engine is trans- 
formed into motive power. In the apparatus at present 
on exhibition in Paris, the exposure to the sun of a roof- 
cistern, eighteen feet long by ten feet wide, generates 
sufficient power to raise three thousand liters, or about 
seven hundred aad fifty gallons of water, to a height of 
sixty feet in one hour. The mechanism is automatic in 
its action; and the present cost of a solar engine, of this 
description and capacity, is about six hundred dollars. 
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On the morning of June 3oth, 1685, after dismissing 
our men, we came upon a great throng of the rough 
Bagworthy and Oare miners, assembled in the open 
space in front of the cathedral, listening to one of their 
own number, who was addressing them from a cart. 

“What shall we not do for the Lord?” he cried; 

“ what shall we not do for the Holy of Holies ? Why is 
it that his hand is heavy upon us? Why is it that we 
have not freed this land, even as Judith freed Bethulia ? 
Ye know well that Prelacy is an accursed thing—a hiss- 
ing and an abomination in the eyes of the Almighty ! 
Yet what have we, his servants, wrought for him in this 
matter ? Have we not seen Prelatist churches, churches 
of form and of show, where the creature is confounded 
with the Creator—have we not seen them, I say, and 
have we not forborne to sweep them away, and so lent 
our sanction to them? There is the sin of a lukewarm 
and backsliding generation! There is the cause why 
the Lord should look coldly upon his people! Lo! at 
Shepton and at Frome we have left such churches be- 
hind us. At Glastonbury, too, we have spared those 
wicked walls which were reared by idolatrous hands of 
old. Woe unto ye if, after having put your hands to 
God’s plough, ye turn back from the work !_ See there !” 
he howled, facing round to the beautiful cathedral, 
“what means this great heap of stones? Is it not an 
altar of Baal? Is it not built for man-worship rather 
than God-worship ? Is it not there that the man Ken, 
tricked out in his foolish rochet and baubles, may preach 
his soulless and lying doctrines, which are but the old 
dish of Popery served up under a new cover? And 
shall we suffer this thing? Shall we, the chosen chil- 
dren of the Great One, allow this plague-spot to remain ? 
Can we expect the Almighty to help us when we will 
not stretch out a hand to help him? We have left the 
other temples of Prelacy behind us. Shall we leave this? ” 

“No, no!” yelled the crowd, tossing and swaying. 

“Shall we pluck it down then, until no one stone is 
left upon another ? Shall we?” 

“Yes, yes!” they shouted. 

* Now, at once ?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Then to work!” he cried, and, springing from the 
cart, he rushed toward the cathedral, with the whole 
mob of wild fanatics at his heels. Some crowded in, 
shouting and yelling, through the open doors, while 
‘others swarmed up the pillars and pedestals of the front, 
hacking at the sculptured ornaments, and tugging at the 
gray old images which filled every niche. 

“This must be stopped,” said Saxon, curtly. “We 
cannot afford to insult and estray the whole Church of 
England to please a few hot-headed ranters. ‘The pil- 
lage of this cathedral would do our cause more harm 
than a pitched battle lost. Do you bring up your com- 
pany, Sir Gervas, and we shall do what we can to hold 
them in check until they come.” 

“Hi, Masterton!” cried the baronet, spying one of 
his under-officers among the crowd who were looking 
on, neither assisting nor opposing the rioters. “Do you 


hasten to the quarters, and tell Barker to bring up the 
company with matches burning. I may be of use here.” 
“Ha, here is Buyse!” cried Saxon, joyously, as the 
huge German ploughed his way through the crowd. 
By A. Conan Doyle. 





*From the historical novel Micah Clarke. 


We must save the cathedral, 
They would sack and burn it.” 

“ This way, gentlemen,” cried an old, gray-haired man, 
running out toward us with hands outspread, and a 


“And Lord Grey, too ! 
my lord! 


bunch of keys clanking at his girdle. “Oh, hasten, 
gentlemen, if you can indeed prevail over these lawless 
men! They have pulled down Saint Peter, and they 
will have Paul down too unless help comes. There will 
not be an apostle left. The east window is broken. 
They have brought a hogshead of beer, and are broach- 
ing it upon the high altar. Oh, alas, alas! that such 
things should be in a Christian land!” 

“Tt is the verger, sirs,”’ said one of the townsfolk. 

“This way to the vestry door, my lords and gentle- 
men,” cried the old man, pushing a way strenously 
through the crowd. “ Now, lack-a-day, the sainted Paul 
hath gone too! Oh, those devils!” 

As he spoke a splintering crash from inside the cathe- 
dral announced some fresh outrage on the part of the 
zealots. Our guide hastened on with renewed speed, 
until he came to a low oaken door heavily arched, which 
he unlocked with much rasping of wards and creaking 
of hinges. Through this we sidled, and hurried after the 
old man down a stone-flagged corridor, which led through 
a wicket into the cathedral, close by the high altar. 

The great building was full of the rioters, who were 
rushing hither and thither, destroying and breaking 
everything which they could lay their hands on. A good 
number of these were genuine zealots, the followers of 
the preacher whom we had listened to outside. Others, 
however, were on the face of them mere rogues and 
thieves, such as gather round every army upon the 
march. While the former were tearing down images 
from the walls, or hurling the books of common prayer 
through the stained-glass windows, the others were root- 
ing up the massive brass candlesticks, and carrying away 
everything which promised to be of value. One ragged 
fellow was in the pulpit, tearing off the crimson velvet 
and hurling it down among the crowd. Another had 
upset the reading-desk, and was busily engaged in 
wrenching off the brazen fastenings. In the centre of 
the side aisle a small group had a rope round the neck 
of Mark the Evangelist, and were dragging lustily upon 
it, until, even as we entered, the statue, after tottering 
for a few moments, came crashing down upon the marble 
floor. The shouts which greeted every fresh outrage, 
with the splintering of woodwork, the smashing of win- 
dows, and the clatter of falling masonry, made up a most 
deafening uproar, increased by the droning of the organ, 
until some rioters silenced it by slitting up the bellows. 

A barrel of beer had been placed upon the high altar, 
and a dozen ruffians gathered round it, one of whom, 
with many ribald jests, had climbed up, and was engaged 
in knocking in the top of the cask with a hatchet. As we 
entered he had just succeeded in broaching it, and the 
brown mead was foaming over, while the mob, with roars 
of laughter, were passing up their dippers and pannikins. 
The German soldier rapped out a rough, jagged oath at 
this spectacle, and shouldering his way through the rois- 
terers he sprang upon the altar. The ring-leader was 
bending over his cask, blackjack in hand, when the 
soldier’s iron grip fell upon his collar, and in a moment 
his heels were flapping in the air and his head three feet 
deep in the cask, while the beer splashed and foamed in 
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every direction. With a mighty heave Buyse picked up 
the barrel, with the half-drowned miner inside, and 
hurled it clattering down the broad marble steps which 
led from the body of the church. At the same time, 
with the aid of a dozen of our men who had followed us 
into the cathedral, we drove back the fellow’s comrades 
and thrust them out beyond the choir rails. 

Our inroad had the effect of checking the riot, but it 
simply did so by turning the fury of the zealots from the 
walls and windows to ourselves. Images, stone-work, 
and wood-carvings were all abandoned, and the whole 
swarm came rushing up, with a hoarse buzz of rage, all 
discipline and order completely lost in their religious 
frenzy. “Smite the Prelatists!”’ they howled. “ Down 
with the friends of Antichrist! Cut them off, even at 
the horns of the altar! Downwith them!” On either 
side they massed, a half-demented crowd, some with arms 
and some without, but filled to a man with murder. 

“This is a civil war within a civil war,” said Lord 
Grey, with a quiet smile. “We had best draw, gentle- 
men, and defend the gap in the rails, if we may hold it 
good until help arrives.” He flashed out his rapier as 
he spoke and took his stand on the top of the steps, 
with Saxon and Sir Gervas upon one side of him, Buyse, 
Reuben, and myself upon the other. There was only 
room for six to wield their weapons with effect, so our 
scanty band of followers scattered themselves along the 
line of the rails, which were luckily high and strong. 

The riot had now changed into open mutiny among 
these marshmen and miners. Pikes, scythes, and knives 
glimmered through the dim light, while their wild cries 
re-echoed from the high, arched roof like the howling of 
a pack of wolves. “Go forward, my brothers!” cried 
the fanatic preacher, who had been the cause of the 
outbreak; “go forward against them! What though 
they be in high places! There is One who is higher 
than they. Shall we shrink from his work because of a 
naked sword? On,on! In the name of the Lord!” 

“In the name of the Lord!” cried the crowd, with a 
sort of hissing gasp, like one who is about to plunge into 
an icy bath. “In the name of the Lord!” From 
either side they came and until at last, with a wild cry, 
they surged down upon our sword-points. 

I can say nothing of what took place to right or left 
of me during the ruffle, for there were so many press- 
ing upon us, and the fight was so hot, that it was all 
that each of us could do to hold his own. The very 
number of our assailants was in our favor, by hampering 
their sword-arms. One burly miner cut fiercely at me 
with his scythe, but missing me he swung half round 
with the force of the blow, and I passed my sword 
through his body before he could recover himself. It 
was the first time that I had ever slain a man in anger, 
my dear children, and I shall never forget his white, 
startled face as he looked over his shoulder at me ere 
he fell. Another closed in with me before I could get 
my weapon disengaged, but I struck him out with my left 
hand, and then brought the flat of my sword upon his 
head, laying him senseless upon the pavement. God 
knows, I did not wish to take the lives of the misguided 
and ignorant zealots, but our own were at stake. A 
marshman, looking more like a shaggy wild beast than 
a human being, darted under my weapon and caught me 
round the knees, while another brought a flail down upon 
my head-piece, from which it glanced on to my shoulder. 
A third thrust at me with a pike, and pricked me on the 
thigh, but I shore his weapon in two with one blow, and 
split his bewildered head with the next. 
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Looking round I saw that my comrade Saxon was 
holding his bloody rapier in his left hand, while the 
blood was trickling from a slight wound upon his right. 
Two miners lay across each other in front of him, but at 
the feet of Sir Gervas Jerome no fewer than four bodies 
were piled together. He had plucked out his snuff-box 
as I glanced at him, and was offering it, with a bow and 
a flourish, to Lord Grey, as unconcernedly as though he 
were back once more in his London coffee-house. Buyse 
leaned upon his long broad sword, and looked gloomily 
at a headless trunk in front of him, which I recognized, 
from the dress, as being that of the preacher. 

The fanatics, though driven back, were not men to 
be content with a single repulse. They had lost ten of 
their number, including their leader, without being able 
to break our line, but the failure only served to increase 
their fury. For a minute or so they gathered panting in 
the aisle. Then, with a mad yell, they dashed in once 
more, and made a desperate effort to cut a way through 
to the altar. It was a fiercer and more prolonged strug- 
gle than before. One of our followers was stabbed to 
the heart over the rails, and fell without a groan. An- 
other was stunned by a mass of masonry hurled at him 
by a giant cragsman. Reuben was felled by a club, and 
would have been dragged out, and hacked to pieces had 
I not stood over him and beaten off his assailants. Sir 
Gervas was borne off his legs by the rush, but lay like a 
wounded wildcat, striking out furiously at everything 
which came within his reach. Buyse and Saxon, back 
to back, stood firm amid the seething, rushing crowd, 
cutting down every man within sweep of their swords. 
Yet in such a struggle numbers must in the end prevail, 
and I confess that I for one had begun to have fears for 
the upshot of our contest, when the heavy tramp of dis- 
ciplined feet rang through the cathedral, and the baronet’s 
musqueteers came at a quick run up the central aisle. 
The fanatics did not await their charge, but darted off 
over benches and pews, foflowed by our allies, who were 
furious on seeing their beloved captain upon the ground. 
There was a wild minute or two, with confused shuffling 
of feet, stabs, groans, and the clatter of musket butts on 
the marble floor. Of the rioters some were slain, but 
the greater part threw down their arms, while a strong 
guard was placed at the gates to prevent fresh outburst. 

When at last the cathedral was cleared and order re- 
stored, we had time to look around us and to reckon our 
own injuries. In all my wanderings, and the many wars 
in which I afterward fought—wars compared to which 
this affair of Monmouth’s was but the merest skirmish— 
I have never seen a stranger or more impressive scene. 
In the dim, solemn light the pile of bodies in front of 
the rails, with their twisted limbs and white, set faces, 
had a most sad and ghostlike aspect. The evening 
light, shining through one of the few unbroken stained- 
glass windows, cast great splotches of vivid crimson and 
of sickly green upon the heap of motionless figures. A 
few wounded men sat about in the front pews or lay 
upon the steps moaning for water. Of our own small 
company not one had escaped unscathed. Three of 
our followers had been slain outright, while a fourth was 
lying stunned from a blow. Buyse and Sir Gervas were 
much bruised. Saxon was cuton the right arm. Reuben 
had been felled by a bludgeon stroke, and would cer- 
tainly have been slain but for the fme temper of Sir 
Jacob Clancing’s breastplate, which had turned a fierce 
pike-thrust. As to myself it is scarce worth the mention, 
but my head sang for some hours like a good wife’s ket- 
tle, and my boot was brimming full of blood. 
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“*Possum and’ Taters”—From The Atlanta Journal 
Did you see that suspicious locking animal hanging 
out in front of a Marietta street restaurant ? Of course 
you saw it if you passed that way. Of course you know, 
even if it didn’t have any hair on it, and even if it was 
butchered and ready for the oven, that it was a possum. 
But did you know that the ’possum market in Atlanta 
was not to be sneezed at ?_ Did you know that ’possum 
and taters was one of the swell dishes at the restaurants 
nowadays? Well, if you didn’t, read along a little 
further and Ill give you some facts about the ‘possum 
crop which will astonish you as they did me. This file- 
tailed country animal has been a part of the South as 
long as there has been any South, and, like the rabbit, 
he is very prolific, and seems to increase instead of dim- 
inish as the years roll on. He is very fond of persim- 
mons, from which the name of opossum is derived. He 
was nearly always caught up a persimmon tree, and 
years ago was known as the animal of the persimmon, 
which was gradually contracted into opossum. It is 
useless to say the possums is a nocturnal animal and is 
caught by means of dogs, who tree him in some small 
tree which is easily cut down. Strange as it may sound, 
old ’possum hunters will tell you that the bigger a ’pos- 
sum is the smaller the tree in which he is caught, and it 
is only the young ’possums that climb a very large tree 
when pursued by the dogs. Three or four years ago 
our commission merchants began buying a few ’possums 
from the country and selling them to a few select cus- 
tomers in Atlanta. Before that time a possum now and 
then found its way into the city through the agency of 
Howard Horton or some other great possum warrior, 
who always found a ready sale for this toothsome animal. 
Everything has changed since then, and the ’possum 
has, through no efforts of its own, arisen to a very im- 
portant place in the commercial world. One commission 
merchant informed me that he handled 300 ’possums a 
month, and at Folsom’s restaurant 100 of these animals 
are butchered every month and served out to those who 
are fond of them, and that means every Southern-raised 
man. The majority of the ‘possums sold in Atlanta 
come from the country merchants, and a large percentage 
of this number come from up on the Marietta and North 
Georgia Railroad, a section of the country which is re- 
garded as the finest in the world for grapes, rye, ’pos- 
sums, and corn liquor. A number of countrymen living 
in Fulton County catch many ‘possums during the 
season, and sometimes they bring them in by the wagon 
load, as they would bring in a load of chickens. Howard 
Horton, the well-known colored politician, is the mid- 
dleman through whose hands most of the ’possums 
caught by the colored hunters pass. ’Possums are sold 
at various prices, governed according to the size of the 
animal. The kittens bring from 20 to 40 cents, while 
the full grown range from 40 cents to $1. The ’possum is 
ripe by the 1st of September, and he jis pulled till the rst 
of March. The average sums paid for possums a month 
during the season will amount to something over $500, 
making the possum crop worth about $4,000 to Atlanta. 
A dish of possum and ’taters at the restaurant will cost 
you 30 cents, but if you want a ‘possum supper it will 
cost you from $1.50 to $2. A "possum supper consists 
of a whole ’possum, baked with sweet potatoes, and 
there’s corn bread and coffee thrown in as extras, for 





*possum and ’taters to be enjoyed must be eaten with 
corn-bread. There’s a very remarkable thing about 
*possum meat. It is as greasy as the meat of a hog; 
but, unlike that, it can be eaten with safety by persons 
with the weakest digestion. It won’t fill you up like 
pork or other meat, but you can eat a very large quantity 
of it and feel no bad effects from so doing. ’Possums 
are caught within a mile and a half of Atlanta, and as I 
said before, they are as numerous and prolific as rabbits. 
My brother in coming home very late one bright moon- 
shiny night last winter met a very large and very fat old 
*possum in Wheat street, and after a little persuasion 
the possum was induced to accompany him home. The 
next day that ’possum was the leading attraction at the 
dinner table. If you have never tasted possum meat 
you have lived in vain; if you have never inhaled the 
delicious fragrance arising from a dish of possum and 
*taters, life has been but a mockery to you, and if you 
do not get you a ’possum and bake him with sweet 
potatoes for your dinner to-morrow, and eat it with corn 
bread you'll regret it even to the end of your life. 
The Tipple of the Nations—The New York Times 

Reports of a statistical character showing the produc- 
tion and consumption of alcoholic beverages in the United 
States for the year 1888 have been made by Chief Wil- 
liam F. Switzler of the Bureau of Statistics at Washing- 
ton to the Secretary of the Treasury. They are accom- 
panied by comparative tables of the like information 
regarding England, Germany, France, and other countries 
brought down to the latest date with respect to which 
authentic information is obtainable. From these it 
appears that, while the United States maintains first 
place in the production of spirituous liquors, she is by 
all odds the most temperate of all the civilized nations 
of the earth in the use of intoxicating liquors. She has 
even fallen behind France in the consumption of spirit- 
uous liquors, and, while her consumption of beer and 
ale has largely increased, Germany consumes just twice 
as much per capita and Great Britain two and two-thirds 
times as much. While, unfortunately, the data as to the 
consumption of wine in Germany and of malt liquors in 
France are not collected, even without these it appears 
that the consumption of all kinds of liquors, spirituous, 
vinous, and malt, is only about half as great per capita 
here as it is in any one of the three countries mentioned. 
It is unfortunate that the statistics regarding the con- 
sumption of wine in Germany and of beer in France are 
lacking, for it would be interesting to. know which is the 
most bibulous of the great nations of the earth, and 
whether a fair reciprocity in drinks is observed by these 
two practically antagonistic countries. Popular conjec- 
ture places France foremost in the production of wine 
and Germany foremost in the production and consump- 
tion of beer, but there is where popular conjecture is 
wrong. The production of wine last year in the countries 
of largest production was, in gallons, as follows: 









Seni 798,242,489 ES ea 72,072,788 
FESRGS. . oc cscs 795,204,534 Turkey and Cyprus, 68,684,200 
Spain ....... . «++ 607,591,000 SOTVIA .00006 Souls 2,834,000 
Hungary, Austria. 277,378,500 Greece. ......2.+..++ 46,493,920 
Portugal......... 132,085,000 United States .... 32,000,000 
EE kcecsnevs 92,459,500 Switzerland....... 29,058,700 
Of spirituous liquors the production in gallons was: 
United States..... 71,688,188 re 49,241,288 
Germany......... 57,062,262 England ......... 26,740,121 
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And of malt liquors the production was, in gallons— 
England....... 1,218,881,016 United States..... 765,086,789 
Germany....... 1,165,835,044 

The production of spirituous liquors in the United 
States was the smallest for ten years. In detail, in com- 
parison with last year, it was as follows: Bourbon 
whiskey, 7,463,609 gallons, as against 17,015,034 gallons 
in 1887—this extraordinary falling off is attributable to 
two causes, the high price of corn during the year and 
the overproduction of the three previous years; rye 
whiskey, 5,879,690 gallons, as against 7,313,640 gallons 
in 1887; alcohol, 11,075,639 in 1888, 10,337,035 in 
1887; rum, 1,891,246—1,857,223; gin, 872,99°—7 47,- 
025; highwines, 1,016,436—2,410, 923; cologne spirits, 
29,475,913—27,006,219; miscellaneous, 12,603,883— 
11,084,500; fruit brandy, 1,408,782—1,601,847; total 
production of distilled spirits in 1888, 71,688,188; in 
1887, 79,433,446 gallons. The wine product of this 
country was about 5,000,000 gallons in excess of 1887, 
and the beer product about 50,000,000 gallons greater 
than the previous year, the exact figures for malt liquors 
being as follows: 765,086,789 gallons in 1888 and 715,- 
446,038 gallons in 1887. In the consumption of all 
kinds of liquor in this country there was an increase in 
1888 over 1887, slight in distilled liquors and wines, but 
quite marked in malt liquors. Of spirituous liquors the 
consumption was 75,845,352 gallons, or 1.23 gallons per 
capita, against 71,064,733 gallons in 1887, or 1.18 gal- 
lons per capita; of wines, 36,335,068 gallons (.59 of a 
gallon per capita) were consumed, as against 32,325,061 
gallons (.54 per capita) in 1887, and of beer and other 
malt liquors the consumption was 767,587,056 gallons, 
or 12.48 gallons per capita, against 717,748,854 gallons, 
or 11.96 per capita, in 1887. The total consumption of 
all alcoholic beverages in this country for the year ended 
June 30th, 1888, was 879,767,476 gallons, being 14.30 
gallons for every man, woman, and child on the basis of 
the census of 1880, against 821,138,648 gallons, or 13.68 
gallons for each person in 1887. The consumption of 
beer alone in England and Germany, and of wine in 
France, far exceeds in each instance the total consump- 
tion of all intoxicating liquors in the United States, not- 
withstanding the larger population of this country. But 
the statistics bear out the opinion that the drinking 
habits of the American people are becoming more and 
more every year like those of Northern Europe. The 
consumption of distilled or strong drink is decreasing; 
for although the figures show an increase of 6-100 gal- 
lons per capita over 1887 upon an estimated account of 
the increase of population to 61,500,000, the true figures 
would probably show an actual decrease in the average 
quantity consumed by each person could the actual fig- 
ures be known. By the same calculation the amount of 
wine consumed would be about the same quantity per 
person in 1888 as in 1887, but the increase in the 
quantity of beer consumed could not be accounted for 
by the mere increase in population. This can only be 
accounted for by an actual increase in the quantity of 
malt liquors consumed. The increase in the consump- 
tion of wine is wholly of the domestic product. Wine 
importations have hardly held their own, the average for 
the last ten years being 5,036,877 gallons, and the im- 
portations for 1888 reaching only 4,654,545 gallons, while 
the domestic product has increased from 19,845,113 gal- 
lons in 1879 to 31,680,523 gallons in 1888, both exclu- 
sive of the quantity exported. On the other hand, both 
the production and importation of beer and other malt 
liquors have considerably more than doubled in the same 
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period. In 1879 the production was 342,724,971 gallons, 
and the importation was 880,514 gallons, while in 1888 
the production was 765,086,789 gallons, and the inipor- 
tation was 2,500,267 gallons. ‘The consumption of beer 
per capita in 1879 was 7.05 gallons, and of all liquors 
8.66 gallons, and in 1888 the figures were 12.48 gallons 
of beer and 14.30 gallons of all liquors. In the mean 
time the consumption of beer per capita in England and 
Germany has remained about stationary, at 32.88 gallons 
in England and 24.99 gallons in Germany, and the con- 
sumption of wine in France, 26.74 gallons per capita, is 
about the average for the years since 1883. There is 
substantially no difference in the average quantities of 
spirituous liquors consumed in foreign countries. 
The Samoans’ Palolo—The New York Sunday Sun 

The palolo is probably the most curious table delicacy 
in the world. It is a worm about as thick as a strand of 
yarn and from five to eight inches long. It is caught 
once a year near the Samoan Islands and is eaten by 
the native Samoans. Very early in the morning of the 
first day of the last quarter of the November moon hun- 
dreds of small boats full of Samoans put out from the 
shore near Apia to the coral reefs. .Every boat is pro- 
vided with fine nets stretched between bent sticks and at- 
tached to a short handle. At the reefs a little skirmishing 
for the best places, many collisions, a good bit of Samoan 
cursing, and any amount of singing and shouting precede 
the fishing. Then an occasional shout of “ Palolo! 
palolo!” is heard as some one scoops in a netful of 
worms. Suddenly the water begins to crawl. It seems 
to be boiling with tiny water snakes. The natives throw 
down their paddles and grasp their nets. Those who 
have no nets snatch up baskets, sieves, anything that 
will hold worms and not water, and begin to scoop in 
the palolos. They work with tremendous energy, for 
they realize that the minute the sun rises the palolos will 
be off again for another year. Buckets, baskets, bowls, 
and platters are filled with the tiny squirming worms, 
yet the natives work on with a will which white people 
have rarely given them the credit for possessing. The 
sun rises, and all is over. The palolos are gone, no one 
knows where, and the Samoans put back to shore with 
their catch. In sea water the palolos can be kept alive 
for hours. Without water they die in a few minutes. 
Roasted palolos are of a dark-brown color. Boiled 
palolos and raw palolos are blue, brown, light yellow, or 
green. Many natives eat them raw; others roast or 
boil them. The time of year at which the worms appear 
near Samoa and are caught is probably their spawning 
season, as microscopic examination shows most of them 
to be full of the tiniest eggs. Eggs and worms together 
taste something like strong sea fish. Fondness of them 
as a table delicacy is usually an acquired taste. This is 
not particularly strange, as several features of their ap- 
pearance are apt to suggest very disagreeable ideas to 
the civilized imagination. In the first place, the palolo’s 
body is fashioned pretty much after the plan of the 
tapeworm. It consists of an indefinite number of 
sections. Each section has underneath two crawlers or 
feet and on top a black dot. On the head are two little 
horns and three feelers, not unlike tiny warts in appear- 
ance. The upper lip is comparatively rough and hard. 
Like the tapeworm, the palolo is not killed by being 
taken apart. The removal of several sections of the 
palolo is followed by a shrinking together of the rest of 
the body till the worm looks a thin thread. When the 
palolo breaks itself in two, as often happens, by its quick, 
snake-like movements through the water, the same result 
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follows. This phenomenon has given color to the delu- 
sion that the palolo is a kind of seif-dissolving creature, 
and that the almost instantaneous disappearance of them 
from the Samoan waters at sunrise on the day of the 
annual catch is the result of the general self-dissolution 
of the worms. In fact, only those sections removed 
from the head and the section next to the head of the 
palolo die. After a short time other sections grow out 
of the section next to the head, and the palolo is as good 
as new. The female palolo does not differ from the 
male palolo in appearance, and breaks herself up in the 
same way and with the same results. The mystery of 
the palolo’s sudden appearance near Samoa for a few 
hours annually and its magical disappearance at sunrise 
are unexplained. Why the palolos come to be caught 
by the dusky Samoans only at the beginning of the last 
quarter of the November moon, where they come from, 
where they go to, how they breed, and where they live 
—all this is something that nobody knows. 
Mrs. Vanderbilt's Kitchen—The New York World 

Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt has no ball-room in her ivy- 
covered city house, but she has a kitchen where her 
chops are broiled and her muffins toasted that is big and 
beautiful enough for a king’s coronation. The room is 
in the basement at the rear of the house; it fronts on 
Fifty-seventh street and might command for the purse- 
proud chef a view of the velvet-like turf inclosing the 
estate of ex-Secretary Whitney but for the crystal slats 
that shelve the windows to keep out the gaze of hungry 
and curious passers-by. Entrance to this fire-proof king 
of kitchens is from a broad hall tiled in red and finished 
in hardwood. Bricks of terra-cotta and mosaic tile the 
floor, the walls are made of gleaming white English 
porcelain with a border of underglazed custard tiles and 
overhead is an arching roof, after the Moorish, done in 
terra-cotta. There is not a particle of woodwork about 
the place but the door and window-sashes, and these, as 
well as the dresser, in which the platters and centre 
dishes are kept, are cherry, polished to look like old 
mahogany. In one corner is the range, every inch as 
large as the locomotive that carries Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
private car, and equipped with the latest and most ap- 
proved appliances known to science. Four fires can be 
made for boiling alone, each having individual ovens 
for baking and heating, and besides these there is a 
broiler the size of an ordinary boarding-house range. 
All the trimmings are nickel-plate, and the polish on the 
entire machinery is what a mechanical artist would call 
tip-top. Convenient to the range is a steel panier with 
running hooks, where the skillets, spiders, boiler, stew- 
pans, and other cooking utensils hang. All are copper, 
not copper-bottom alone, but copper throughout, and 
every one shines. Then there are the copper boilers 
that supply the hot water for the baths, and an air-tight 
copper crematory in which the waste is consumed. The 
tables on which the kitchen-maid prepares the vege- 
tables, game and poultry for his lordship, the chef, are 
almost as large as billiard-boards, and the marble tops 
are thick enough to chop wood on without damage. 
The small tables are fitted with cherry planks, and when 
the cook has a dough or puff paste requiring a some- 
what warmer surface than the hard marble, the wood tops 
are applied. Cook has a nice little cherry desk, with 
cut glass and copper furniture, where he keeps his 
accounts, works out his gastronomic problems with lead- 
pencil and scales and files away the recipes borrowed 
from the writings of local and foreign epicureans. Then, 
too, he carries on an extensive correspondence with 
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cooks as famous as he himself, and swops sauces, salads, 
side-dishes and the like with men who rule the stomachs 
of crowned heads, clubmen, and church dignitaries of 
both continents. Near the hall door on a carved pedestal 
is a bowl chiselled out of a solid block of marble, perhaps 
a foot and a half square. To all appearances it isa 
baptismal font, only a trifle nearer the floor than that 
article is as a general thing. Guess what it is? A 
mortar in which the chef pulverizes the sugar, choco- 
late, pistache, and nuts for the children’s candy. Any 
child can have shop candy, but the Vanderbilt boys and 
girls are fed on bon-bons, glacés, and fruit crystals that 
only a French chef can devise. No dishes are washed 
in this aristocratic kitchen, and so nice is the manage- 
ment and so complete are the improvements that not so 
much as a pound of garbage or a pint of dregs has to be 
disposed of. Material in the shape of supplies is carried 
in, but nothing goes out of the kicthen, not even the 
smell of cooking—excepting, of course, the viands that 
the scullery-maid railroads to the butler’s pantry. In- 
stead of the ordinary sink, there is in the corner oppo- 
site the range a water-box built exactly like a bathtub, 
with hot and cold water faucets and a shower for wash- 
ing lettuce, cresses, celery, mint and the like. Buried in 
the wall like so many vaults are the closets, filled with 
dippers, colanders, strainers, sieves, spoons, hooks, ladles, 
pancake shovels, moulds ana measures; another stocked 
with pottery for mixing cakes, beating eggs and the like, 
and a third filled from floor to ceiling with bronze caddies 
labelled coffee, tea, and sugars, spices, cereals and pow- 
ders in variety. So much for the kitchen of a millionaire. 
On the opposite side of the hall is the scullery—a narrow 
but very deep room, finished in hard wood, tiled with 
red brick, and spread with a heavy rug. A large marble- 
top table fills one end, between which and the dumb- 
waiter the scullery maid has the right of way. About 
the room are leather-covered chairs where the servants 
visit between meal times. When the chef has cooked 
a dish it is passed into the scullery, where the maid re- 
ceives it, puts it under a cover or a cozie to keep it warm 
and sends it up to the butler, who transfers it to a china, 
crystal, or silver plate and serves it to his master. The 
chef is a lordly fellow, with a Napoleonic look, fine shoui- 
ders, a keen nose and very white hands, which are kept 
in order by a manicure and the most delicate of soaps. 
He goes about in a cap, apron, and short jacket made of 
pure linen every whit as white as the omelette soufflé for 
which he is so famous. So thoroughly does this artist 
understand his business that a mistake has never hap- 
pened in the odd six years that he has had charge of the 
Dives’s kitchen. He is said to be the terror of supply 
agents, and if butcher, fruiterer, gardener, poultry man 
and grocer made the mistake of serving him an ounce 
of marketing that had lost its bloom, unless it was a 
cheese, his lordship would not lower the dignity of his 
profession by getting roiled as a low-down dish-crack 
might. Instead he would quietly send the spurious 
article to the ice-house, ring for a District messenger and 
pen a polite request that the dealer remove from Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s premises, with convenient speed, his prop- 
erty, and that would end further transactions. This 
urbane chef is a wonder as a meat cook. They say that 
with the magic of his art and the even tenor of the broil- 
ing furnace he could take a brace of copper chips and a 
lump of butter, and baste, dress, and trim a dish that an 
epicurean would declare to be the finest tenderloin that 
he ever set a tooth in. Then, too, he understands 
dietary cooking, and he has only to be told that Madame 
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is indisposed to know what she wants for breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner. All he does is to cook. Nothing but a 
-whim could induce him to trim a roast, singe a bird, take 
the jacket from a new potato or the rosette from a straw- 
berry, and he has never washed a dish nor scraped a pan 
since he was twenty, and now he’s a disgruntled bachelor 
of forty-two. The kitchen maid dances attendance on 
him,.the engineer comes at his beck and call, there is a 
choreman to do odd jobs about the range and carving- 
table, and a small boy to run errands, carry notes and 
hunt for the tender greens that grow in country places 
and odd corners of rosebeds. Then, too, the scullery 
maid does him reverence, and even the head butler is 
subject to his dominion and bows to his dictates. 
Fruit a Health Food—Health in the Household 

Fruits are almost as indispensable to a healthful die- 
tary as the grains, particularly in the summer season, 
and in warm climates. They supply those delightful 
acids that are not only agreeable to the palate but 
specially suited to the needs of the vital organism. They 
cool and refresh us in the heat of summer; they supply 
organic fluids to the system, replacing those that are lost 
in perspiration from day to day. Next to the grains, 
therefore, in dietetic importance we must place the fruits; 
they minister alike to the pleasures of the appetite, and 
to the actual wants of our bodies. The sour fruits, espe- 
cially, are the best of cholagogues, doing away with all 
need of bilious remedies, so called; they stimulate the 
liver to its normal activity, and prevent that clogging up 
of the organ which causes retention of bile, thickening 
of the blood, and other derangements consequent upon 
non-performance of functional action. Again it will be 
observed that those which have keen acids come in great 
profusion just at the time we need them most; after the 
long winter, when both fruits and vegetables are neces- 
sarily scarce. Fruits are the natural corrective for dis- 
ordered digestion; but the way in which many persons 
eat them converts them into a curse rather than a bless- 
ing. Instead of being taken on an empty stomach, or 
in combination with simple grain preparations, as bread, 
they are eaten with oily foods, with meat and vegetables, 
pungent seasonings, or other unwholesome condiments, 
or they are taken at the end of the meal, after the stom- 
ach is already full, and perhaps the whole mass of food 
washed down with tea, coffee, or other liquid; or they 
are eaten at all hours of the day, or late at night, with 
ice-cream, .cake, or other rich desserts. Fruits, to do 
their best work, should be eaten either on an empty 
stomach or simply with bread—never with vegetables. In 
the morning, before the fast of the night has been broken, 
they are not only exceedingly refreshing, but they serve 
as a natural stimulus to the digestive organs. And to 
produce their fullest, finest effect, they should be ripe, 
sound, and every way of good quality; moreover, they 
should be eaten raw. What is better than a bunch of 
luscious grapes, or a plate of berries or cherries, on a 
summer morning the first thing on sitting down to 
breakfast ? Or a fine ripe apple, rich and juicy, eaten 
in the same way? In our climate apples should con- 
stitute not the finishing, but the beginning of the meal, 
particularly the breakfast, for at least six months in the 
year; and fruits, raw or cooked, should make a part of the 
morning and evening meal during the entire year. The 
good effects that would foilow the abundant use of fruits 
are often more than counterbalanced by the pernicious 
habit of completely saturating them with sugar. Very 
few fruits, if thoroughly ripe and at their best, require 
any sugar, particularly if eaten in the raw state; but 
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unhappily it is a fact that what was intended and pre- 
pared for us asa great good in the matter of diet is 
transformed into just the opposite, so that what would 
otherwise be a pleasant acid flavor must be covered with 
or cooked in sugar before it can be relished. And 
cooked fruits that are plenty sweet for an Englishman or 
Scotchman, would not be touched by the average Ameri- 
can without the saccharine condiment. It is worthy of 
remark, moreover, that those who are excessively fond 
of sweet fruits or condiments, rarely fail to call for the 
intensely sour, as lemons or pickles. This, indeed, is a 
necessary consequence; for when the liver is badly con- 
gested from the use of sugar, the vital instincts naturally 
call for the keen acids, in order to empty out the bile 
ducts, set them in good working order, and get rid of the 
débris. Many persons, with rather feeble digestive 
powers, cannot manage raw fruits, as apples, at the 
evening meal; and some who can eat them with im- 
punity at the beginning of the breakfast or dinner, can- 
not digest them well at the end of the meal. One reason 
for this is, that after taking warm food into the stomach, 
its nerves are to a certain degree relaxed, and that organ 
is no longer able to do its full work of digestion. 
Conventtionality in Feeding—The Cornhill Magazine 
The Hottentots, Bushmen, and savage South African 
races generally are enormous gluttons. Ten of them, 
says Barrow, ate in my presence the whole of an ox all 
but the hind legs in three days, and the three Boesmans 
that accompanied my wagon devoured a sheep on one 
occasion in less than twenty-four hours. In cold climates 
such feats as these would only be trifles, and Parry and 
Ross have recorded cases that, were they not well at- 
tested, would pass belief. Sir Edward Parry once tried 
the capacity of an Esquimau scarcely fully grown and 
this interesting young savage contrived in twenty-four 
hours to devour four pounds four ounces of the raw, 
hard-frozen flesh of a seahorse, the same quantity of it 
boiled, one pound twelve ounces of bread and bread 
dust, a pint and a quarter of rich gravy soup, a tumbler 
of strong grog, three wine-glasses of raw spirit, and nine 
pints of water. Sir John Ross, indeed, believed that the 
daily rations of an Esquimau were twenty pounds of flesh 
and blubber, but, in extenuation of so enormous a con- 
sumption as this, the severity of the climate must be 
taken into account. Capt. Cochrane, on the authority 
of the Russian admiral Saritcheff, tells how one of the 
Yakuts had consumed the hind quarter of a large ox in 
twenty-four hours, together with twenty pounds of fat 
and a proportionate quantity of melted butter. As the 
man had already gorged himself in this disgusting fashion 
it hardly seemed possible that he would be able to con- 
sume any more, but the worthy Russian admiral, to test 
him, gave the savage a thick porridge of rice boiled with 
three pounds of butter, weighing together twenty-eight 
pounds. The glutton sat down to this abundant ban- 
quet, although he had just partaken of breakfast, and, 
without stirring from the spot or showing any sign of 
inconvenience, got through the whole. Capt. Cochrane 
adds that a good large calf, weighing 200 pounds, will 
just make a meal for four or five Yakuts, and that he 
has seen three of them consume a whole reindeer at one 
meal. The feats of English workingmen, on their annual 
club feast day, would surpass belief: a leg of mutton has 
not been found too much for one man. Dr. Darwin, 
the father of Charles Darwin, had the reputation of 
being a glutton, and is reported to have called a goose 
—a favorite Salop dish—an inconvenient one, as being 
too much for one and not enough for two. 
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Indian Summer—Benjamin F. Taylor—Poems 
Then past the yellow regiments of corn 
There came an Indian maiden, autumn-born, 
And June returned and held her by the hand, 
And led Time's smiling Ruth through all land; 
A veil of golden air was o’er her flung, 
The south wind whispered and the robins sung. 


A November Picture—jJames Berry Bensel 
Dry leaves across the roadway blown, 
And cornstalks in the brown fields strown ; 
A few dull yellow blooms that stand 
As sentinels at either hand, 
And barren sticks of sedgy broom 
Where two or three late locusts boom. 
Chill winds sweep down the mountain way, 
The skies are leaden-like and gray ; 
A squirrel on an old stone wall 
Takes easy cognizance of all ; 
The vane upon a distant tower 
Twists, turns a hundred ways an hour; 
And on the beach the waves roll in 
With sullen roar and stubborn din. 
The dead vine rattles, and the breeze 
Goes moaning through the swaying trees. 
A stiff blast steadies yonder vane 
And from the east the driving rain 
Comes dashing on the window-pane. 
Early November—Maurice F. Egan 
The crimson, and the russet, and the gold, 
The palest green that gives a hint of spring, 
And nameless colors that swift breezes fling 
From waving trees ; tall dahlias crisped by cold 
Vie with the sunrise, as some men when old 
Are brightest, or as swans, when dying, sing, 
Or a sweet strain the fickle zephyrs bring 
Stopped short before its burden is all told. 


November— Thomas Hood—Poems 
No sun, no moon, 
No morn, no noon, ; 
No dawn, no dusk, no proper time of day, 
No sky, no earthly view, 
No distance, looking blue, 
No road, no street, no “ t’ other side the way,” 
No end to any Row, 
No indications where the Crescents go. 


No top to any steeple, 
No recognitions of familiar people, 
No courtesies for showing ’em, 
No knowing ’em, 
No travelling at all, no locomotion, 
No inkling of the way, no notion, 
“No go,” by land or ocean, 
No mail, no post, 
No news from any foreign coast. 


No park, no ring, no afternoon gentility, 
No company, no nobility, 
No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member. 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
Vo-vember. 

In Indian Summer—Frances L. Mace 
When the hunter’s moon is waning, 
And hangs like a crimson bow, 

And the frosty fields of morning 
Are white with phantom snow; 
Who then is the beautiful spirit, 
That wanders, smiles and grieves 
Along the desolste hillsides, 
And over the drifted leaves ? 





She has strayed from the far-off dwelling 
Of forgotten Indian braves, 
And stolen wistfully earthward 
Over the path of graves ; 
She has left the cloudy gateway 
Of the hunting grounds ajar, 
To follow the trail of the summer 
Toward the morning star. 
There’s a rustle of soft, slow footsteps 
The toss of a purple plume, 
And the glimmer of golden arrows 
Athwart the hazy gloom. 
’Tis the smoke of the happy wigwams 
That reddens our wintry sky 
The scent of unfading forests 
That is dreamily floating by. 
Autumn ts Ended—/J. Hazard Hartzell 
Down drop the painted leaves ; 
The world lies stripped and wounded, cold and bare ; 
Piled are the golden sheaves ; 
And past is every object sweet and fair. 
* * * * * * 
The skies hang cold and gray; 
Among the hills the winds begin to blow; 
Herds strike their homeward way ;° 
And earth grows white and strange with flying snow. 
The Dying Year—Mrs. Christina C. Liddell 
The year is dying, soberly the trees 
Are mellowing,—with a dull sad face 
They lean against the sadness of the sky ; 
The glory of the summer has gone by, 
Gone is the smile of gladness from the place. 
Oh, sad to see the sun come later up 
And sad to see him pass betimes away, 
And sad the pallid glints he throws across 
The leaf-strewn garder ;, sad the sense of loss, 
The all-pervading fragrance of decay. 
Yet at the open window, as I sit 
With closéd eyes, and hear the gentle rain 
Fall on the damp green earth like lovers’ sighs, 
And feel the breath of dying earth uprise, 
From far and near, from hillock and from plain, 
And hear the tender cawing of the rooks’ 
Melodious symphony among the trees, 
I am in other places far from here, 
I stand upon the threshold of the year, 
Among remembered sounds so like to these. 
November Days—C. J. Bartlett—Unity 
As those we love give us a swift good-by, 
With thought that swift blows bear the least of pain, 
Then turn, remorseful to our sudden cry, 
And hold us close, and kiss us o’er again— 
So blessed Summer yields unto us now 
With pitying haste in which her mantle fell ; 
O soft! O tender! yet upon her brow 
Sad premonition of a long farewell! 
A November Landscape—Mrs. Sarah H. Whitman 
How like a rich and gorgeous picture hung 
In memory’s storied hall, seems that fair scene 
O’er which long years their mellowing tints have flung. 
The wayside flowers had faded one by one, 
Hoar were the hills, the meadows drear and dun, 
When homeward, wending ‘neath the dusky screen 
Of the autumnal woods at close of day, 
As o’er a pine-clad height my pathway lay, 
Lo! at a sudden turn, the vale below 
Lay far outspread, all flushed with purple light ; 
Gray rocks and umbered woods gave back the glow 
Of the last day beams fading into night; 
While down the glen where fair Moshaussuck flows, 
With all its kindling lamps the distant city rose. 
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OLD FASHIONED STORIES—-THE DOCTOR EUDOR* 








“Yes, yes,” replied he 
But still he did not turn from his glowing furnace. 
“So ill, so very ill, Doctor, that I fear 

“Go to the devil with your fears! Do you not see, 
good woman, that I am busy.” 

“Busy !” replied the old woman. “ How do I know 
what at? Trying to discover the great secret, perhaps, 
and while you are thus crazily tempting the devil, the 
poor dear lady is dying.” 

“Tum secunda elapsa hora, et agua incandescente, 
eamdem iterum injicies pulverem.” 

The doctor threw two handfuls of white powder in the 
vase, and went on reading some old parchments. 

The old woman drew a long and deep sigh. The 
doctor was a young man, twenty-eight years of age, 
perhaps, but it was difficult to guess at it from his pale 
and emaciated countenance. You could only see that 
hard study, or perhaps grief, anything but years, had im- 
printed on his forehead a deep, solitary, and premature 
furrow; and to look at his hollow cheeks, sallow com- 
plexion, and long and tangled hair, one could not but 
feel regret that the bloom of health did not now animate 
his regular and beautiful features. 

He was bending over the vase; sometimes rekindling, 
with his breath, the dying coals, or else interrupting his 
reading to throw powders and herbs into the water. 

“The great secret-—old goose—better, much better 
than that. A right of life and death!” 

And suddenly he exclaimed: 

“ That is it—admirably, admirably done.” 

“ Now, old mother, I am at your service,” added he, 
as if the old woman was still there—but she had gone. 

The doctor poured into a small bottle his chemical 
preparation, a blue liquid which produced a sweet per- 
fume; he threw his dark mantle over his disordered 
clothes, and left his laboratory, holding in his hand his 
precious vial, carefully wrapped in the folds of his 
mantle, to hide it from the curiosity of others, or to pre- 
serve it from the accidents of a long and rapid walk. 

It is twenty minutes’ fast walking from the Quai de 
l’Horloge to the Rue des Tournelles; in twenty minutes 
the doctor had reached his destination. He stopped 
before a large and handsome hotel; the walls that sur- 
rounded the court-yard were high and thick, the door 
solid and bordered with iron—a precaution not to be 
forgotten—for all this took place in December, 1584, 
during the reign of King Henry the third. 

He knocked, and from behind a barred window a 
servant recognized and admitted him. 

“Alas! Sir Eudor,” said a man of about sixty years 
of age, “I have but very little hope.” 

The doctor hardly restrained a smile, but the old man 
did not perceive it—his eyes were filled with tears. 

“You must not give up entirely, Monsieur le Compte; 
nature and science have so many resources.” These 
consoling words were uttered in a sneering manner, and 
the count continued to weep. Eudor shrugged his 
shoulders as if the husband’s grief struck him as absurd 
or ridiculous. Without adding a word, he drew aside a 
covering of thick tapestry, and entered a large and 
sombre apartment. The count followed him. 

It was the patient’s room. In the background, sur- 





proached and motioned to the count to open the window. 
The beautiful face of a female then became visible, 
suffering had scarcely altered her delicate and perfect 
features. Her sweet face was, indeed, pale; and beneath 
her long black eyelashes was a small blue circle—but 
who would not have preferred her appearance, ill as she 
was, to the most blooming beauty? 

Eudor gazed fixedly at her. The count threw him- 
self on the foot of the bed, and fixed his eyes on the 
doctor, who, wrapped up in his own meditations, thought 
neither of encouraging nor discouraging him. After a 
few moments of silence, Eudor gently lifted the coverlid 
and took the arm of the patient to feel her pulse. 

A shudder indicated that the countess was on the 
point of waking; the doctor looked anxiously around. 

“ The crisis will take place when she awakes; the least 
emotion may prove fatal. You must retire, sir.” 

“T will hide behind this curtain,” said the count. “I 
do so long to see her open her eyes.” 

“ Really,” said Eudor, with a disdainful and angry 
smile. “Well, count, enjoy that pleasure, and risk your 
wife’s life, for such a miserable satisfaction.” 

The count, after a minute’s hesitation, gave in; the 
doctor promised to call him as soon as possible. 

A flash of joy brightened the features of the young 
man when he found himself alone in the room, and his 
countenance, animated by strong emotion, appeared 
singularly beautiful. He no longer stopped to gaze; 
but, kneeling by the bedside, he covered with ardent 
kisses the hand of the young woman—he fondly passed 
his fingers through the light and dishevelled curls; and 
even dared to press her burning and parched lips. 

“Oh!” exclaimed he as he gazed at her, “ How much 
courage is necessary ? But I will have it; and in a few 
hours five years of anguish and labor will be rewarded.” 

These last words awoke the countess. 

The doctor did not change his posture; he remained 
on his knees, and still held the patient’s hand; she 
turned her beautiful eyes toward him and started with 
mingled surprise, fear, and joy. 

There was a moment of silence. Neither one nor the 
other spoke. Perhaps they were afraid that a word 
might end their happiness, which seemed like a dream. 

“Emma,” said Eudor, “we are alone, alone for one 
hour. This is the first time since I have attended you; 
it is the first time in five years.” 

The emotion of the countess prevented her answering 
except by tears. 

“T will not tell you,” continued Eudor, “all the diffi- 
culty it has occasioned me to get into your dwelling; 
still my title of doctor is not a disguise. I was a 
student, you remember, when I saw you for the first 
time. What a recollection !” 

The countess pressed the hand that held hers, and 
raised her eyes to heaven. 

“Since then, Emma—but I have witnessed your 
struggles, your tears, your resistance, and I reproach you 
with but one thing—to have thought I had forgotten you, 
because I no longer sought your presence. 

“And why,” continued Eudor, vehemently, “why 
should I have sought you; it was both too soon and too 
late. Besides, I needed solitude and meditation to con- 
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*Translated from an old French manuscript, 


quer a deep-seated sorrow, and to perfect a great plan— 
a difficult, bold, and decisive enterprise. 
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“Emma,” added he, solemnly, “if the day before 
your fatal marriage, I had asked you to be mine, to 
follow me, you would have consented; for I am not 
ignorant of the influence I had over you, devoted as you 
were to me, your first love; but I would not, for it would 
not have been acting fairly toward you. But now, 
when for five years you have enjoyed rank, fortune, 
honors, you know what they are worth. You also know 
the happiness I can offer you—poor and obscure as I 
ams and it will no longer be deceiving you to say, 

Emma, will you change—will you follow me?’” 

“ Eudor,” replied the countess, with a faltering voice, 
“perhaps you are right in thinking that in past days your 
power would have conquered my reason; then I might 
have been yours without crime; but now as 

“ That is true,” replied Eudor, abruptly. “ Ah, it is 
clear enough we were not made for one another; we 
have not the same way of loving. Miserable fool that I 
am, I was sacrificing to you honor and conscience ! 
But what can-I do! I have one of those weak minds, 
over which love reigns like a tyrant; a crime would be 
of no consequence in my eyes, if it would make you 
mine. Do you hear me ? a crime—if it but free you!” 

An exclamation of horror burst from the countess. 

“You need not be frightened,” returned Eudor, 
hastily; “you do not understand me.” 

After a minute of silence, the countess said in a sweet 
and melancholy tone of voice: “Eudor, why do you 
thus torment a poor suffering woman? Is this a time 
to talk thus to me? Probably you know even better 
than myself, that it would be no longer in my power to 
accept of the guilty happiness you offer me. I feel so 
weak; soon, very soon, I trust, all will be over—fears 
and sorrows, and this broken heart will be at rest.” 

“ Why these sad thoughts ?” 

“Sad? oh, no! they are happy ones. How often 
have I prayed to God to take me from this earth, where 
all happiness is lost to me. God has heard me.” 

“Then,” said Eudor, “ you would like to——” 

“ Die,” replied the countess calmly. 

“Tf I were to tell you that there was no more hope; 
that your disease was a fatal one xs 

Eudor’s countenance was lighted up, as he spoke, with 
an almost infernal expression of joy; he gazed for an 
instant on this beautiful young woman, who seemed to 
be almost dying, and then, he continued: 

“Well, then, since you are prepared, I will tell you 
the truth. When I just now spoke of a future, of joy 
and love, I wished to deceive you, and to give you a 
hope that I myself have lost ” He stopped; it 
seemed impossible for him to articulate another word, 
she fixed on him such a look of love and melancholy; 
and in her beautiful black eyes, there was such an ex- 
pression of tenderness and regret at leaving this world, 
that the young man seemed deeply moved. 

“ Ah! you are not as much weaned from this life as 
you said!” A smile played on the pale lips. 

“Yes,” said she, “I own it, I felt, I do not know 
why, my heart sink; but my courage is returning. I 
am ready now,” added she, taking Eudor’s hand and 
putting it on her heart; “now repeat those words, and 
you will feel it beat neither faster nor slower.” 

“Well, then,” said Eudor, disengaging his hand; “let 
the will of heaven be done!” He retreated a few steps, 
and concealing himself behind the curtains, he drew 
from his bosom the vial he had placed there on enter- 
ing! An instant more, and he calmly presented to 
Emma a cup filled to the very brim with the blue liquid. 
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“What for!” said she; “will it prolong my life?” 

“No,” replied Eudor. 

* Well, then—why must I take another bitter potion ?” 

“This one is not bitter, Emma; and if it cannot con- 
quer your fever, it will, at least, save you from all suffer- 
ings in your last moments.” The countess put the cup 
to her lips, and, while she slowly drank it, Eudor con- 
tinued: “You will sleep as if after a ball, quietly 
rocked with the sounds of sweet music, your flowers and 
your dress before your eyes.” 

“Yes,” replied the countess, returning to him the 
empty cup, “yes, all my happy recollections will assist 
me at this moment, since you are there, you with whom 
all the joys and pleasure of my past life are connected.” 

One hour had passed, and ever since she had taken 
Eudor’s prescription, the countess had been hopelessly 
weak. She asked for the consolations of religion. 

Priests and Levites soon arrived carrying the sacred 
Host. It was a sad sight, a room full of kneeling per- 
sons, repeating in a low voice the prayers for the dying, 
which only sobs of anguish occasionally interrupted; 
here and there yellow lights throwing their flickering 
rays over the kneeling crowd; and bending over the bed 
an aged priest, ministering to a youthful female. 

Soon the crowd dispersed and again Eudor was leit 
alone with Emma, but the interview was not long. Her 
last look, her last prayer, her last sigh, were for the only 
one she had ever loved, and death seized his prey. 

Did Eudor display grief at her mournful end ? 

He gazed at her calmly; but now and then, as if to 
quiet some importune thought, he repeated: 

“She wished to die. The worst can only be that her 
wish has been granted.” He called the count and led 
him to the bed: “ You are the person to close her eyes.” 

The despair of the old man was heart-rending. He 
fell senseless by the body of his wife. 

When the count was come from the chamber, Eudor 
returned to the bedside. He seemed to feel an exquisite 
pleasure in watching the body. The closed eyes, the 
stiffened limbs, the features once so beautiful, now pale 
and sunken. He gazed, and murmured with a smile: 

“Tis right, no breath, no life—cold—rigid—dead.” 

The room soon filled with domestics, all with tears in 
their eyes and grief at their hearts, and on their lips; all 
prayed for the soul of the deceased—she will go straight 
to Paradise said they, she was so good. 

“ Without reckoning that she had her purgatory in this 
world,” half murmured the doctor, who alone did not 
bend his knee or pray for her who died. There was in 
the room an old relation. Eudor addressed her: 

“‘She must be buried as soon as possible,” said he, 
“her disease is contagious, and if you wait more than 
two hours, your lives will all be in danger.” Half 
frightened to death, the old woman gave her orders, the 
church bells began to toll, the crosses were raised, the 
lights prepared, the rooms hung with mourning, and 
slowly the funeral procession came from the church. 

The body had been dressed in her handsomest gar- 
ments—a dress of brocade with a pearl necklace, rich 
lace around her neck, and her feet covered with stock- 
ings of silk and gold, and shoes of white velvet. 

“Tt is her bridal dress,” said some one to Eudor. 

“That is right, for the same occasion, same dress.” 

The coffin was there, but the countess was still on her 
bed. The old aunt approached, scissors in hand. One 
would have thought her the representative of Fate sever- 
ing the thread of life. A golden tress was already be- 
tween the instrument—Eudor rushed forward. 
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“Are you mad? Do you wish to join her? This 
hair, still wet with the death sweat, bears the seeds of 
death. Leave it alone, or rather, think of burning the 
bed, the garments, all that she touched. Relics, indeed! 
remember her words and her deeds.” 

He then placed it in the coffin; four men lifted it on 
their shoulders, and the funeral procession moved. 

At church the service for the dead was performed, a 
long and sad service composed of cold and grave words, 
and of solemn and melancholy chants. A priest then 
gave a sponge dipped in holy water to each of the 
mourners; the assistants one by one sprinkled the coffin, 
and wet with this sacred dew, it was taken to the tomb. 

Three hours had elapsed since the last ceremonies 
had been performed,.and the church presented a strik- 
ing and imposing scene, calculated to impress on weak 
and wavering minds the terrors of religion. The rays 
of the moon striking on the painted window-panes, threw 
strange figures over the white and lofty walls, while the 
different effects of light and shadow gave to the images 
of the saints a fantastic and unusual appearance; the 
altar was still hung with black; in the middle of the 
church yet stood, covered over with black cloth sprigged 
with silver the stools on which the coffin had been placed ; 
and from the pillars around still hung the escutcheons 
of the late countess. It was a solemn spectacle, and 
occasionally the moon, hidden by a cloud, left the whole 
in darkness, which was only relieved by the flickering 
and uncertain flame of the lights around the altar. 

Suddenly a slight noise was heard, a footstep, a man 
carrying a lantern and long extinguisher appeared. It 
was the sexton. He went his rounds in silence, and as 
he returned, suddenly dropped his extinguisher and 
uttered a loud exclamation. 


The cause of his surprise and affright was a man lean- * 


ing against a pillar, immovable, and so weak, so suffer- 
ing, that apparently he had not strength enough to drag 
him from the church when the last bell had tolled; his 
dry and sunken eyes were fixed on the face of the sex- 
ton, and his right hand supported his aching brow. 

“Bountiful providence, is it a ghost ?” said Maitre 
Arnoux, the sexton; and as he pronounced these words 
he let his lantern shine full upon the stranger. 

“ What are you doing here sir?” said he, when he 
found he had to deal, not with a ghost, but with a young 
and handsome man. “The church is closed.” 

The person to whom these words were addressed, an- 
swered only by a half suppressed groan; his limbs gave 
way, and he fell on the pavement. 

“May my good saint, St. Anthony, help me,” ex- 
claimed Maitre Arnoux; “what am I todo with this 
man. I verily believe he is half dead.” 

As he uttered these words, he shook him violently by 
the sleeve; and filling his hands with holy water, bathed 
his temples. The young man opened his eyes. 

“‘T am very weak indeed,” said he, in a low and falter- 
ing voice. “ My sufferings have overwhelmed me. 

Have you no cordial, good man ?” 

“T have but one,” replied the sexton, “which is ex- 
cellent for recalling one to sense—good wine.” 

“Yes, I think a little wine might restore me.” 

“Well then, my friend, you must crawl up to my cell: 
for it would be offending the saints to drink here.” 

Assisted by Arnoux, the young man reached a little 
door that opened into the church, and having ascended 
a winding staircase, found himself in the rooms of the 
sexton who immediately poured out some wine for him. 

“Well, friend, do you feel better now ?” 
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“ Much, much better,” replied Eudor; while his com- 
panion emptied a large glass. : 

“True Burgundy,” exclaimed Arnoux, striking the 
table with the cup he had just emptied. 

The cups were again filled; but one merely raised his 
to his lips, while the other threw himself back, and 
scrupulously swallowed the last drop of the nectar. 

“ His excellency the Archdeacon does not drink any 
to compare to it,” exclaimed the sexton, in his baccha- 
nalfan enthusiasm; “I will tell you the whole story.” 

Eudor listened with imperturbable sang-froid to all the 
stories of his companion, which became more and more 
obscure after every cupful. The enormous face of the 
sexton shone with a color of the brightest red; his eyes 
wandered; he smiled stupidly. At last, after emptying 
his cup for the thirteenth time (fatal number) the joyous 
drinker burst into a loud fit of laughter, threw back his 
head, and stretched his cramped legs. This motion was 
too rapid; his feet slipped on the floor, and he fell flat. 

The doctor immediately sprang on him, as a dog on 
the wild boar just wounded by the hunter’s ball; quickly 
and silently he drew from the sexton’s belt a bunch of 
keys; seized his lantern, cleared with one jump the 
winding staircase, and found himself in the church. 

The door opened; Eudor was in the damp repository 
of the dead. Amidst all the splendid monuments, there 
was one place where the earth had been newly turned 
up and a wreath of flowers thrown over it. That was it. 
Eudor pushed aside the wreath, and dug away at the 
last resting place. The coffin appeared; the lid was 
broken, and once more he contemplated his victim. 

At this instant the clock struck; the doctor counted 
the slowly proceeding strokes with terror—he counted 
ten. “Well! ‘Opportunum post duodecim horas mome- 
nitum permanebit.’ There is still plenty of time.” 

Having pronounced these mysterious words he raised 
the corpse as carefully as if it had been a sleeping woman 
he was afraid of disturbing, and laid it on his cloak. 
The coffin was empty, but when the monument would be 
finished they would find it lightened of its contents, and 
what might then be suspected? 

A few years before a horrible profanation had taken 
place. A young and beautiful girl having died, was 
buried, and the next day her body disappeared. It was 
afterward known that the lover of the young girl had 
stolen the corpse and embalmed it. The young man 
was burnt alive on the Place de Greve. 

The grave must be filled. The coffin must have its 
weight. Eudor threw in it the statue of a saint, worm- 
eaten and abandoned, and carefully nailing it up once 
more, placed it under ground. 

Eudor then bent over the body of the countess, and 
after an anxious examination, raised it in his arms, and 
left the church-yard; and through dark and-out-of-the 
way streets, at length reached his dwelling. 

% * * * # * 

In 1601, seventeen years after this adventure, a duel 
took place one night on the Quai de I’ Horloge, between 
the Chevalier de Comminges and the young Marquis de 
Jaques. The latter having received a wound in the side, 
was carried by his attendants to the Doctor Eudor’s, 
whose dwelling was near and reputation great. Recalled 
to life by the skilful care that was taken of him, the 
Marquis was struck with the remarkable likeness, not- 
withstanding a great difference of age, which existed 
between the wife of the doctor and the late Countess de 
la Jaques, his aunt, who had died at the age of twenty- 
two, and of whom he had only seen the portrait. 
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TREASURE TROVE—RESURRECTING OLD FAVORITES 









The Chambered Nautilus—Oliver Wendcil Holmes 


This is the ship of pearl which poets feign, 
Sails the unshadow’d main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl ; 
Wreck’d is the ship of pearl ! 
And every chamber’d cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies reveal’d,— 

Its iris’d ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unseal’d! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil: 
Still as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretch’d in his last-found home, and knew the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn ! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is borne 
Than ever Triton blew from wreath’d horn. 
While on my ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings : 


‘Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 


As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea !” 


Brahma—Ralph Waldo Emerson—Poems 
“Tf the red slayer thinks he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


“Far or forgot to me is near; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same 
The vanished gods to me appear ; 
And one to me are shame and fame. 


“ They reckon ill who leave me out, 
When me they fly I am the wings: 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahman sings. 


“The strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine in vain the sacred seven; 
But thou, meek lover of the good, 
Find me and turn thy back on Heaven.” 


The Sailor Boy's Farewell—The Life-Boat 
Farewell to father—blessed hulk, 
In spite of metal, spite of bulk, 
His cable soon may slip; 
Yet while the parting tear is moist 
The flag of gratitude I’ll hoist, 
In duty to the ship. 


Farewell to mother—first-class she 
Who launched me on life’s stormy sea, 
And rigged me fore and aft; 

May Providence her timbers spare, 
And keep her hulk in good repair 

To tow the smaller craft. 


Farewell to sister—lovely yacht, 

But whether she’ll be manned, or not, 
I cannot now foresee ; 

May some good ship a tender prove 
Well found in store of truth and love, 
And take her under lea! 


Farewell to George—the jolly boat, 
And all the little craft afloat, 

In home’s delightful bay ; 

When they arrive at sailing age 

May wisdom prove the weather-gauge, 
And guide them on their way. 
Farewell to all on life’s rude main, 
And though we ne’er may meet again, 
Through stress of stormy weather ; 
Yet summoned by the Board above 
We'll harbor in the port of love 

And all be moored together. 


The Closing Scene—T. Buchanan Read 
Within the sober realms of leafless trees, 
The russet year inhaled the dreamy air ; 
Like some tanned reaper in his hour of ease, 
When all the fields are lying brown and bare. 


The gray barns looking from their hazy hills, 
O’er the dun waters widening in the vales, 
Sent down the air a greeting to the mills, 
On the dull thunder of alternate flails. 


All sights were mellowed, and all sounds subdued, 
The hills seemed farther and the streams sang low, 
As in a dream the distant woodman hewed 
His winter log, with many a muffled blow. 


The embattled forests, erewhile armed with gold, 
Their banners bright with every martial hue, 

Now stood like some sad, beaten host of old, 
Withdrawn afar in Time’s remotest blue. 


On sombre wings the vulture tried his flight ; 

The dove scarce heard his dying mate’s complaint 
And like a star slow drowning in the light, 

The village church vane seemed to pale and faint. 


The sentinel cock upon the hillside crew— 
Crew thrice—and all was stiller than before; 
Silent, till some replying warder blew 
His alien horn, and then was heard no more. 


Where erst the jay within the elm’s tall crest, 

Made garrulous trouble round her unfledged young ; 
And where the oriole hung her swaying nest 

By every light wind like a censer swung ; 


Where sang the noisy martins of the caves, 
The busy swallows circling ever near, 

Foreboding, as the rustic mind believes, 
An early harvest and a plenteous year. 


Where every bird that walked the vernal feast 
Shook the sweet slumber from its wings at morn 
To warn the reaper of the rosy east ; 
All now was sunless, empty, and forlorn. 


Alone, from out the stubble, piped the quail ; 

And croaked the crow through all the dreary gloom ; 
Alone, the pheasant drumming in the vale, 

Made echo in the distant cottage loom, 


There was no bud, no bloom upon the bowers, 

The spiders wove their thin shrouds night by night, 
The thistle-down, the only ghost of flowers, 

Sailed slowly by—passed noiseless out of sight. 


Amid all this—in this most dreary air, 
And where the woodbine shed upon the porch 
Its crimson leaves, as if the year stood there, 
Firing the floor with its inverted torch ; 
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Re-gave the sword, but not the hand that drew 

And struck for liberty the dying blow ; 
Nor him who, to his sire and country true, 

Fell mid the ranks of the invading foe. 
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Amid all this—the centre of the scene, 
The white-haired matron, with monotonous tread, 
Plied the swift wheel, and with her joyless mien, 
Sat like a fate, and watched the flying thread. 


Long, but not loud, the dropping wheel went on, 
‘Like the low murmur of a hive at noon ; 

Long, but not loud, the memory of the gone— 
Breathed through her lips a sad and tremulous tune. 


She had known sorrow—he had walked with her, 
Oft supped, and broke with her the ashen crust, 
And in the dead leaves still she heard the stir 
Of his thick mantle trailing in the dust. 


At last the thread was snapped—her head was bowed, 
Life dropped the distaff through her hands serene, 

And loving neighbors smoothed her careful shroud, 
While death and winter closed the autumn scene. 


While yet her cheek was bright with summer bloom, 
Her country summoned and she gave her all, 

And twice war bowed to her his sable plume— 
Re-gave the sword to rust upon the wall. 


The Lion’s Royal Ride—Ferdinand Freiligrath— Translated 


The lion is the desert’s king, through his domain so wide 

Right swiftly and right royally this night he means to ride. 

By sedgy brink where wild herds drink, crouches the desert chief; 
Above, the trembling sycamore whispers with every leaf. 


At evening, on the Table Mount, when ye can see no more 

The changeful play of signals gay, when the gloom is speckled o’er 
With kraal fires, when the Caffre wends home through the lone karroo ; 
When the boshbok in the thicket sleeps, and by the stream the gnu ; 


Bend, bend your gaze across the waste—what see ye? The giraffe, 
Majestic, stalks to the lagoon, the turbid drink to quaff, 

With outstretched neck and tongue adust, he kneels him down to cool 
His hot thirst with a deep-drawn draught from the foul and brackish pool. 


A rustling sound, a roar, a bound—the lion sits astride 
Upon his giant courser’s back. Did ever king so ride? 
Had ever king a steed so rare, caparisons of state 

To match the dappled skin whereon that rider sits elate ? 


Into the muscles of the neck his teeth are plunged with greed; 
His tawny mane is tossing round the withers of his steed. 

Up leaping with an awful yell of anguish and surprise, 

Away, away, in wild dismay, the camel-leopard flies. 


His feet have wings, see how he springs across the moonlit plain ! 
As from their sockets they would burst, his glaring eyeballs strain ; 
In thick black streams of purling blood—full fast his life is fleeting ; 
The stillness of the desert hears his heart’s tumultuous beating. 


Like the cloud, that, through the wilderness the path of Israel traced,— 
Like an airy phantom, dull and wan, a spirit of the waste,— 

From the sandy sea uprising, as the water-spout from ocean, 

A whirling cloud of dust keeps pace with every frantic motion. 


Croaking companions of their flight, the vultures whirl on high ; 

Below, the terror of the fold, the panther fierce and sly, 

Hyenas foul, from carrion prowl, join in the awful race ; 

By footprints wet with gore and sweat, their monarch’s course they trace. 


They see him on his living throne, and quake with fear, the while 
With claws of steel he tears piecemeal his cushion’s painted pile. 
On! on! no pause, no rest, giraffe, while life and strength remain! 
The steed by such a rider backed may madly plunge in vain. 


Reeling upon the desert s verge, he falls, and breathes his last ; 
The courser, stained with dust and foam, is the rider’s rich repast. 
O’er Madagascar, eastward far, a faint flush is descried : 

Thus wildly, o’er his broad domain, the king of beasts did ride. 


When our tarnished locks are gray, 
Thinned by many a toil-spent day ; 
When around this youthful pine 
Moss shall creep and ivy twine,— 
Long may this loved bower remain— 
Here may we three meet again. 


When Shall We Three Meet Again— Unidentified 
When shall we three meet again ? 
When shall we three meet again ? 
Oft shall glowing hope expire, 
Oft shall wearied love retire, 
Oft shall death and sorrow reign, 
Ere we three shall meet again. 


Though in distant lands we sigh, 


Parched beneath a burning sky ; 
Though the deep between us rolls, 


When the dreams of life are fled; 
When its wasted lamps are dead ; 
When in cold oblivion’s shade 


Friendship shall unite our souls ; 
Oft in Fancy’s rich domain ; 
Oft shall we three meet again. 


Beauty, wealth, and fame are laid,— 
Where immortal spirits reign, 
There may we three meet again. 
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SCIENTIFIC, HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL AND GENERAL 





The Races of Mankind—The London Times 

M. de Quatrefages, the leading French ethnologist, in 
presenting the second part of his Introduction to the 
study of the Human Races to the Academy of Sciences, 
has given an interesting summary of his general conclu- 
sions with regard to the origin and distribution of man- 
kind. Neglecting the minor differences, he estimates 
that there are no fewer than seventy two distinct races 
in the human species. All these descend or branch off 
from three fundamental types—the black, the yellow, 
and the white—which had their origin at the great cen- 
tral mass of northern Asia, which is thus the cradle of 
mankind. Representatives of these different types and 
the races which sprang from them are still to be found 
there. The whites, according to M. de Quatrefages, 
appear to have originated on the west of the central 
mass, the yellows on the north, and the blacks on the 
south. The whites extended westward and northward, 
giving birth to three secondary types, the Finnish, the 
Semitic, and the Aryan, if we except the Allophyles, 
which form a separate group. Their area of distribution 
is continuous, as is that of the yellows, because of the 
extensive land surface of the Eurasian continent. The 
yellows spread eastward and crossed into America. The 
whites and yellows checked or blended with each other, 
producing many varieties of man. The blacks, or negro 
type, which originated on the south of the central mass, 
were forced by the nature of the continent, and probably 
by the attacks of the whites and yellows, to go south 
into Africa and east into the Indian Archipelago, or 
Melanesia. The proto-Semites arrested their distribution 
in the north of Africa, and the mixture of the two races 
gave rise to the negroid populations. In the centre and 
south of Africa the blacks continued in their ethnic 
purity until the infiltration of other races from Europe 
and the north of Africa in modern times. Those which 
remained in their original home became blended with 
the whites and yellows, giving rise to the dravidian popu- 
lations, which pass by shades into the three fundamental 
types. As for the Allophyles, represented by the race 
of Cro-Magnon, they occupied parts of Europe and North 
Africa, from which they extended to the Canaries. The 
three fundamental types also found themselves in 
Oceania; the Allophylian whites occupying Polynesia, 
the blacks Melanesia, the yellows Malasia. The latter 
were, according to M. de Quatrefages, the last to come 
into the maritime world. The peopling of America dates 
from the quaternary period, and is due to migrations of 
different types—Allophylic white and yellow, blending 
with the local quaternary races, which also belonged to 
ths yellow type. Europe, since the tertiary ages, has re- 
ceived only Allophylian whites, Finns, and Aryans. The 
number of races now existing in a pure state is exceed- 
ingly restricted, if, indeed, there is a single one which 
can be adopted as such. Perhaps some little groups, 
protected by isolation, such as the Mincopies, may show 
an identity of character attesting ethnic homogeneity. 

Education tn the United States—New York Sun 

A volume lately added to Appleton’s International Edu- 
cation series, Education in the United States, by Richard 
G. Boone—while not professing to be exhaustive in the 
matter of statistics, presents a most comprehensive com- 
pilation and intelligent discussion of the data relating to 
its subject. The author traces the history of American 





education from the first settlement at Jamestown to the 
present time, distributing his material under four heads, 
namely, the colonial period, the revolutionary epoch, the 
era of reorganization, and the educational innovations or 
extensions which are now currently debated. It appears 
that there is no foundation for the assertion of the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks that the Public Latin School of Boston 
is the oldest existing school within the bounds of the 
United States. That institution dates from 1635, but 
the school of the Reformed Dutch Church in Brooklyn 
is older, having been founded as early as 1633. Just 
how soon after the settlement at Jamestown public 
schools were started in Virginia, we do not know, but 
a good many were in operation in 1649, and land and 
money were contributed in 1619 for the endowment of 
a school and college, although the execution of the pur- 
pose was delayed by war with the Indians. Whether 
the impulse to the energetic measures for the promo- 
tion of education in the New England colonies came 
from the mother country or from Holland (in which the 
settlers of Plymouth had sojourned) is discussed by Prof. 
Boone in the introduction. Our own opinion is that the 
influence of Holland was confined to the Plymouth 
colony, so far as English emigrants were concerned. It 
surely could not have been felt in the Carolinas, where 
schools, nevertheless, were to a creditable extent en- 
couraged during the colonial period. Apropos of this 
question, the author recalls the interesting fact that in 
New York, at the date of the surrender by the Dutch 
(1664), the educational spirit was so general that every 
town had its regular school, whereas, after the English 
occupation of the province, little attention was given to 
education, and many of the parochial schools were broken 
up. It seems, then, that precisely where the Dutch in- 
fluence would have been presumed to be most powerful 
it proved ineffective. Between the northern and the 
southern colonies this general difference may be noted, 
that in the latter schools were isolated and transient, 
while in New England, at all events (Rhode Island ex- 
cepted), there was even in colonial times systematic pro- 
vision for education. In 1647 the Massachusetts Colonial 
Assembly passed a common school act which was man- 
datory upon every town. A similar law was enacted in 
Connecticut three years later. These regulations and 
their consequences, however, were not so startlingly new 
or anomalous as some New England orators are accus- 
tomed to proclaim. It is said that in Sweden ir 1637 
(the year of the founding of Harvard) there was not a 
peasant’s child who could not read or write, and in the 
previous century the common-school system introduced 
by Calvin at Geneva had been adopted in Protestant 
Germany, Holland, and Scotland. The Pilgrim Fathers 
were not such marvellous innovators and reformers as 
some of their descendants profess to believe. Before 
the outbreak of the revolution nine colleges had been 
founded in the colonies, New Jersey being the only 
province which had established two. During the revo- 
lutionary epoch and the ensuing years up to 1800 only 
fifteen were added, of which Bowdoin has become the 
most distinguished. Prof. Boone does not give a full 
list of the American institutions which now claim the 
name of college or university, but he carefully reviews 
their aims and resources, distributing them for the pur- 
pose into three classes; those, namely, which are still or 
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have been ecclesiastical, those created by the State, and 
those owing their existence to private endowment. As 
regards the amount of property, Harvard, the University 
of California, and Cornell University respectively rank 
at the head of their respective classes. The richest 
woman’s college is Wellesley, possessing, as it does, an 
endowment of $2,250,000. Under the caption of tech- 
nological education the author examines many extra col- 
legiate establishments, from the scientific schools of 
Yale and Harvard and the United States Military 
Academy, to the least pretentious of so-called polytechnic 
schools, agricultural schools, normal schools, and schools 
of design. To another class, described as supplemental 
institutions, are referred private schools, denomina- 
tional schools, evening schools, the provisions for educa- 
tion of the unfortunate, reading clubs, and student 
circles, including the Chautauqua Circles. With these 
may be properly associated museums and libraries, the 
multiplication of which is one of the most striking phe- 
nomena of recent years. As regards the number of 
books accessible to students we are told that, exclusive 
of parish and Sunday schools, private collections, and 
public and school libraries of less than 300 volumes each, 
there are now in the United States 20,000,000 volumes. 
The largest mercantile library is that belonging to the 
Clinton Hall Association of New York. This comprises 
225,000 volumes. The 450,000 volumes belonging to 
the Boston Public Library put this institution at the 
head of its class. Among the libraries dependent on 
private endowment the highest place must be assigned 
to the collection started and maintained by the Astor 
family. It contains at the present time upward of 225,- 
ooo volumes. The Congressional Library, with nearly 
600,000 bound volumes and 200,000 pamphlets, is the 
largest in this country. It is not generally known that 
other libraries in Washington belonging to the various 
Government departraents comprehend in the aggregate 
about 320,000 volumes. Thelibrary of Harvard College 
is, it is well known, at the head of collegiate collections. 
Deserving of special mention among the museums of 
science and art are the National Museum connected 
with the Smithsonian Institution, the Harvard Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy, and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art at New York. In that part of this book allotted 
to the discussion of current educational interests, the 
author considers at some length the subject of compul- 
sory school attendance. In 1852, Massachusetts enacted 
a law requiring every child between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years to attend school fur twelve weeks in the 
year, six of which must be consecutive. Twenty years 
later the school term was lengthened. Sixteen other 
States have made similar statutory provisions. Prof. 
Boone acknowledges, however, that these statutes are at 
best inefficient. Their execution is irregular, half- 
hearted, or ignored. Of course the inference is that 
public opinion in this country does not sanction com- 
pulsory education. The extant data in regard to the 

aturalization of kindergartens in the United States are 
set forth in one of the concluding chapters. The 
Froebel system was first introduced in 1852 among the 
Germans in Wisconsin by pupils of Froebel himself and 
his immediate European successors. Through Mrs. Carl 
Schurz, Miss Peabody became acquainted in 1859 with 
the kindergarten idea, and undertook to apply it in 
Boston. In 1867 she obtained a more thorough knowl- 
edge of the system by a personal study of its workings in 
the Hamburg Kindergarten. About 1870 schools were 
established in New York by Mrs. Kriege, a graduate of 
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the training school founded by the Baroness Marenholtz- 
Biilow, and by Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, who was a graduate of 
the Froebel institution. According to the table pre- 
sented by Prof. Boone there are now in the United 
States 544 kindergartens, with 1,256 teachers and nearly 
26,000 pupils. It is plain from the chapter on Educa- 
tion in the South that the author does not think the 
Federal Government should be asked to pay for the sup- 
port of common schools in the Southern States. He 
shows that the actual outlay for education in sixteen 
Southern States has increased from $11,400,000 in 1878 
to about $20,000,000 in 1888, or 75 per cent. Again, 
the assessed valuation of taxable property in twelve 
Southern States, from which returns are available, aggre- 
gated a little less than that of the State of New York; 
the former, nevertheless, spent on public schools for the 
year 1885-86 upward of $1,000,000 more than the latter. 
Mississippi, Missouri, and West Virginia each spends 
on education more mills to the dollar than does New 
York, and the last of the three Southern States named 
three times as much as Michigan. The author’s con- 
clusion is that the South is rapidly settling for itself the 
problem of education. In some twenty pages Prof. 
Boone traces the history of the movement for the higher 
education of women in the United States. The original 
impulse seems to have been imparted by Mrs. Emma 
Willard, whose work began in 1808, although her widely- 
known Troy Female Seminary was not founded until 
1821. The success of her experiment has brought into 
existence no less than 207 institutions of a similar type. 
Of the so-called female college there are some two hun- 
dred examples, more than half of which were started 
before Vassar College, which dates from 1861. The 
resources of Vassar, inclusive of real estate, are computed 
at nearly $1,200,000. Wellesley College, near Boston, 
has, as we have said above, an endowment of about two 
and a quarter millons of dollars. Bryn Mawr College, 
not far from Philadelphia, is credited with $1,100,000. 
Smith College has an endowment of $400,000. All of 
these last-named institutions aim to give young women 
an education strictly analogous to that bestowed on men 
at the universities of the first class. Of Wellesley it is 
asserted than in no other American college is more in- 
telligent or more advanced undergraduate work accom- 
plished. The co-education of the sexes was first at- 
tempted at Oberlin College in 1837. At present women 
constitute fifty-five per cent of the undergraduates. 
Another pioneer in the movement was Antioch College, 
opened in 1853. From that time to this about one-third 
of the students have been women. To Michigan Uni- 
versity women were formally admitted in 1870, and to 
Cornell in 1874. Most colleges based on State endow- 
ments are now open to both sexes. Of 345 colleges and 
universities reporting to the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion 204 are co-educational. The same thing may be 
said of 38 out of 48 schools of science endowed with the 
national land grant. Now as to the facilities for the 
professional education of women in this country. First, 
as to theology. As long ago as 1880, one hundred and 
sixty-five pulpits were regularly occupied by women, 
most of whom had received more or less theological 
training in the schools of their respective churches. In 
regard to medicine we find that nineteen allopathic 
medical colleges now admit female students, and that 
the number of medical schools of all categories adopt- 
ing the principle of co-education is 126. The female 
doctors in practice now number about a thousand. The 
legal education of women in the United States dates 
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from 1869, when the Washington University at St. Louis 
admitted a young woman to the law department. Ten 
years later a female applicant compelled the University 
of California to admit her as a law student. At present 
women are admissible to most law schools, and are prac- 
tising at the bar in Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Qhio, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, California, 
Oregon, Michigan, Missouri, Wisconsin, Texas, District 
of Columbia, and the Territories of Wyoming, Washing- 
ton, and Utah. The tendency to employ women for the 
pedagogic function has enormously increased of late 
years. In only thirteen of the States do male teachers 
now predominate, and these are all Southern States ex- 
cept Indiana. In sixty-nine cities employing more than 
one hundred teachers each, more than ninety-one per 
cent are women. ‘Twelve cities representing a school 
population of 33,500 employ women teachers only. We 
may add that in fifteen States women possess the school 
suffrage and are eligible to service on educational boards 
of control. The general significance of the educational 
movement in the United States during the last two and 
a half centuries is summed up by Prof. W. T. Harris, 
editor of the International Education Series. He recog- 
nizes in it a gradual divergence from private, endowed, 
and parochial schools toward the assumption of educa- 
tional functions by the State. There is, in other words, 
a trend away from isolated efforts and toward system 
and the supervision which only system renders possible. 
There has also been a change of pedagogic methods, as, 
for example, in the adaptation of the matter of instruc- 
tion to the mind of the child. The methods of discipline 
have also been improved by the almost complete elim- 
ination of corporal punishment. Finally, the opening of 
free public libraries, museums, 2nd courses of lectures, 
represents the culminating application of the democratic 
principle to the thorough diffusion of knowledge. 
The American Hymn Competition—N. Y. Observer 

The New York Observer invited lists of the fifty best 
American hymns, for which it offered several prizes. 
There were sent in for the hymn competition $99 lists of 
hymns. Of these 297 lists had to be rejected for not 
complying with the conditions. The fifty hymns which 
have been decided as, “the best fifty hymns written by 
Americans,” by receiving the largest number of votes 
from the competitors, are the following: 
My faith looks up to Thee.—Ray Palmer 
One sweetly solemn thought.—Phcebe Cary 
My country ’tis of thee.—S. F. Smith 
Stand up, stand up for Jesus.—G. Duffield 
Softly now the light of day.—G. W. Doane 
I love Thy kingdom, Lord.—T. Dwight 
More love to Thee, O Christ. —E. Prentiss 
I love to steal awhile away.—Phcoebe H. Brown 
I would not live alway.—Wm. A. Muhlenberg 
Gently, Lord, oh! gently lead us.—Thomas Hastings 
The morning light is breaking.—S. F. Smith 
There is an hour of peaceful rest.—W. B. Tappan 
‘Tis midnight ; and on Olive’s brow.—W. B. Tappan........ 
Thou art the way, to Thee alone.—G. W. Doane 
It came upon the midnight clear.—E. H. Sears 
Hail to the brightness of Zion’s glad morning.—T. Hastings.. 
O love divine, that stooped to share.—O. W. Holmes 
Saviour, Thy dying love.—S. D. Phelps 
He leadeth me, oh, blessed thought.—T. H. Gilmore........ 
Shout the glad tidings, exultingly sing.—W. A. Muhlenberg . 
Calm on the listening ear of night.—E. H. Sears 
Jesus, these eyes have never seen.—Ray Palmer. 
Like Noah’s weary dove.—W. A. Muhlenberg 
Blessed Saviour! Thee I love.-—G. Duffield 
The spirit in our hearts. —H. U. Onderdonk 
Lord of all being, throned afar.—O. W. Holmes 
Lord, Iam Thine, entirely Thine.—S. Davies 
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Shall we gather at the river.—R. Lowry 

Pass me not, O gentle Saviour.—F. J. Crosby 

Saviour, who Thy flock art feeding.—W. A. Muhlenberg .... 
Safe in the arms of Jesus.—F. J. Crosby 

How calm and beautiful the morn.—T. Hastings 

Jesus, keep me near the cross.—F. J. Crosby 

He that goeth forth with weeping.—T. Hastings 

Lord with glowing heart I’d praise Thee.—S. F. Key 
My days are gliding swiftly by.—D. Nelson 

Delay not, delay not, O sinner draw near.—T. Hastings 
Oh! where are the kings and empires now ?—A. C. Coxe 
To-day the Saviour calls.—T. Hastings 

O God, beneath Thy guiding hand.—Leonard Bacon 
Softly fades the twilight ray.—S. F. Smith 

How beauteous were the marks divine. —A. C. Coxe 
Blest comfort divine.-—L. H. Sigourney..... poenmeae <eptailign 137 
Almost persuaded now to believe.-—P. P. Bliss 

The day is past and gone.—J. Leland 

I need Thee every hour.—A. S. Hawkes 

Knocking, knocking, who is there ?—H. B. Stowe 

Take me, O my Father, take me.—Ray Palmer 

Come, Jesus Redeemer.—Ray Palmer 

We may not climb the heavenly steps.—J. G. Whittier 





Is the Earthin Danger ?—The World and its Wonders 

Of course, danger—if danger there be—may be antici- 
pated as proceeding either from within the earth itself 
or from without it, and the question arises at the outset: 
What is there in the centre of our planet? Well, it 
has been imagined that the earth is, in reality, a hollow 
sphere, lighted by the two subterranean planets, Pluto 
and Proserpine, and even peopled with plants and ani- 
mals. The celebrated Halley published a paper in the 
Philosophical Transactions on The Structure of the In- 
ternal Parts of the Earth and the Concave Habited Arch 
of the Shell! Holberg, the Norwegian dramatist, em- 
bodied a quaint satire upon the inhabitants of the upper 
earth, in a scientific romance respecting the physical 
scenery, people, and institutions which had been dis- 
covered on a journey into the nether world. The more 
notorious Captain Symmes repeatedly invited Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy and Baron Humboldt to undertake a sub- 
terranean expedition to the interior regions through a 
cavernous opening which he maintained was to be found 
near the North Pole. The ancients believed the centre 
of the earth to be the abode of the spirits assigned to 
Hades. Lord Lytton has, in his famous novel, The 
Coming Race, described the inhabitants of an imaginary 
nether world; and Jules Verne has published an account 
of asupposititious Journey into the Interior of the Earth 
—both writers giving their vote in favor of the theory of 
the hollowness of our globe. On the other hand, by 
far the greater number of philosophers, scientists, and 
writers have entertained the idea that the interior of the 
earth is a molten mass—a fiery conglomeration. To 
begin with, the younger Pliny attributed earthquakes 
and volcanoes to the presence of vast igneous forces 
imprisoned in the earth like smothered embers or cav- 
ernous furnaces. Plato also believed in an internal lake 
of fire. Robert Hooke went so far as to explain the 
catastrophe of Sodom and Gomorrah, and even the Del- 
uge itself, by earthquakes, which he referred to subter- 
ranean action. Then again, Dr. Daubeny ascribed the 
phenomena of volcanic eruptions and earthquakes to 
the action of water rushing underground from neighbor- 
ing seas, and chemically combining with metallic masses 
in the caverns of the earth. Dr. Mantell grouped to- 
gether volcanic eruptions, abysmal fissures, hot springs, 
new islands, and waterspouts as connected expressions 
of the same terrestrial force, due alike to the reaction of 
the interior heat of the globe upon its surface. Saus- 
sure, Daniell, Marcet, De la Rive, Reich, and other 
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thermometricians announced the general conclusion 
that the temperature of the earth increases, as we de- 
scend, at the rate of about one degree in every fifty feet 
—so rapidly, indeed, that at the centre the hardest rocks 
and metals would be melted in an instant. Though it 
is generally admitted by scientists that the central fire 
of the earth is cooling, still the process is so gradual that 
the circumstance is not infrequently left entirely out of 
consideration. The great French naturalist, Buffon, rep- 
resented the earth as a blazing fragment of the sun, 
struck off by a comet and left to whirl and cool for ages; 
and Cordier, Fourier, and Humboldt described our 
planet as a liquid ball of glowing metal and lava grad- 
ually cooling and shrinking within a solid crust. In the 
face of these learned conjectures as to the composition 
of the central regions of our earth, one may well ask, 
Is our planet in danger ? and examine the arguments 
pro and con. Humboldt asserted that the solid crust of 
the earth is, comparatively with the fiery mass within, 
no thicker than an egg-shell! Pliny declared it the 
greatest of miracles that a day could pass without a 
general conflagration. Sir Humphrey Davy threw out 
the suggestion that the inflammable metals beneath the 
crust of the earth only needed contact with hydrogen 
afforded by neighboring springs, in order to fuse the 
surrounding rocks into such a substance as lava; and 
Dr. Daubeny has argued, from the weight of the globe 
and the prevalence of volcanoes in maritime regions, 
that its vast metallic contents are but like smothered 
fuel for kindling afresh and exploding in jets of mud and 
fire. Many of the early geologists predicted the disso- 
lution of the earth. The only problem was: in what 
way would the catastrophe come about? It had long 
been a sacred tradition, both Pagan and Christian, that 
the world would ultimately be consumed by fire. Buffon 
anticipated, from the gradual refrigeration of the earth, 
a reign of perpetual winter; and recent physicists have 
conjectured that the day will wane more slowly as the 
cooling earth spins more feebly, until at length, like the 
moon, it shall flutter upon its axis as a dead world, with 
the same pallid face ever turned toward the sun. On 
the other hand, La Place has demonstrated that, since 
the time of Hipparchus (2,000 years), the mean day 
has not shortened by the 3-1o0oth part of a second. But 
the most popular theory of all is that which attributes 
the eventual end of the world to the destructive agency 
of fire. Buffon maintained—presumably, as an alter- 
native to his theory above-mentioned--that igneous and 
aqueous forces would gradually submerge existing con- 
tinents under the ocean, and reproduce others like those 
we inhabit. It is only natural that the repeated failures 
following attempts to fix the date of the predicted dis- 
solution of the earth should have converted a religious 
foreboding into scientific scepticism, at first expressed 
in vagaries wilder than the fabled descent into Avernus. 
At the same time, however, the conjectures of philoso- 
phers and scientists above cited are sufficiently startling 
to warrant the serious question, Is the earth in danger ? 
Answers on Electricity—From Scribner's Magazine 

How strong a current is used to send a message over 
an Atlantic cable ?>—Thirty cells of battery only. Equal 
to thirty volts. 

What is the longest distance over which conversation 
by telephone is daily maintained ?>—About 750 miles, 
from Portland, Me., to Buffalo, N. Y. 

What is the fastest time made by an electric railway ? 
—A mile a minute by a small experimental car. Twenty 
miles an hour on street railway system. 
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How many miles of submarine cable are there in 
operation ?—Over 100,000 miles, or enough to girdle the 
earth four times. ; 

What is the maximum power generated by an electric 
motor ?—Seventy-five horse power. Experiments indi- 
cate that 100 horse power will soon be reached. 

How is a break in submarine cable located >—By 
measuring the electricity needed to charge the remain- 
ing unbroken part. 

How many miles of telegraph wire in operation in the 
United States ?—Over a million, or enough to encircle 
the globe forty times. 

How many messages can be transmitted over a wire 
at one time ?—Four, by the quadruplex system in use. 

How is telegraphing from a moving train accom- 
plished ?>—Through a circuit from the car roof inducing 
a current in the wire on poles along the track. 

What are the most widely separated points between 
which it is possible to send a telegram ?—British Colum- 
bia and New Zealand, via America and Europe. 

How many miles of telephone wire in operation in 
the United States ?—More than 170,000, over which 
1,055,000 messages are sent daily. 

What is the greatest candle power of arc light used in 
a lighthouse ?—Two million, at Houstholm, Denmark. 

How many persons in the United States are engaged in 
business depending solely on electricity >—250,000. 

How long does it take to transmit a message from 
San Francisco to Hong Kong ?—About fifteen minutes, 
via New York, Canso, Penzance, Aden, Bombay, Madras, 
Penang and Singapore. 

What is the fastest time made in sending messages by 
Morse system ?—About forty-two words per minute. 

How many telephones are in use in the United 
States >—About 300,000. 

What war vessel has the most complete electrical 
plant ?—United States man-of-war Chicago. 

What is the average cost per mile of a transatlantic 
submarine cable ?—About $1,000. 

How many miles of electric railway are there in opera- 
tion in the United States ?—About 400 miles, and much 
more under construction. 

What strength of current is dangerous to human life ? 
—500 volts, but depending on physical conditions. 

With Whom Do We Trade?— Youth's Companion 

A correspondent wishes to know with what countries 
of the world the foreign trade of the United States is 
largest. He is aware that Great Britain is both the 
largest customer of this country and that country from 
which the imports are heaviest. He desires to know 
what countries come next on the list. It is true that 
the trade with Great Britain is by far greater than that 
with any other country. The returns for the year that 
has just ended—the year ends with the month of June 
—have not yet been prepared, but the proportion varies 
but little from year to year, and therefore the figures for 
1887-88 will do very well. In that year the total im- 
ports into the United States were valued at seven hun- 
dred and twenty-four million dollars, of which one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight millions, or nearly one-fourth, 
came from Great Britain. The domestic exports were 
valued at six hundred and eighty-four millions, of which 
three hundred and fifty-eight millions, or fifty-two per 
cent, went to Great Britain. More than thirty-seven 
per cent of the whole foreign trade was with the British 
Isles. Next came Germany. One-tenth of all the im- 
ports and eight per cent of the exports, in round num- 
bers, are to be credited to the German trade. France 
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was not far behind. She sent to the United States nearly 
one-tenth of all the foreign goods imported in the year 
we are considering, and five and one-half per cent of the 
exports were shipped thither. If now we unite these 
three countries, Great Britain, France, and Germany, we 
shall find that the imports from them all amounted to 
more than three hundred and twenty-seven millions, and 
the exports to them to more than four hundred and fifty 
millions. This was, in each case, more than forty per 
cent of the whole foreign trade of the country. This 
leaves about sixty per cent of the trade for the rest of 
the world, and this trade is much scattered. All Europe, 
including the countries we have named, sent but fifty- 
six per cent of the imports and took less than eighty per 
cent of the exports. There are some large figures left. 
The imports from the West Indies reached the sum of 
seventy-one millions; the exports thither were twenty- 
seven millions. From South America goods were im- 
ported valued at eight-four millions, while the exports 
were twenty-eight millions. Asia and Oceanica stand in 
the import list for eighty-eight millions, and in the ex- 
port list for thirty-three millions. The trade with the 
Sandwich Islands also is of quite large proportions,—a 
result which is due to the operation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty with that country; and the trade is increasing. 
Outside of Europe the best trade is undoubtedly that 
with Canada, not only because it is the largest in 
amount, but because the imports and exports nearly 
balanee each other. The total value of goods passing 
in both directions between Canada and the United 
States was almost eighty million dollars. While enormous 
imports of sugar from Cuba, and of coffee and other 
articles from Brazil, swell the trade of those countries, 
the United States has no larger customer for its own 
goods except those that have been named already, but 
Australia took eleven million dollars’ worth of American 
merchandise, Mexico nine millions, and Brazil seven 
millions. Renewed interest is to be noted among some 
of the large merchants of the country in the South 
American trade. There is no doubt that if the proper 
means were taken it would be possible to increase this 
part of the foreign trade greatly. But the question what 
are the proper means is much in dispute, and unfortu- 
nately it is discussed as a political matter instead of a 
purely commercial problem. But the foreign trade is 
constantly increasing, and the time is coming when this 
country will be a competitor in every market in the world 
with its great rivals, Great Britain, Germany, and France. 

Information Ce concerning Punctuation—London Standard 

It is strange that the use of points for purposes of 
punctuation should be such a comparatively modern in- 
vention. Of the four generally used points only the 
period (.) dates earlier than the fifteenth century. The 
colon (:) is said to have been first introduced about 
1485, the comma (,) some thirty-five years later, and the 
semicolon (;) about 1570. It is difficult to understand 
how the literary world dispensed for so many centuries 
with the useful points, and their lack must have added 
to the toil of tie decipherer of written documents. 
When we remember what curious inversions of meaning 
may be caused by the misplacing of a comma, we marvel 
how early authors contrived to escape strange misread- 
ings of their works, in which no points guided the 
students. No point is so hardly worked as the comma. 
Some writers rarely use any other stop. Many episto- 


lary correspondents still cling to ancient usages, and dis- 
pense as entirely with points as did any writer of the 
This sometimes renders their despatches 
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enigmatical. But it is easier to comprehend an un- 
punctuated than a mispunctuated epistle. Points 
showered with a free and careless hand (generally in 
wrong places) are perplexing toa reader. The work 
done by the various points is very unfairly divided among 
them. Some signs are in constant use, others unknown 
to the general writer. ‘Fhe comma is a slave, the par- 
enthesis nearly as toilworn. The latter might justly 
complain of overwork, for it is frequently pressed into 
service without any real necessity. While the pampered 
mark of interrogation, the idle colon, the rarely used 
semicolon are most unfairly excused work by the ma- 
jority of letter writers, the comma is made todo the 
work of two of his brethren, and the parenthesis utilized 
to make bad grammar comprehensible. The old defi- 
nition of a parenthesis as “ certain words introduced into 
a discussion which are independent of the rest, and may 
be omitted without any injury to the sense or grammar” 
would not apply to the parenthesis of some correspon- 
dents. Often the parenthesis carries the whole sense 
of the sentence, or serves to make involved phrases 
comprehensible, and to omit the parenthesis would be 
to play Hamlet without representing the prince of Den- 
mark. There is the old legend of the epitaph to one 
“John Bunn who was killed by a gun,” with the explana- 
tory parenthesis “his real name wasn’t Bunn; his real 
name was Wood; but as Wood didn’t rhyme with gun 
I thought Bunn would.” Apostrophes are points whose 
date appears uncertain. Points h.ve been the subject 
of many curious and ingenious definitions. There was 
wicked wit in the speaker who told a deformed and in- 
quisitive lady that a mark of interrogation was a 
“crooked little thing that asked questions.” More 
poetical was the printer who became an _ itinerant 
preacher, and informed his hearers that “ Youth might 
be likened to a comma, middle life to a semicolon, old 
age to a colon, and death to a period.” Modern writers, 
or at least, modern printers, are less profuse in their use 
of marks of exciamation (!) and dashes (—) than were 
earlier authors and publishe's. It is said that English 
printers were the last to use the semicolon, English 
typographical works appearing a: late as 1590-92 with- 
out this useful point, adopted by foreign printers some 
years previously. It is said that the English Bible of 
1592 is printed without a semicolon; but in 1633 the 
full rights of the semicolon were established by Butler’s 
English Grammar. Like an illegible handwriting, omis- 
sion of punctuation may have its advantages for the 
writers. Society authors of a past generation certainly 
largely availed themselves of the shelter of the useful 
asterisks and dashes which sometimes stand for proper 
names. Modern purveyors of society gossip have no 
scruple in giving name and address in full; but the 
cautious writer of earlier date only alludes to the private 
affairs of Lord A**** or the Duke of B****, “You 
need not print his name; if you put his initial and some 
stars, he will never detect it, and everybody else will,” 
said Rogers to Mrs. Grote, when the latter hesitated at 
publishing a letter of Sydney Smith’s, in which a mutual 
acquaintance was alluded to by name in an unflattering 
manner. Many writers of a past generation appear to 
have shared the poet’s theory, that the judicious use of 
asterisks, while it protected themselves from actions for 
libel, did not obscure the identity of their victims. Such 
ambiguity of expression at least furnished amusement to 
commentators, who can dispute at leisure as to whom the 
author slandered under initials and asterisks. The modern 
society writer leaves no such exercise for ingenious wits. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES—-A MINIATURE ENCYCLOPA:DIA 





There are more daily papers in Buenos Ayres than in 
London or New York; twenty-three in all.—An inch of 
rain means one gallon of water spread over a surface of 
nearly two square feet, ora fall of too tons upon an 
acre.—It is death to any person in Siam to mention the 
King’s name; this custom is rigidiy adhered to by many 
other tribes.—Coal-tar, formerly a troublesome waste of 
the gas industry, affords us about sixteen distinct yel- 
low colors, about twelve oranges, more than thirty reds, 
about sixteen blues, seven greens, nine violets, and a 
number of browns and blacks, besides mixtures of sev- 
eral compounds, producing an almost infinite number 
of shades and tones of color.—The number of female 
doctors in this country is about 3,000.—The longest 
stretch across London is from Brentford to Stratford le- 
bow, a distance of over twenty-one miles.—More than 
eighty different varieties of tomato are now under culti- 
vation.—-150,000 people in the United States study the 
prescribed courses of instruction of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle.—The value of the fire 
apparatus and the buildings devoted exclusively to fire 
protection in this country amounts to $38,644,755.— 
There are 32,000 benefit and burial clubs registered in 
England and Wales, with funds which amount to £11,- 
000,000.—Sixty-three millionaires reside in the territory 
between Dobb’s Ferry and Tarrytown, N. Y., a distance 
of only six miles.—About 657 different species of rep- 
tiles are known to naturalists, and 50,000 people annually 
lose their lives from the bites of these; of the 657 
species three-fourths are harmless.—The city of New 
York has 600 Sunday-schools, with a total of 187,000 
scholars and teachers: Philadelphia has 616 Sunday- 
schools, with a total of 195,802 teachers and scholars. 





By the Nicaragua Canal the distance from New York 
to Honolulu will be shortened from 14.230 to 6,388 
miles, while the voyage from Liverpool to the Hawaiian 
capital will be reduced from 14,080 to 9,136 miles.— 
The great bridge which is to cross the St. Lawrence at 
Quebec will, with its approaches, be 34,000 ft., or nearly 
six-and-a-half miles long.—An English lady has left $50,- 
000 to be devoted to the photographing of the stars, 
planets, and nebulz.—Prof. Huxley says .hat an oyster 
is a far more complicated piece of machinery than a 
watch.—In France the doctor’s claim on the estate of a 
deceased patient has precedence of all others.—The 
Corean government is insolvent and cannot pay even its 
own officials—The only places where women possess 
the same privileges of voting as men are Iceland, Pit- 
cairn Island, and the Isle of Man.—Out of twenty-eight 
murders committed in London last year, in only six 
instances were the perpetrators brought to justice.— 
The common cowcatcher attachment to locomotives is 
about the only article of universal use that was never 
patented; its inventor was D. B. Davies, of Columbus, 
who found his model in the plough.—In Persia it is not 
good manners to make any inquiries as to the health of 
a friend’s wife.-—The Hebrews in New York City have 
forty-nine synagogues, and constitute a larger population 
than in Jerusalem itself, numbering nearly g0,o00.—The 
annual production of chemicals in France is said to have 
reached the great value of $300,000,000.—An enterpris- 
ing firm has offered the British government $125,000 a 
year for the privilege of placing a soap and pill advertise- 


ment on the postage stamps, the advertisement to be 
put on the time the cancelling is done and by the same 
machine.—There are 1,430 barons in Germany.—Loco- 
motives in England are not supplied with headlights 
or bells; headlights are not used because guards are 
stationed along the road at intervals of one mile, and no 
living thing is allowed to go upon the track; bells are 
unnecessary, as there are no crossings at track level.— 
The balance of a watch must béat 157,680,000 times in a 
year, and during that time the wheels travel 3,558} miles. 





Prof. W. D. Gunning estimates the average amount of 
water passing over Niagara Falls at 18,000,000 cubic 
feet per minute; allowing sixty-two and a half pounds 
to the cubic foot, this would give a total of 562,500 tons 
per minute, or 25,312,500 tons in forty-five minutes, of 
which somewhat more than two-thirds passes over the 
Horseshoe Falls.—A physician in the University of 
Padua has succeeded in transplanting the cornea from the 
eye of a barn fowl into the eye of a patient.—England 
has nearly six million acres of waste land capable of 
cultivation.—In Switzerland, seventy per cent of the 
young men are said to be unfitted, by the use of alcohol 
and tobacco, for military service.—There are now 97,- 
000 active members of the Order of the King’s Daugh- 
ters.—Thomas A. Edison says that he needs but about 
four hours’ sleep out of the twenty-four.—A French firm 
has brought out a new fabric, ramie linen, made of the 
fibre of ramie, and combining the qualities of linen and 
silk, with double the strength of linen.—The woods and 
forests of the United Kingdom cover about two and 
three-quarter millions of acres.—Colleges of music for 
training young bullfinches to sing are established in cer- 
tain parts of Germany as regular institutions.—There 
are twenty-two Protestant places for worship open within 
the walls of Rome.—The latest figures of the Mormon 
Church give 12 apostles, 70 patriarchs, 3,719 high-priests, 
11,805 elders, 2,069 priests, 2,592 teachers, and 11,610 
deacons, or a total of 31,877 officers for a population of 
170,000.—In the section of the Paris Exhibition devoted 
to the Histoire du Theatre there is a collection of wax 
models of feet of noted ballet dancers.—The British 
Women’s Temperance Association has now 400 branches 
and 25,000 members.—Japanese auctions are conducted 
on a novel plan, by which each bidder writes his name and 
bid upon a slip of paper, which he places in a box; when 
the bidding is over, the box is opened by the auctioneer, 
and the goods declared the property of the highest bidder. 


There are 27 societies having missions in Africa, with 
403 ordained and 107 lay preachers and helpers; 186 
women, 10,000 native pastors and helpers, and about 
16,000 communicants.—A man breathes about eighteen 
pints of air in a minute, or upward of seven hogsheads 
a day.—An important industry of Paris is the manu- 
facture of toy soldiers from sardine and other tins that 
have been thrown away.—In Russia women may be 
physicians; but they must confine their services to chil- 
dren and adults of their own sex.—An Austrian botanist, 
Prof. Peyritsch, has discovered that double flowers may 
be artificially produced by mites, and believes each 
flower has its peculiar mite-parasite which gives rise to 
the doubling—There are 28,729 known thieves over 
sixteen years of age in England.—One in five of the 
population of Great Britain is in the Sunday-schools. 
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An Impromptu Post Mortem—Elmira Telegram 

In half an hour I was flying over the road faster than 
ever I rode in my life. A ride on a fast engine has been 
too often described for me to repeat it; in fact, no pen 
picture can fairly describe it. On we flew over a clear 
line. Our speed was terrific. There was no chance for 
conversation. The engineer and fireman silently stood 
at their post or attended to their duties. A sudden 
lurch as we flew around a sharp curve—a shock—a quick 
movement of the engineer—a slacking of speed—a re- 
versing of the engine and we moved slowly backward. 

“A man,eh?” “Yes, I think so.” 

Back we moved. Yes, there on the sandy plain lay 
a Mexican, and when we had stopped and went to him 
we saw he was dead and horribly mutilated. ‘“ Now, we 
are in a fix, and this means being locked up in a Mexi- 
can jail for months and living on six cents a day and 
perhaps finally shot,” said the engineer. 

“Why, it was surely an accident, and they certainly 
will not punish you when they have investigated, and I 
will bear testimony for you,” I said. 

“The Mexicans don’t believe in accidents. They 
arrest you and shoot you and then investigate.” <A 
conductor on the Oro Grande Railroad accidentally ran 
over a Mexican and lay in jail three months and the 
consul had hard work to get him out. Why, if an acci- 
dent happens and a Mexican is injured, they arrest the 
whole crew of the train and lock them up. You bet 
they have no love for the Gringos. Why, they have 
been known to arrest a man, and if he was some poor 
devil whom no one would make a fuss over, the guard 
would take him out for an airing and come back without 
him, reporting that he tried to escape and they shot him. 

** Well, well! we can’t stand all day; let’s put him in the 
cab and take him to the station,” said the engineer. 

“No, I’m blest if I do,” said the fireman. “I don’t 
want any Mexican jail in mine.” 

“Well, what will you do? If we bury him here the 
coyotes will dig him up and then we’ll be worse off for 
not reporting it. If we throw him in they’ll find the 
body, and when they discover he has been run over why 
they'll arrest every train crew there is on the road. So 
there’s nothing to do but to take him to the station.” 

I noticed the fireman had been watching me very 
closely for some minutes. His face, where not covered 
by dust and smoke, was colorless; his eyes had so wild 
a look that for an instant I thought the man had gone 
mad. Once or twice he seemed to be trying to speak, 
but no sound came from the bloodless lips. I turned to 
the engineer to see if he had noticed him. At that 
moment the fireman spoke: 

“Say, mister, I don’t know you.” The words came 
slowly. “TI only know you are interested in the Negrito 
mines, but I want to tell you that if we take that dead 
Mexican into the station we will all be locked up and 
may be shot. Would that suit you ?” 

From former experience and from accounts received 
I knew the man was not exaggerating. I had already 
suffered much inconvenience from Mexican officials, not 
through a fault of the laws, because the laws of Mexico 
will compare favorably with those of any country, but on 
account of a misinterpretation by some pig-headed, 
ignorant officials. No, I did not care to be arrested. 


“Well, he’s dead, ain’t he ?” said the fireman, “and 





his corpse won’t do any one any good, while it may do 
us some harm. Let us burn him.” 

The thought seemed horrible. For a moment we 
gazed at each other in silence; then with one accord 
we stopped and lifted the body up and carried it to 
the engine. We raised it into the cab, the furnace 
door was opened, it seemed a hell with its leaping 
tongues of flame, roaring asif eager for its prey. In 
all the days to come the memory of that scene will 
never die. The dead Mexican, clad in a suit of manta, 
a red sash about the waist, his black hair matted with 
blood, his face cut and disfigured beyond recognition, 
his eyes fixed in a horrible, fiendish stare, while his 
mouth, with teeth disclosed, seemed to be uttering a 
malediction. The engineer, the fireman and I seemed 
like three grim devils at the mouth of hell offering our 
sacrifice. And then a move, a clash of the iron door— 
it was done. A pull on the throttle, a start, a shrill 
scream of the whistle that seemed magnified to the shriek 
of a thousand fiends, and on we flew. Faster, faster we 
were on the air. Each looked stealthily behind, as 
though watching for some avenging demon on our own 
track. Soon a slackening of speed, a stop, and I sprang 
from the cab to the platform of the station, and then a 
falling, and all was dark. When I opened my eyes I 
heard the agent say, “ A ride on a wild engine was too 
much for him.” He was right, it was too much. A 
few days ago I saw an account of a wreck of a train on 
an eastern road; that the engineer and fireman with 
whom I took that fearful ride had been killed, therefore 
my story cannot now harm them by being told. 

A Little Moon Lore—From The London Graphic 

Speculations concerning the nature of the moon, or 
the extent to which it influences terrestrial phenomena, 
are not confined to astronomers and other men of science, 
who tell us that it is a dead planet devoid of atmosphere 
and water, for many unscientific people think it consists 
entirely of the latter, not to mention others who are in- 
clined to the supposition that chalk or green cheese may 
enter largely into its composition. In fact, according to 
a Wiltshire legend, there was once a farmer’s wife who, 
seeing the reflection of the moon in a river, thought that 
it was a cream cheese, and endeavored to fish it out of 
the water with a rake. Perhaps it was as well for this 
worthy dame that her efforts were not crowned with suc 
cess, for it is recorded that on one occasion an unfortu- 
nate donkey, having been suspected of swallowing the 
moon while drinking from a river, was tried in due legal 
form, and on being found guilty, had its body ripped 
open in order that the useful planet might be liberated, 
once again to shine upon the world below. Witches are 
thought to have more or less influence over the moon, 
and the Heathen Chinee considers it to be, like the sun, 
a favorite article of diet with certain mischievous dragons, 
who are supposed to swallow it, and thus produce eclipses. 
Whether the digestive powers of one of these voracious 
monsters would be equal to the occasion, however, has 
never yet been satisfactorily proved. Possibly the sun 
or moon taken in a raw state might produce dyspepsia; 
but the Celestials lose no time in making such hideous 
noises as may be calculated to impress the dragon with 
a sense of his iniquity, and cause him to disgorge his 
strange meal with as little delay as possible. The 
Canadian Indians tell their children that if they point 
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at the moon their fingers will be bitten off. Some of 
the tribes of North America believe that there is a frog 
in it, and the Hindoos can see on the moon’s face 
something very like a hare; but amongst ourselves, the 
popular legends have fixed upon a man and a dog as its 
sole inhabitants. The man in the moon is generally 
supposed to have been consigned to his present abode 
as a punishment for gathering sticks on the Sabbath, 
the idea, it is said, having probably originated from the 
reference in the Book of Numbers to a man who was 
stoned to death for a similar offence. A story is told 
of a gentleman with astronomical proclivities who 
proudly imagined that he had discovered an elephant in 
the moon. Subsequently, however, he was no doubt 
somewhat disgusted when the big animal was found to 
be nothing more than a mouse which had accidentally 
found its way into his telescope. The potency of lunar 
influence in worldly matters was at one time almost uni- 
versally acknowledged, and even now many of the errors 
and superstitions connected with the moon still hold 
their ground amongst the rustic population of the 
country. Not only is the restless ocean governed by the 
pale luminary of night, but a kind of tidal arrangement 
was supposed to exist in the bodies of animals, their 
marrow and brains fluctuating with the increase and 
waning of the moon. It is a popular belief that the 
rays of the latter, falling upon a sleeping person, cause 
his face to become distorted, and, as some aver, even 
deprive him of his senses—in fact, lunatics were so 
named from their supposed susceptibility to lunar in- 
fluence, and moon-struck is a common term for a state 
of mental aberration bordering on imbecility. It is still 
commonly supposed, as it was in the days of the Romans, 
that the violence of madness increases with the moon 
and decreases as the latter is waning, the worst paroxysms 
occurring when the planet is at the full. With the 
ancients the age of the moon was taken into consid. 
eration when felling timber, and a correspondent of 
Nature states that the superstition on this point is still 
firmly rooted in the public mind in Trinidad. The 
phases of the moon are supposed to exert a marked in- 
fluence over the growth of mushrooms; and, formerly, 
in order that their flesh might not waste in the cooking, 
the best time for killing pigs was considered to be when 
the moon was on the increase or near the full. One 
sometimes meets with the superstition that when the 
moon comes in and goes out on a Sunday seed planted 
during that month will not grow. Hair, it is said, should 
be cut at the new moon, otherwise it is liable to fall off; 
corns, on the other hand, should be cut during the wan- 
ing of the moon, in order that they may gradually dimin- 
ish and ultimately disappear. There are also many 
other similar superstitions, the general idea in them 
being that anything which may be done before the full 
moon is productive of increase or growth, the contrary 
being the case if the moon be waning. Some savages 
imagine that a fresh moon is created every month, and 
it may possibly have been a somewhat similar idea that 
has caused the new moon to become the subject of the 
numerous customs and superstitious fancies which one 
not unfrequently meets with. It is customary with 
country people to bow or curtsey to the new moon, and 
by some it is also supposed that a wish made at such a 
time will be gratified. It is held, too, that the money 
in one’s pocket should be turned for luck. To see the 
new moon through glass, however, is considered unlucky. 
When the moon is on its back, that is to say with the 
horns of the crescent pointing upward, it is thought by 
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some to indicate frost. Sharp horns of the new moon 
are supposed to presage wind; and when the outline of 
the entire planet can be traced it was, in Scotland, looked 
upon as a sign of bad weather. With those who wished 
to dream of their future husbands or wives, there. was 
formerly a practice—which may now have fallen into dis- 
use—of sitting astride a gate or stile on the first night of 
the new moon, at the same time repeating for a certain 
number of times the following lines: 
All hail to the moon, all hail to thee ! 
I prithee, good moon, reveal to me 
err shall be.” 
wife 

The details of this ceremony, as well as the words of 
the rhyme, were, however, somewhat varied in different 
parts of the country. On the night of the first full moon 
in the year, those anxious to know when they were to 
be married looked into a pail of water and counted the 
moons which they saw reflected there—that being the 
number of years they would have to wait. According 
to an old saying, “ As many days old as the moon is on 
Michaelmas Day, so many floods after;” and a corre- 
spondent of Notes and Queries states that in Bedfordshire 
two full moons occurring in one calendar month are 
generally supposed to bring on a flood. In taking medi- 
cine, due regard was formerly paid to the position of the 
moon at the time—different parts of the body, they sup- 
posed, being under its influence according to the zodiacal 
sign through which the planet happened to be passing. 


This night who my 





Superstitions About Precious Stones—Detroit Free Press 

Agate quenches thirst, and if held in the mouth allays 
fever. It is supposed, at least in fable, to render the 
wearer invisible, and to turn the sword of foes against 
themselves. It is the emblem of health and long life, 
and is dedicated to June. In the zodiac it stands for 
Scorpio. Amber is a cure for sore throat and ."' «!and- 
ular swellings. It is said to be a concretion ©) birds’ 
tears. The birds which wept amber were the » sters o! 
Meleagor, called Meleagrides, who never ceascd weep 
ing for their brother’s death. Amethyst banishes th 
desire for drink and promotes chastity. The Greeks 
thought it counteracted the effects of wine. The 
amethyst is an emblem of humility and sobriety. It is 
dedicated to February and Venus. In the zodiac it 
represents Sagittarius, in metallurgy copper, in Christian 
art it is given to St. Matthew, and in the Roman Catholic 
church it is set in the pastoral ring of bishops, whence 
it is called the prelate’s gem. Cat’s eye is considered 
by the Cingalese as a charm against witchcraft, and to 
be the abode of some genii. Coral is a talisman against 
enchantments, thunder, witchcraft and other perils of 
flood and field. It was consecrated to Jupiter and 
Pheebus. Red coral worn about the person is considered 
a cure for indigestion. Crystal induces visions, pro- 
motes sleep, and insures good dreams. It is dedicated 
to the moon, and in metallurgy stands for silver. Dia- 
mond produces somnambulism and promotes spiritual 
ecstasy. The diamond is an emblem of innocence, and 
is dedicated to April and the sun. In the zodiac it 
stands for Virgo, in metallurgy for gold, in Christian art 
invulnerable faith. Emerald promotes friendship and 
constancy of mind. If a serpent fixes its eyes on an 
emerald it becomes blind. It is an emblem of success 
in love and in dedicated to May; in the zodiac it stands 
for Cancer, in metallurgy for iron, and in Christian art 
is given to St. John. It is dedicated to Mars. Garnet 
preserves health and joy. It is an emblem of constancy 
and is dedicated to January. This was the carbuncle 
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THE UNUSUAL, GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS AND QUEER 





An Impromptu Post Mortem—Elmira Telegram 

In half an hour I was flying over the road faster than 
ever I rode in my life. A ride on a fast engine has been 
too often described for me to repeat it; in fact, no pen 
picture can fairly describe it. On we flew over a clear 
line. Our speed was terrific. There was no chance for 
conversation. The engineer and fireman silently stood 
at their post or attended to their duties. A sudden 
lurch as we flew around a sharp curve—a shock—a quick 
movement of the engineer—a slacking of speed—a re- 
versing of the engine and we moved slowly backward. 

“Aman, eh?” “Yes, I think so.” 

Back we moved. Yes, there on the sandy plain lay 
a Mexican, and when we had stopped and went to him 
we saw he was dead and horribly mutilated. ‘ Now, we 
are in a fix, and this means being locked up in a Mexi- 
can jail for months and living on six cents a day and 
perhaps finally shot,” said the engineer. 

“Why, it was surely an accident, and they certainly 
will not punish you when they have investigated, and I 
will bear testimony for you,” I said. 

“The Mexicans don’t believe in accidents. They 
arrest you and shoot you and then investigate.” A 
conductor on the Oro Grande Railroad accidenially ran 
over a Mexican and lay in jail three months and the 
consul had hard work to get him out. Why, if an acci- 
dent happens and a Mexican is injured, they arrest the 
whole crew of the train and lock them up. You bet 
they have no love for the Gringos. Why, they have 
been known to arrest a man, and if he was some poor 
devil whom no one would make a fuss over, the guard 
would take him out for an airing and come back without 
him, reporting that he tried to escape and they shot him. 

* Well, well! we can’t stand all day; let’s put him in the 
cab and take him to the station,” said the engineer. 

“No, I’m blest if I do,” said the fireman. “I don’t 
want any Mexican jail in mine.” 

“Well, what will you do? If we bury him here the 
coyotes will dig him up and then we'll be worse off for 
not reporting it. If we throw him in they'll find the 
body, and when they discover he has been run over why 
they'll arrest every train crew there is on the road. So 
there’s nothing to do but to take him to the station.” 

I noticed the fireman had been watching me very 
closely for some minutes. His face, where not covered 
by dust and smoke, was colorless; his eyes had so wild 
a look that for an instant I thought the man had gone 
mad. Once or twice he seemed to be trying to speak, 
but no sound came from the bloodless lips. I turned to 
the engineer to see if he had noticed him. At that 
moment the fireman spoke: 

“Say, mister, I don’t know you.” The words came 
slowly. “TI only know you are interested in the Negrito 
mines, but I want to tell you that if we take that dead 
Mexican into the station we will all be locked up and 
may be shot. Would that suit you ?” 

From former experience and from accounts retéived 
I knew the man was not exaggerating. I had already 
suffered much inconvenience from Mexican officials, not 
through a fault of the laws, because the laws of Mexico 
will compare favorably with those of any country, but on 
account of a misinterpretation by some _ pig-headed, 
ignorant officials. No, I did not care to be arrested. 

“Well, he’s dead, ain’t he ?” said the fireman, “and 


his corpse won’t do any one any good, while it may do 
us some harm. Let us burn him.” 

The thought seemed horrible. For a moment we 
gazed at each other in silence; then with one accord 
we stopped and lifted the body up and carried it to 
the engine. We raised it into the cab, the furnace 
door was opened, it seemed a hell with its leaping 
tongues of flame, roaring asif eager for its prey. In 
all the days to come the memory of that scene will 
never die. The dead Mexican, clad in a suit of manta, 
a red sash about the waist, his black hair matted with 
blood, his face cut and disfigured beyond recognition, 
his eyes fixed in a horrible, fiendish stare, while his 
mouth, with teeth disclosed, seemed to be uttering a 
malediction. The engineer, the fireman and I seemed 
like three grim devils at the mouth of hell offering our 
sacrifice. And then a move, a clash of the iron door— 
it was done. A pull on the throttle, a start, a shrill 
scream of the whistle that seemed magnified to the shriek 
of a thousand fiends, and on we flew. Faster, faster we 
were on the air. Each looked stealthily behind, as 
though watching for some avenging demon on our own 
track. Soon a slackening of speed, a stop, and I sprang 
from the cab to the platform of the station, and then a 
falling, and all was dark. When I opened my eyes I 
heard the agent say, “A ride on a wild engine was too 
much for him.” He was right, it was too much. A 
few days ago I saw an account of a wreck of a train on 
an eastern road; that the engineer and fireman with 
whom I took that fearful ride had been killed, therefore 
my story cannot now harm them by being told. 

A Little Moon Lore—Froit The London Graphic 

Speculations concerning the nature of the moon, or 
the extent to which it influences terrestrial phenomena, 
are not confined to astronomers and other men of science, 
who tell us that it is a dead planet devoid of atmosphere 
and water, for many unscientific people think it consists 
entirely of the latter, not to mention others who are in- 
clined to the supposition that chalk or green cheese may 
enter largely into its composition. In fact, according to 
a Wiltshire legend, there was once a farmer’s wife who, 
seeing the reflection of the moon in a river, thought that 
it was a cream cheese, and endeavored to fish it out of 
the water with a rake. Perhaps it was as well for this 
worthy dame that her efforts were not crowned with suc 
cess, for it is recorded that on one occasion an unfortu- 
nate donkey, having been suspected of swallowing the 
moon while drinking from a river, was tried in due legal 
form, and on being found guilty, had its body ripped 
open in order that the useful planet might be liberated, 
once again to shine upon the world below. Witches are 
thought to have more or less influence over the moon, 
and the Heathen Chinee considers it to be, like the sun, 
a favorite article of diet with certain mischievous dragons, 
who are supposed to swallow it, and thus produce eclipses. 
Whether the digestive powers of one of these voracious 
monsters would be equal to the occasion, however, has 
never yet been satisfactorily proved. Possibly the sun 
or moon taken in a raw state might produce dyspepsia; 
but the Celestials lose no time in making such hideous 
noises as may be calculated to impress the dragon with 
a sense of his iniquity, and cause him to disgorge his 
strange meal with as little delay as possible. The 
Canadian Indians tell their children that.if they point 
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at the moon their fingers will be bitten off. Some of 
the tribes of North America believe that there is a frog 
in it, and the Hindoos can see on the moon’s face 
something very like a hare; but amongst ourselves, the 
popular legends have fixed upon a man and a dog as its 
sole inhabitants. The man in the moon is generally 
supposed to have been consigned to his present abode 
as a punishment for gathering sticks on the Sabbath, 
the idea, it is said, having probably originated from the 
reference in the Book of Numbers to a man who was 
stoned to death for a similar offence. A story is told 
of a gentleman with astronomical proclivities who 
proudly imagined that he had discovered an elephant in 
the moon. Subsequently, however, he was no doubt 
somewhat disgusted when the big animal was found to 
be nothing more than a mouse which had accidentally 
found its way into his telescope. The potency of lunar 
influence in worldly matters was at one time almost uni- 
versally acknowledged, and even now many of the errors 
and superstitions connected with the moon still hold 
their ground amongst the rustic population of the 
country. Not only is the restless ocean governed by the 
pale luminary of night, but a kind of tidal arrangement 
was supposed to exist in the bodies of animals, their 
marrow and brains fluctuating with the increase and 
waning of the moon. It is a popular belief that the 
rays of the latter, falling upon a sleeping person, cause 
his face to become distorted, and, as some aver, even 
deprive him of his senses—in fact, lunatics were so 
named from their supposed susceptibility to lunar in- 
fluence, and moon-struck is a common term for a state 
of mental aberration bordering on imbecility. It is still 
commonly supposed, as it was in the days of the Romans, 
that the violence of madness increases with the moon 
and decreases as the latter is waning, the worst paroxysms 
occurring when the planet is at the full. With the 
ancients the age of the moon was taken into consid. 
eration when felling timber, and a correspondent of 
Nature states that the superstition on this point is still 
firmly rooted in the public mind in Trinidad. The 
phases of the moon are supposed to exert a marked in- 
fluence over the growth of mushrooms; and, formerly, 
in order that their flesh might not waste in the cooking, 
the best time for killing pigs was considered to be when 
the moon was on the increase or near the full. One 
sometimes meets with the superstition that when the 
moon comes in and goes out on a Sunday seed planted 
during that month will not grow. Hair, it is said, should 
be cut at the new moon, otlferwise it is liable to fall off; 
corns, on the other hand, should be cut during the wan- 
ing of the moon, in order that they may gradually dimin- 
ish and ultimately disappear. There are also many 
other similar superstitions, the general idea in them 
being that anything which may be done before the full 
moon is productive of increase or growth, the contrary 
being the case if the moon be waning. Some savages 
imagine that a fresh moon is created every month, and 
it may possibly have been a somewhat similar idea that 
has caused the new moon to become the subject of the 
numerous customs and superstitious fancies which one 
not unfrequently meets with. It is customary with 
country people to bow or curtsey to the new moon, and 
by some it is also supposed that a wish made at such a 
time will be gratified. It is held, too, that the money 
in one’s pocket should be turned for luck. To see the 
new moon through glass, however, is considered unlucky. 
When the moon is on its back, that is to say with the 
horns of the crescent pointing upward, it is thought by 
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Sharp horns of the new moon 
are supposed to presage wind; and when the outline of 
the entire planet can be traced it was, in Scotland, looked 


some to indicate frost. 


upon as a sign of bad weather. With those who wished 
to dream of their future husbands or wives, there was 
formerly a practice—which may now have fallen into dis- 
use—of sitting astride a gate or stile on the first night of 
the new moon, at the same time repeating for a certain 
number of times the following lines: 


All hail to the moon, all hail to thee ! 
I prithee, good moon, reveal to me 


This night who my ; husband shall be.” 
’ ( wife ) 


The details of this ceremony, as well as the words of 
the rhyme, were, however, somewhat varied in different 
parts of the country. On the night of the first full moon 
in the year, those anxious to know when they were to 
be married looked into a pail of water and counted the 
moons which they saw reflected there—that being the 
number of years they would have to wait. According 
to an old saying, “ As many days old as the moon is on 
Michaelmas Day, so many floods after;” and a corre- 
spondent of Notes and Queries states that in Bedfordshire 
two full moons occurring in one calendar month are 
generally supposed to bring on a flood. In taking medi- 
cine, due regard was formerly paid to the position of the 
moon at the time—different parts of the body, they sup- 
posed, being under its influence according to the zodiacal 
sign through which the planet happened to be passing. 

Superstitions About Precious Stones—Detroit Free Press 

Agate quenches thirst, and if held in the mouth allays 
fever. It is supposed, at least in fable, to render the 
wearer invisible, and to turn the sword of foes against 
themselves. It is the emblem of health and long life, 
and is dedicated to June. In the zodiac it stands for 
Scorpio. Amber is a cure for sore throat and all gland- 
ular swellings. It is said to be a concretion of birds’ 
tears. The birds which wept amber were the sisters of 
Meleagor, called Meleagrides, who never ceased weep- 
ing for their brother’s death. Amethyst banishes the 
desire for drink and promotes chastity. The Greeks 
thought it counteracted the effects of wine. The 
amethyst is an emblem of humility and sobriety. It is 
dedicated to February and Venus. In the zodiac it 
represents Sagittarius, in metallurgy copper, in Christian 
art it is given to St. Matthew, and in the Roman Catholic 
church it is set in the pastoral ring of bishops, whence 
it is called the prelate’s gem. Cat’s eye is considered 
by the Cingalese as a charm against witchcraft, and to 
be the abode of some genii. Coral is a talisman against 
enchantments, thunder, witchcraft and other perils of 
flood and field. It was consecrated to Jupiter and 
Pheebus. Red coral worn about the person is considered 
a cure for indigestion. Crystal induces visions, pro- 
motes sleep, and insures good dreams. It is dedicated 
to the moon, and in metallurgy stands for silver. Dia- 
mond produces somnambulism and promotes spiritual 
ecstasy. The diamond is an emblem of innocence, and 
is dedicated to April and the sun. In the zodiac it 
stands for Virgo, in metallurgy for gold, in Christian art 
invulnerable faith. Emerald promotes friendship and 
constancy of mind. If a serpent fixes its eyes on an 
emerald it becomes blind. It is an emblem of success 
in love and in dedicated to May; in the zodiac it stands 
for Cancer, in metallurgy for iron, and in Christian art 
is given to St. John. It is dedicated to Mars. Garnet 
preserves health and joy. It is an emblem of constancy 
and is dedicated to January. This was the carbuncle 
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of the ancients. Jacinth is also dedicated to January. 
Loadstone produces somnambulism, is dedicated to 
Mercury, and in metallurgy stands for quicksilver. Moon- 
stone has the virtue of making trees fruitful and of cur- 
ing epilepsy. It contains in it an image of the moon, 
representing its increase and decrease every month. 
Onyx contains in it an imprisoned devil, which wakes at 
sunset and causes terror to the wearer, disturbing sleep 
with ugly dreams. Cupid, with the sharp point of his 
arrow, cut the nails of Venus during sleep, and the par- 
ings, falling into the Indus, sank to the bottom and 
turned into onyxes. In the zodiac it stand for Aquarius, 
some say it is the emblem of August and conjugal love; 
in Christian art it symbolizes sincerity. Opal is fatal 
to love and sows discord between the giver and receiver. 
Given as an engagement token it is sure to bring ill 
luck. The opal is an emblem of hope, and is dedicated 
to the month of October. The Burmese believe the 
ruby ripens like fruit. They say that a ruby in its crude 
state is colorless, and, as it matures, changes first to 
yellow, then to green, then to blue, and lastly to a bril- 
liant red, its highest state of perfection and ripeness. In 
the zodiac it stands for Aries. Some give it to December 
and make it the emblem of brilliant success. Sapphire 
produces somnambulism and impels the wearer to all 
good works. In the zodiac it signifies Leo, and in 
Christian art is dedicated to St. Andrew, emblematic of 
his heavenly faith and good hope. Some give this gem 
to April. Topaz is favorable to hemorrhages, imparts 
strength, and promotes digestion. It is an emblem of 
fidelity and is dedicated to November. In the zodiac it 
stands for Taurus, and in Christian art is given to St. 
James the Less. Turquoise, given by loving hands, 
carries with it happiness and good fortune. Its color 
always pales when the well-being of the giver is in peril. 
It is an emblem of prosperity and is dedicated to De- 
cember. In the zodiac it stands for Saturn, and in 
metallurgy for lead. A bouquet, composed of diamonds, 
loadstones, and sapphires combined, renders a person 
almost invincible and wholly irresistible. All precious 
stones are said to be purified by a bath in honey. 
Proverbs About Rain—The Boston Journal 

When there is unusual clearness in the atmosphere, 
and objects are seen very distinctly, there will probably 
be rain. When clouds are gathering toward the sun at 
setting, with a rosy hue, they foretell rain. 

Evening gray and morning red 
Put on your hat, or you’ll wet your head. 

If rain commences before day, it will stop before 8 a.m; 
if it begins about noon, it will continue through the 
afternoon; if not till 5 p.m. it will rain through the night; 
if it clears off in the night, it will rain the next day. 

If it rains before seven, 
It will clear before eleven. 

If it rains before sunrise, expect a fair afternoon. If 
it rains when the sun shines, it will rain the next day. 
If clouds appear suddenly in the south, expect rain. 

Rain from the south prevents the drouth, 
But rain from the west is always best. 

When rain comes from the west, it will not continue 
long. If rain falls during an east wind, it will continue 
a full day. If an assemblage of small clouds spread out 
or become thicker and darker, expect rain. Small inky 
clouds foretell rain. Dark clouds in the west at sunrise 
indicate rain on that day. If the sky after fine weather 
becomes heavy with small clouds expect rain. 


Evening red and morning gray 
Will set the traveller on his way ; 
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Evening gray and morning red 
Will bring down rain upon his head. 


If there be a fleecy sky, unless driving northwest, ex- 
pect rain. Clouds floating low enough to cast shadows 
on the ground are usually followed by rain. 

A curdly sky 
Will not leave the earth long dry. 

If clouds open and close rain will continue. 

Two currents of clouds indicate approaching rain. A 
pale yellow sky at sunset presages rain. If clouds float 
at different heights and rates, but generally in opposite 
directions, expect heavy rains. A mirage in New Eng- 
land is followed by rain. 

A mackerel sky, 
Not twenty-four hours dry. 

When a general cloudiness covers the sky, and smail 
black fragments fly underneath, they indicate rain, and 
probably it will be lasting. Rain is indicated when 

Low o’er the grass the swallows wing, 
And crickets, too, how sharp they sing. 

If water-fowl scream more than usual and plunge into 
water, it is a sure sign that rain may be expected. 

A Chinese Execution—Henry Norman—Pall Mall Gazette 

I am inclined to think that nobody can claim to have 
an adequate and accurate appreciation of Chinese char- 
acter who has not witnessed a Chinese execution. This 
is not difficult to do at Canton, for the Canton River 
swarms with pirates, and when these gentry are caught 
they generally get short shrift. A few bambooings, to 
begin with, then several months in prison—and it is not 
necessary to explain what a Chinese prison is—with 
little to eat and a stiff purse of torture, and then one 
fine morning a short sharp shock at the execution- 
ground. If you care to accompany me there I will try 
to place the scene before you. The execution is fixed 
for half-past four, so at four the guide comes for us at 
Shameen, the foreign quarter of Canton, and our chairs 
carry us rapidly through the noisy alleys of the native 
city. Until we get close to the spot there is no sign of 
anything unusual. There suddenly we run into a jam- 
med crowd at the end of a long and particularly narrow 
street. The chair-coolies, however, plunge straight into 
it and it gives way before us till we are brought up by 
a huge pair of wooden gates guarded by a little group of 
soldiers. To hear these men talk you would suppose 
that they would die then and there rather than let us 
pass, but the production of a couple of ten-cent pieces 
works a miracle and they open the gates for us, vainly 
trying to stop the rush of natives that follow us in and 
carries us before it right into the middle of the open 
space. Suddenly the gates are thrown open again, and 
welcomed by a howl of delight from the crowd a strange 
and ghastly procession comes tumbling in. First a few 
ragamuffin soldiers, making a fine pretence of clearing 
the way. Then a file of coolies carrying the victims in 
small shallow baskets slung to bamboo poles. As soon 
as each pair reach the middle of the space they stoop 
and pitch their living burden out and run off. The 
prisoners are chained hand and foot and are perfectly 
helpless. The executioner stands by and points out 
where each load is to be dumped. He is dressed exactly 
like any other coolie present, without any badge of office 
whatever. The condemned men have each a long folded 
piece of paper in a split bamboo stuck into their pigtail, 
upon which is written their crime and the warrant of 
execution. One after another they arrive and are slung 
out. Will the procession never end? How many can 
there be? This is more than we bargained for. At last 
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over the heads of the crowd we see the hats of two petty 
mandarins, and behind them the gates are shut. The 
tale of men is fifteen, and the executioner has arranged 
them in two rows, about two yards apart, and all facing 
one way. All except one seem perfectly callous, and he 
has probably been drugged with opium, a last privilege 
which the prisoner’s friends can always obtain by bribery. 
They exchange remarks, some of them evidently chaff, 
with the spectators, and one man was carried in singing, 
and kept up his strain almost to the last. The execu- 
tioners—there are now two of them—step forward. The 
younger tucks up his trousers and sleeves and deliber- 
ately selects a sword from several lying close by, while 
the other, an older man, collects the strips of paper in 
a sheaf and lays them on one side. Then he places him- 
self behind the front man of the nearest row and takes 
him by the shoulders. The younger man walks forward 
and stands at the left of the kneeling man. The fatal 
moment has come. There is an instant’s hush and every 
one of the two rows of condemned men behind twists 
his head round and cranes his neck to see. I will not 
attempt to describe the emotions of such a moment— 
the horror, the awful repulsion, the wish that you had 
never come, the sickening fear that you will be splashed 
with the blood, and yet the helpless fascination that 
keeps your eyes glued to every detail. The knife is 
raised. It is a short, broad-bladed, two-handed sword, 
weighted at the back, and evidently as sharp as a razor. 
For a second it is poised in the air, as the executioner 
takes aim. Then it falls. There is no great apparent 
effort. It simply falls, and moreover seems to fall slowly. 
But when it comes to the man’s neck it does not stop, it 
keeps on falling. With ghastly slowness it passes right 
through the flesh, and you are only recalled from your 
momentary stupor when the head springs forward and 
rolls over and over, while for a fraction of a second two 
dazzling jets of scarlet blood burst out and fall ina 
graceful curve to the ground. Then the great rush of 
blood comes and floods the spot. As soon as the blow 
has fallen the second executioner pitches the body for- 
ward with a loud * Hough;” it tumbles in a shapeless 
heap, and from every throat goes up a loud “ Ho!” ex- 
pressive of pleasure and approval of the stroke. But 
there is no pause, the executioner steps over the corpse 
to the front man in the second rank, the knife rises 
again, it falls, another head rolls away, another double 
burst of blood follows it, the headless body is shoved 
forward, the assistant shouts “ Hough,” and the crowd 
shouts “ Ho.” Two men are dead. Then the heads- 
man steps back to the second man of the front row and 
the operation is repeated. Two things strike you: the 
brutal matter-of-fact-ness of the whole performance, and 
the extraordinary ease with which a human head can be 
chopped off. As a whole it is precisely like a drove of 
pigs driven into the shambles and stuck; and in detail 
it is—or seems—no more difficult than splitting a turnip 
with a carving-knife or lopping off a thistle with a cane. 
Chop, chop, chop, the heads roll off one after the other 
in as many seconds. When the seventh man is reached, 
either because the knife is blunted or the executioner 
misses his blow, the neck is only cut half through. But 
still he does not stop. He comes quickly back, take 
another knife, passes on to the next man, and only comes 
back to finish the wretched seventh when all the other 
heads are lying in bloody pools in front of the shoulders 
which carried them a few moments before. And every 
man has watched the death of all those in front of him 
with a horrid animal-like curiosity, and then bent his 
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own neck to the knife. ‘The place is ankle-deep in 
blood, the spectators are yelling with delight and frenzy, 
the heads are like bowls on a green, the horrible head- 
less bodies are lying all about in ghastly grotesque atti- 
tudes, the executioner is scarlet to the knees and his 
hands are dripping. Take my word for it that by this 
time you are feeling very sick. Fortunately you are not 
detained long. The moment the last head is off the 
crowd is gone with a rush, except a score of urchins who 
begin skylarking with the bodies and pushing each other 
into the blood. The bodies are thrown into a pond and 
the heads are plastered up in big earthenware jars and ° 
stacked up with those already round the wall of this 
potters’ field. I had a few minutes’ conversation with 
the executioner afterward. Decapitation he told me, 
was not the occupation of his family; it is only a per- 
quisite. But the business is not what it was. Formerly 
he used to get two dollars a head; now he only gets fifty 
cents. It is hardly worth while chopping men’s heads 
off at that rate. But then it doesn’t take very long. 
Would I buy his sword ? Certainly. Nine dollars. 

Personification of the Rainbow—P pular Sctence Monthly 

The rainbow is one of the atmospheric phenomena. 
that have been most generally personified. Peoples of 
almost every part of the world have made of it a living 
and terrible monster whose most venial offence is that 
of drinking up the waters of springs and ponds. This 
belief is found among the Burmese, Zulus, Indians of 
Washington Territory, ancient Mexicans, and Finns, and 
exists among the popular fancies of the Slavs and Ger- 
mans, and some of the French populations. The Zulus 
and the Karens of Burmah imagine that the rainbow 
spreads sickness and death. The Karens, when they 
see one, say to their children: “The rainbow has come 
down to drink; do not play, for fear that harm may come 
to you!” Very singularly, too, the street boys in Vol- 
hynia run away, crying, “ Run, it will drink you up!” 
In Dahomey, the rainbow is regarded as a heavenly 
serpent, Danh, which insures happiness. The modern 
Greeks hold it to be a beneficent but just and severe 
hero; they say that any one who jumps over a rainbow 
will change sex at once; but this saying, which is also 
current in Alsace, is only a picturesque way of indicat- 
ing the impossibility of transforming a man into a woman, 
or a woman into aman. The Delians offered cakes to 
the rainbow, and the Peruvians put its image on the walls 
of their temples. The Caribs considered its appearance 
on the sea a favorable presage; but on the earth its in- 
fluence was pernicious, and they hid from its view. It 
was personified by a viper. A considerable number of 
peoples give the personified a coexistence with the de- 
personified rainbow, or reduce it toa state of a thing, 
but even then invest it with a marvellous function. Some 
have made of it a celestial bow, which they place in the 
hands of a god; with the Lapps it was the bow of the 
god of the thunder, by means of which he shot off his 
arrows of fire; with the Australians it was the phallus of 
the god of the sky, which grazed the earth as it passed; 
with the Samoyeds and the Kamtchatdales it was the 
hem of the clothing of Billoukai, the god of the thunder- 
ing sky; and among the classic ancients it was the scarf 
of Iris, the fair messenger of the gods. In Polynesia 
and with the Germans, Hindoos, Persians, and Arabs 
the rainbow was regarded as a bridge uniting the abode 
of the gods with that of men; the road over which souls 
travelled; with the Jews it symbolized the eternal alliance 
of God and man; with the Greeks and ancient Romans 
it was considered a baleful sign of war or cf storms. 
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Pat's Wisdom—The Washington Post 
Tim Doolan and his wife, wan night, 
Were drinkin’ av the crayture, 

Whin something started up a fight, 
And they wint at it right an’ tight, 
According to their nachure. 
O’Grady and mesilf stood near, 
Expecting bloody murther. 
Says he to me: “ Let’s interfere.” 
But I pretending not to hear, 
Moved off a little further. 
“ Lave off ye brute,” says he to Tim; 
“No man wud sthrike a lady,” 
But both the Doolans turned on him, 
And in a whist the two av thim 
Were wallopin O'Grady. 
That night whin I was home, in bed, 
Remimbering this token, 
I took the notion in my head 
That the wisest word I iver said 
Was the one that wasn’t spoken. 


That Kiss of Marthys—E. E. Rexford— Yankee Blade 


When I went a-courtin’ Marthy 
I was poor as poor could be, 
But that didn’t set her ag’in me, 
For she had faith in me ; 
She knew I had grit an’ courage, 
An’ wasn’t the kind to shirk, 
An’ she was ready an’ willin’ 
To do her share o’ work. 
I remember our weddin’ mornin’, 
An’ how she said to me: 
“You're poor an’ I’m poor, Robert, 
That’s easy enough to see; 
That is, as some folks reckon; 
But our hearts are rich in love, 
An’ we two'll pull together 
An’ trust in the Lord above.” 
Then she reached up an’ kissed me, 
An’ said as she did this, 
“ There's always more where that come from, 
An’ there’s help sometimes in a kiss.” 
I tell you what it is, sir, 
I felt as strong ag’in 
After that kiss she give me, 
An’ I jest laid out to win. 
An’ I did it. We’ve money a plenty 
An’ the comforts it can give ; 
We've a home, an’ we've got each other, 
And a few more years to live. 
Whenever my hands got weary 
I'd think of the woman at home, 
An’ somehow ‘twould make work easy 
An’ light till night-time’d come. 
I tell you that a kiss of Marthy’s 
Was better than bags of gold. 
There’s riches some folks can’t reckon 
An’ things that don’t grow old. 
I shouldn't ha’ been, without it, 
The man that I’ve got to be, 
An’ Marthy shall have the credit 
For the help she’s been to me. 


Darky Boat Song—Andrews Wilkinson— Times-Democrat 
2 o 


A rock: my rowlock : 
Oh, long tam we row! 
You rock: when I rock : 
We'll reach dar soon ef we row! 
De red f’om the river is gone agin 
To foller de sun gone down, 
Den doan’ lef’ us wait on de way of sin 


When darkness is creepin’ roun 
We's gwine for de lan’ whar hit’s always spring, 
We'll shorten de road wid de ’sa’ms we sing, 
Den pull on yo’ o’s wid a steady swing ; 
Le’s go on de way we’s boun’ : 
Oh, you rock: an’ I rock: 
We'll reach dar soon ef we row! 
Oh, pull on yo’ o’s, le’s go on across, 
De fog hit is risin’ fas’, 
An’ dem dat ‘ould tarry mus’ soon git los’, 
An’ miss de green sho’s at las’: 
Doan’ res’ on yo’ o’s tell de fog done lif’, 
You nebber kin know whar yo’ soul mout drif’, 
De bes’ way to ’scape hit’s by rowin’ swif’, 
Den pull on, ‘twill soon be pas’ : 
Oh, doan’ stop: yo’ rowlock ° 
We'll reach dar soon ef we row ! 
Oh, pull on yo’ o’s tell we’s nigher sho’, 
An’ safe out de quirlin’ foam, 
Dat current gwine ‘long wid a too swif’ flow, 
Dar sinners mout love to roam: 
Dey nebber needs o's on de road dey ride, 
But trabbles on down on de way dat’s wide 
Tell d’ ain’t aay turnin’ agin de tide 
Oh, pull on an’ le’s git home ! 
Oh, rock: my rowlock : 
We'll reach dar soon ef we row! 
Hit’s better to pull right agin’ de stream 
Stret on to yo’ landin’ place, 
Dan floatin’ along lak you’s gwine by steam 
De furder away f'om grace: 
You heah dat ’ar mo’nin’ away out dar? 
Hit mout be f’m sperrits what’s drif’ too far, 
To rouse up de ’tention o’ de Lawd wid pra’r: 
Oh, pull on an’ hol’ dis pace ! 
Oh, rock : yo’ rowlock : 
We'll reach dar soon ef we row! 
Oh, yander see shinin’ de landin’ light, 
Low burnin’ above de bank! 
Salvation lak dat is a’mos’ in sight 
For dem dat ain’t los’ an’ sank ; 
Oh, go on, den, sinners, along yo’ way, 
But whar will you be at de jedgment day, 
’Cep'in’ Jesus take pity on dem dat pray ? 
Stop pullin’; de Lawd be thank’! 
Yo’ rowlock : my rowlock: 
Stop pullin’; we’s home once mo’! 
Oh, rock : yo’ rowlocks, 
You Chrischuns still fur to go! 
"Spictally Jim—B. M—Century Magazine 
I wuz mighty good-lookin’ when I wus young, 
Peert, an’ black-eyed an’ slim, 
With fellers a-courtin’ me Sunday nights, 
*Spacially Jim. 
The likeliest one of ’em all wuz he, 
Chipper an’ han’som’ an’ trim ; 
But | tossed up my head an’ made fun o’ the crowd, 
’Spacially Jim. 
I said I had n't no ’pinion o’ men, 
An’ I would n't take stock in Az / 
But they kep’ on a-coming in spite o’ my talk, 
’Spacially Jim. 
I got so tired o’ havin’ 'em ’roun’ 
(‘Spacially Jim !) 
I made up my min’ I’d settle down 
An’ take up with him. 
So we wuz married one Sunday in church, 
*Twuz crowded full to the brim ; 
*Twuz the only way to get rid o’ ’em all, 
*Spacially Jim. 
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Husking Song—A. W. Bellaw—Detroit Free Press 


*Possum mighty nice fer fryin’, 
Squir’l ain’t half so sadisfyin’, 
Huck-u.* 
Woodchuck roas’in’ suits a feller, 
Hongry nig got pow’ ful smeller 
Uhu. 
Pile grow slow when c’on all nubbin’. 
Pete an’ Sally, ain’t dey lubbin’ ? 
Uhu. 
Dey done gone fer ’million plunkin 
Don’t go back on yaller punkin. 
Huck-u. 
Mokes don’t run fum sweet yams bilin’, 
Dey keeps lots ob grub fum spilin’, 
Uhu. 
Huskin’ times am jolly, certain. 
Jake an’ Clindy, quit yo’ flirtin’, 
Uhu 
’Tober fros’ it sweeten de simmon ; 
Mush ain’t bad in milk crock swimmin’ 
Huck-u. 
Darky, eatin’ big sweet taters, 
Got a mouf lak alligator’s, 
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Pile grow’n slow, an’ w’at’s de reason ? 
Paul an’ Phebe, quit yo’ squeezin’, 
Uhu. 
Kissin’ yeahs de gals am findin’, 
All de boys dey isn’t mindin’, 
Huck-u. 


Folks can’t work much dat am squealin’, 


Scar’ de bats fum de ole bahn ceilin’, 
Uhu. 
Keep de years a whoopin’ an’ flyin’, 
Job an’ Lucy, quit yo’ sighin’, 
Uhu. 
Grub-time bell ’Il soon be tappin’, 
Possum sop ain’t no bad lappin’, 
Huch-u. 
Ole Abe Bud ’ll chune his fiddle, 
Fus’ par jine, up ’n down de middle! 
Uhu. 
Dancin’s fine, an’ so is grubbin’, 
Rufe and Riney, you’se too lubbin’ 
Uhu. 


*Plantation gutturals for yes and no. 


Kerrected—Florence E. Pratt—The New York Tribune 
When Mary Ann Dollinger got the skule daown thar on Injun Bay 
I was glad, fer I like ter see a gal makin’ her honest way. 

I heerd some talk in the village abaout her flyin’ high, 
Tew high fer busy farmer foiks with chores ter dew ter fly ; 
But | paid no sorter attention ter all the talk ontell 
She come in her reg’lar boardin’ raound ter visit with us a spell. 
My Jake an’ her hed been cronies ever sense they could walk, 
An’ it tuk me aback ter hear her kerrectin’ him in his talk, 
Jake ain’t no hand at grammar, though he haint his beat fer work ; 
But I sez ter myself, “‘ Look out, my gal, yer afoolin’ with a Turk!” 
Jake bore it wonderful patient an’ said, in a mournful way, 
He p’sumed he was behindhand with the doin’s at Injun Bay. 
I remember once he was askin’ fer some o’ my Injun buns, 
An’ she said he should allus say, “them air,” stid o’ “them is” the ones. 
Wal, Mary Ann kep’ at him stiddy, mornin’ an’ evenin’ long, 
Tell he dassent open his mouth fer fear o’ talkin’ wrong. 
One day I was pickin’ currants daown by the old quince tree, 
When I heerd Jake's voice a-sayin’ “ Be ye willin’ ter marry me?” 
An’ Mary Ann kerrectin’—“ Air ye willin’, yeou sh’d say.” — 
Our Jake he put his foot daown in a plum decided way, 
“ No wimmen-folks is a-goin’ ter be rearrangin’ me; 
Hereafter I say ‘ craps,’ ‘them is,’ ‘I calk’late,’ an’ ‘I be,’ 
Ef folks don’t like my talk they needn’t hark ter what I say, 
But I ain’t a-goin’ ter take no sass from folks from Injun Bay: 


I ask ye free an’ final, ‘ Be ye goin’ ter marry me? 


An’ Mary Ann sez tremblin’ yet anxious-like, “I be!” . 


“Jes a Little Girl” —T. E. Milton—Ansonia Sentinel 


On’y a little girl I know, 

With golden hair an’ bright blue eyes, 
Jes’ about three years old or so— 

One o’ the kind ‘at never cries 
When ye sez a cross word, but jes’ 

Looks at you so reproachful like 
Ye feel ye’d rather die, I guess, 

Than scold or lift yer hand ter strike. 
Jes’ a little thing ’at makes the love 
Come surgin’ up till it fills yer heart, 
An’ ye think an angel from above 
Has made herself o’ yer life a part. 

A little thing with a tender way 

An’ a smile so sunny an’ bright, 

It drives all sorrow an’ care away, 

Like darkness ‘fore the mornin’ light. 
That’s all ’at she wuz ter me, sir— 

Jes’ a little girl, ez ye say ; 

An’ perhaps I oughtn’t to murmur 
3ecause she was taken away. 

But it’s hard to learn to be patient, 

It’s hard fur to bow down yer head, 
Though ye know there’s an angel above 
A praying ’at ye may be led. 








My Scottish Lasste—M, V. McGarty—Chicago Times 


In Scotland a bonnie wee lassie 
Is waitin’ for me; 

She stole frae the depths o’ the ocean, 
The blue o’ her e’e, 

Frae fairies the fut-step that hurts na 
The flooers on the lea. 

Frae the sun-glintin’ corn in hairst-time 
Her hair gat its sheen ; 

I’ve tauld her the swans on the lakelet 
Were apin’ her mien, 

But never could equa’ her motion, 
Sae gracefu’ and clean. 


The wild rose that blooms in her blushes 


Was queen o’ the dell, 

The coo o’ the cushat she borrowed 
Her love-tale tae tell ; 

The toss o’ her heid an’ her lauchter 
Belang tae hersel’. 

Next summer tae Scotland I’ll hie me, 
An’ we wull agen 

Wander ower brae an’ through thicket, 
By lakelet an’ glen; 

Then she'll be my wifie an’ I'll be 

The happiest o’ men. 
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PARAGRAPHS OF NATURAL AND UNNATURAL HISTORY 





Sword Fishing—Amos J. Cummings—N. Y. Sun 

Half an hour passed. A dozen schooners and sloops 
were within two miles of us. The little speck over their 
bowsprits told us that they were upon the same errand 
as ourselves. Suddenly we saw a red keg shooting over 
the waves. At times it disappeared like the float of a 
rod and reel when a big fish has been struck. Anon it 
came to the surface and fairly sizzed over the water. A 
sloop not far away came about and picked it up, but 
she was so distant when she secured the fish that we 
could not see how large it was. Within twenty minutes 
I saw the skipper of a sloop on our left strike a fish. 
He was a tall, athletic man, with a long reach. As he 
stood upon the bowsprit silhouetted against the sky, 
harpoon aloft, he made a picture not easily forgotten. 
He struck the fish as it was disappearing under the bow 
of the sloop. As the red keg was thrown overboard and 
began to dance over the waves there came a shout from 
our lookout: “There she goes. Keep her hard up.” 

“Where away ?”’ roared the skipper, who stood within 
the pulpit poising his harpoon. 

“Close under the weather bow,” was the reply. 

“Keep off! keep off!” cried the skipper to the 
helmsman. “Slack the main sheet! Hard up—keep 
the tiller hard up!” 

I sprang upon the little cabin near the bow. Ina 
great swell near by I saw the outlines of a huge fish. A 
sickle-shaped tail appeared above the surface, cutting 
the water like a knife. The monster steered himself 
under the very nose of the skipper, who, to my surprise, 
made no effort to strike him. 

“Tt’s only a big billfish,” he said, apologetically. 

Another monotonous hour passed. The steward held 
on to the tiller, and scanned the horizon for novelties. 
Montauk Point loomed up in the south like a low cloud. 

“ Hold her up.” shouted the lookout. “There’s a big 
fish on the weather bow.” 

The skipper again dashed to the pulpit. He saw the 
monster, and began to poise his iron. “Right your 
wheel,” he roared, “and haul her up on the wind! ” 

Two great fins began to cut the water not forty feet 
away. Again Isprang uponthecabin. This time there 
was no mistake. A monstrous fish was lumbering along 
in a heavy swell. He was evidently going to cross our 
bows if we held our course. 

“* Steady—hold her hard!” cried the skipper, straight- 
ening himself on the tip of the sprit. 

“ Steady she is, sir,” replied the steward, holding the 
tiller up so hard that his face was purple and the veins 
in his neck were distended. Closer came the leviathan. 
The little schooner pitched in the troughs of the sea. 
Her mainsail began to flutter. As she arose on a swell 
the fish lurched toward her bow. He was a finny giant. 
He had as great a girth as Warren Leland, and was fully 
half as long as the Egyptian obelisk. As he rolled at 
the foot of the swell, the skipper hurled the iron. It 
struck him near the forefin, and he sank under the bow. 

** Slack the main sheet ? Keep her off!” screamed the 
skipper, as he drew the stick from the dart, and shot 
away from the pulpit. 

The huge fish seemed loggy. The line sped slowly 
from the tub, and the great red float was leisurely heaved 
overboard. As its great body disappeared under the 
vessel the lookout espied a second fish. 


“ Hard-a-lee,” he cried. 

“ Hard-a-lee it is,’ returned the steward at the helm. 

The skipper fitted a new dart, and again sprang to the 
pulpit. A second line was coiled in the tub. The 
schooner came about slowly. Hardly had the wind filled 
her sails before the second fish disappeared. Two 
minutes afterward he showed up to the leeward. 

“ Jibe her, jibe her!” shouted the skipper. 

“Hold her!” screamed the lookout, who was again 
misled by a large billfish. 

The conflicting orders dazed the helmsman. He tried 
to hold her, but too late. She jibed. The great booms 
flew around, knocking over the armchair. The jib sheet 
caught on the anchor, and the throat of the boom flew 
from the mainmast. Things began to look squally. The 
lookout and skipper again shouted conflicting orders. 
The latter stood in the pulpit, brandishing the harpoon. 
The second fish was not more than thirty feet away. 
The vessel, however, swerved while the skipper was 
yelling, “ Hold her in the wind,” and the opportunity 
to bury a second iron was lost. Down rushed the dis- 
appointed skipper from the pulpit. He seized the tiller, 
while the steward freed the jib and mainsail. Valuable 
time was lost. ‘The second fish went under, and was 
seen no more. Meantime the floating keg showed signs 
of life. The breeze had grown stronger, and the keg 
was spinning frantically along the waves an eighth of a 
mile away like a wounded duck. 

“That fish is going like the devil,” said the steward, 
as he wiped the tobacco juice from his mouth. 

“Stand by to take in the keg,” replied the skipper, as 
he put the helm hard-a-lee. : 

The steward seized a huge gaff hook as the little 
schooner came about. She was put upon a new course 
and gave chase to the keg. It was a stern chase, but a 
short one. The keg was hooked, and drawn abroad. 
The slack was taken in, and a pressure was put upon the 
fish. He made a slight resistance. The skipper lashed 
the tiller, and came to the assistance of the steward. 
Hand over hand they pulled in the monster. As he 
neared the vessel the skipper shouted. 

“ Get the lance, and stand by to give it to him.” 

The steward seized the lance and made ready to 
plunge it into the fish as he broke water. The steward 
was standing near the foremast. 

“Get aft, get aft!” roared the skipper, “so that you 
can give it to him good.” 

Aft went the steward. He stood with raised lance. 

The huge fish neared the boat. His great eye was 
upturned. He seemed to sense the gravity of the situa- 
tion inan instant. As the steward was about to hurl the 
lance, the immense tail lashed the water and filled his 
eyes with brine. Ina jiffy the monster was off again. | 
The skipper gave line slowly until at least two hundred 
feet were taken out. The fish went to the bottom and 
tried to sulk. The pressure, however, was too great. 
All this time the schooner was slowly holding her course 
with a lashed tiller. Both men went at the fish with re- 
newed earnestness. They worked him from the bottom 
inch by inch, holding what they secured by pressure on 
the gunwale. Finally the monster gave way. He 
came toward the surface, appearing on each side of the 
ship, and darting under the dory trailing astern. Then 
he made a break for the bow, and for some minutes 
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kept neck and neck with the bowsprit. He next 
stationed himself under the keel, and kept headway with 
the ship. Again he essayed to reach the bottom. The 
strain was too much. He took out not more than fifty 
feet of line and rested. His fighting spirit was gone. 
“Now, rush him, rush him up!” cried the skipper. 
Hand over hand the fish was once more drawn to the sur- 
face. As the living blue log rolled into sight beneath 
the waves the skipper seized the lance and made re- 
peated thrusts into its brain. This stunned the monster 
and made it sick. It vomited a bushel or more of small 
fish and rolled belly upward. Ina flash the lance sped 
into its vitals. The water was dyed with blood. Around 
the enormous tail went the bight of a rope, and by the 
aid of a tackle block the game was drawn on deck, its 
huge head resting upon the bow bulwark. There was 
a slight spasm and the fish was dead. It was over sixteen 
feet long and weighed over 400 pounds. Its sword was 
nearly four feet long and over four inches wide. The 
water swarmed with billfish attracted by the blood. They 
quickly disposed of the bushel of small fry ejected from 
the stomach of the swordfish. Mother Carey’s chickens 
got the tidbits that floated to the surface. As the great 
fish died it took on all the colors of the rainbow. Its 
back, head, and sword were at first of a beautiful bronze, 
and its belly pearly silver in color. A dying dolphin 
alone could have shown more lovely tints. The eyes 
were exquisite. They were the size of ice-cream plates. 
The pupils were as large as half dollars and as trans- 
lucent as moonstones. The tail of the great fish was 
spread out like the wings of an eagle. 

The huge fish was rolled forward and covered with a 
tarpaulin. The decks were washed, the sails set anew, 
and the schooner Mystery sailed homeward, while the 
red lights of a setting sun illumined the ocean. 

Being a Lamb—From The Montana Wool Grower 

About five minutes after the lamb is born he is on his 
feet. The unsteady earth under him now heaves to the 
right; surges up and then down, and it whirls and it 
twirls with him while he staggers and struggles, and twists 
one leg around the other like a vine around a tree; or 
else he spreads those members all out until they look 
like the forks under a weather vane. He tumbles down 
for the fiftieth time, and for the fiftieth time renews the 
fight to secure that footing in the great world from which 
only can he reach the life-giving milk. His mother— 
particularly if it is her first—in her crazy anxiety to help, 
knocks him down, steps on him, and does—without leav- 
ing out a possible exception—everything she should not 
do, while she leaves nearly everything undone that might 
help the little fellow to get the desired nourishment. 
“Oh, the poor, dear little thing; isn’t it too bad,” says 
the sympathetic stranger. “The confounded pair of 
idiots!" frets the impatient shepherd, who does not care 
to drive them until the lamb finds milk and gets filled 
up. In half an hour his milk-can is full; his sides bulge 
out with a surfeit of the pure article, warranted to stand 
the most rigid test for admixture of water. And as the 
shepherd slowly urges the old ewe toward home, the 
lamb goes reeling and rolling along like an old tar just 
ashore from a year’s voyage. About the first error the 
lamb makes in life is to mistake the shepherd or his dog 
for its mother, and many are the manceuvres that must 
be gone through with to make the new arrival follow the 
right party. His next error is likely to be an attempt 
to walk on air when he comes to a place where he should 
go down hill. His ten minutes’ experience in life has 
made him believe that all the earth is a level plain, and 
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in broad daylight he steps off the top of a hill just as 
serenely as a man steps off the top landing of the stairs 
in total darkness when he is certain that the stairs are 
yet twenty feet away. The result is a great surprise to 
man and lamb in each instance. The lamb picks him- 
self up, and continues down the hill; he soon comes to 
the conclusion that everything is down hill in this life, 
and not on a dead level. Upon getting to the foot of 
the hill, he still tries to continue downward, and as a 
result runs his nose into the ground and looks surprised 
again. He now comes to a place to get up hill, and 
goes up just as our man starts to go up stairs in total 
darkness when he thinks the stairs are still twenty feet 
away. Our lamb is now getting very suspicious. He 
was pushed over and growled at for following the dog 
when he thought it was his mother; the shepherd kicked 
and abused him for following him; he tumbled down hill 
when he saw nothing unusual in the looks of the ground, 
and up hill again under similar circumstances.: In this 
frame of mind he comes to a shadow cast by a neigh- 
boring hill. This is the most appalling thing he has yet 
seen in life. He stands in the bright sunshine; twelve 
inches ahead of him all the world is black. How shall 
he get over that terrible line ? It must be worse than 
going down hill, or up hill, or running after a dog that 
growls or a man that kicks. It surely looks much more 
frightful than any of these things. His mother is in the 
shadow, and coaxes him to come along: but he will not 
risk it—he stands on the edge and bawls at the top of 
his powers. The shepherd with his big foot comes to 
the rescue, and our poor lamb is lifted from sunlight to 
shadow on the end of a number nine boot. He trots 
along after his mother for a few yards and meets a new 
difficulty. This time it is from shadow to sunlight. It 
looks tough; the situation seems to present no end of 
difficulties. He walks across the line with fear and 
trembling, only to find it very simple and easy, and con- 
cludes that things are not so bad as they look. He has 
already begun to find out that things which seem easy in life 
lead often to disaster, and forbidding things often present 
no real danger. At this time he is about one hour old; 
for a whole hour he has been running his respirative, 
circulative and locomotive powers as an independent 
being, and has become quite alamb. Just at that instant 
a carriage drives rapidly along the road. His quick eye 
sees it; he thinks perhaps it is his mother, and that she 
is running from danger. He strikes out after it. It 
is wonderful what an hour has done for him in the way 
of development; he runs faster than the shepherd, faster 
than his mother, and is in imminent danger of getting 
under the horse’s feet or the wheels of the carriage. It 
is here that the dog comes in play, if he understands 
his business. He runs up alongside of the lamb, pushes 
it over with his nose, jumps upon it and holds it down 
upon the ground with his nose until the shepherd comes 
up; the shepherd takes the lamb and stands it upon its feet 
so that it can see its mother, who has come up to within a 
few feet. He holds it until it sees its mother on a move and 
then lets it go. The old ewe licks off the face of a sadder and 
wiser lamb—lets him have another dose of liquid nour- 
ishment, and together they gethome. There is only one 
thing that is 500 times as funny and provoking by turns asa 
lamb, and that is 500 lambs together when they are about a 
month old. The shepherd sits down and watches the 
500 lambs all in a bunch by themselves, playing, running 
and frolicking, and he laughs. When he has tried, and 
tried in vain, to get the same 500 across a bridge or into 
a corral he sits down again, but he does not laugh this 
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time. A young lamb has no way of telling which ewe 
is its mother and the mother only knows which lamb is 
her own by the scent. Hence, while very young it is a 
bad plan to have too many together, for the ewe may be 
confused by so many lambs, or become partially in- 
different, and the lamb perish for want of care. When 
a few weeks old, however, they know each other by the 
sound of the voice. Ina band of 2,000 or 3,000 ewes, 
a ewe may call her lamb, and the lamb will answer from 
the other side of the flock. They will go as straight to 
each other, right through the whole band, as they would 
if they were the only two animals for a mile around. 

The Rattlesnake—S. Weir Mitchell—Century Magazine 

Let us observe what happens when the rattlesnake 
means mischief. He throws himself into a spiral, and 
about one-third of his length, carrying the head, rises 
from the coil and stands upright. The attitude is fine 
and warlike, and artists who attempt to portray it always 
fail. He does not pursue, he waits. Little animals he 
scorns unless he is hungry, so that the mouse or the toad 
he leaves for days unnoticed in his cage. Larger or 
noisy creatures alarm him. ‘Then his head and neck are 
thrown far back, his mouth is opened very wide, the fang 
held firmly erect, and with an abrupt swiftness, for which 
his ordinary motions prepare one but little, he strikes 
once and is back on guard again, vigilant and brave. 
The blow is a stab, and is given by throwing the head 
forward while the half-coils below it are straightened out 
to lengthen the neck and give power to the motions 
which drive the fangs into the opponent’s flesh; as they 
enter, the temporal muscle closes the lower jaw on the 
part struck, and thus forces the sharp fang deeper in. It 
is a thrust aided by a bite. At this moment the poison 
duct is opened by the relaxation of the muscle which 
surrounds it, and the same muscle which shuts the jaw 
squeezes the gland, and drives its venom through the 
duct and hollow fang into the bitten part. In so com- 
plicated a series of acts there is often failure. The tooth 
strikes on tough skin and doubles back or fails to enter, 
or the serpent misjudges distance and falls short, and 
may squirt the venom four or five feet in the air, doing 
no harm. I had a curious experience of this kind in 
which a snake eight feet six inches long threw a tea- 
spoonful or more of poison athwart my forehead. It 
missed my eyes by an inch or two. I have had many 
near escapes, but this was the grimmest of all. An inch 
lower would have cost me my sight and probably my life. 
A snake will turn and strike from any posture, but the 
coil is the attitude always assumed when possible. The 
coil acts as an anchor and enables the animal to shake 
its fangs loose from the wound. A snake can rarely 
strike beyond half his length. If both fangs enter, the 
hurt is doubly dangerous, because the dose of venom is 
doubled. At times a fang is left in the flesh, but this 
does not trouble the serpent’s powers as a poisoner, since 
numberless teeth lie ready to become firmly fixed in its 
place, and both fangs are never lost together. The 
nervous mechanism which controls the act of striking 
seems to be in the spinal cord, for if we cut off a snake’s 
head and then pinch its tail, the stump of the neck re- 
turns and with some accuracy hits the hand of the ex- 
perimenter—if he has the nerve to hold on. Few men 
have. I have not. A little Irishman who took care of 
my laboratory astonished me by coolly sustaining this 
test. He did it by closing his eyes and so shutting out 
fora moment the too suggestive view of the returning 
stump. Snakes have always seemed to me averse to 
striking, and they have been on the whole much maligned. 
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Any cool, quiet person moving slowly and steadily may 
pick up and handle gently most venomous serpents. I 
fancy, however, that the vipers and the copperheads are 
uncertain pets. Mr. Thompson, the snake keeper at the 
Philadelphia Zodlogical, handles his serpents with im- 
punity; but one day having dropped some little moc- 
casins a few days old down his sleeve while he carried 
their mamma in his hand, one of the babies bit him and 
made an ugly wound. At present the snake staff is used 
to handle snakes. I saw one October, in Tangiers, what 
I had long desired to observe—a snake charmer. Most 
of his snakes were harmless; but he refused, with well- 
acted horror, to permit me to take hold of them. He 
had also two large brown vipers; these he handled with 
care, but I saw at once that they were kept exhausted 
of their venom by having been daily teased into biting 
ona bundle of rags tied to a stick. They were too 
tired to be dangerous. I have often seen snakes in this 
state. After three or four fruitless acts of instinctive 
use of their venom they give up, and seem to become 
indifferent to approaches, and even to rough handling. 
Seventeen- Year Locust—R. Coryell—Harper'’s Weekly 
To begin with, the seventeen-year locust is not a 
locust at all, but a cicada. The locust is a grasshopper- 
like insect which feeds on the green foliage of grain or 
grass crops, and which, in its turn, is considered a dainty 
edible by our Indians, and has been so considered in 
Asia and Africa for ages. It is peddled about the streets 
of some of the North African cities to-day, and there 
sold by the measure like the pea-nut with us, and it is 
spoken of in the Bible as having formed part of the food 
of John the Baptist at one time. It is probably because 
the locust appears in great swarms at times, and that 
the cicada does the same, that the early settlers of this 
country named it the locust, after the swarming insect 
of the older countries. And it will always go by the 
name of locust in spite of anything that may be said. 
The seventeen-year locust was noticed by the settlers of 
Massachusetts as early as 1633, when it was described 
as “a numerous company of flies, which were like for 
bigness unto wasps or bumblebees; they came out of 
little holes in the ground, and did eat up the green 
things, and made such a constant yelling noise as made 
the woods ring of them, and ready to deafen the hearers.” 
Excepting for the fact that they do not eat the green 
things, this is a very good description of the seventeen- 
year locust, as those who are now being favored with a 
visit from them will avouch. The manner in which they 
come out of little holes in the ground smacks of the 
marvellous. They pass seventeen years underground, 
and then, as if by preconcerted arrangement, make their 
appearance out of the little holes almost simultaneously, 
and in numbers that run far up into the millions. This 
is always done after sunset, and by nine o’clock the same 
night the hordes have appeared. They are not very 
active when they first appear out of their subterranean 
homes, but they make what speed they can toward the 
nearest trees, and climb them to the lower leaves, where 
they fairly swarm, sometimes as many as thirteen pup 
clinging to one oak leaf. Those which are belated 
either cling to the bark of the tree or—if too late to 
get that far—fasten their claws to the first convenient 
object, and wait for the grand transformation which is 
to convert them from ugly crawling things of silence and 
gloom into gorgeous things of the air and sunlight, the 
males endowed with musical powers, and both sexes clad 
in gay suits of orange and black, with gossamer wings of 
iridescent hues. But a few minutes elapse after the 
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pupe have secured a resting-place before the dull skins 
begin to crack along the back. Then the imprisoned 
cicada works his way to freedom, at the first a soft white 
thing, but quickly developing wings, and becoming hard 
and active. For the most part, it does not require 
more than twenty minutes for the soft prisoner to 
become a perfect cicada, though sometimes an hour or 
more is consumed in the process, and several hours are 
required to produce the final color. The males are the 
first by several days to appear, and they herald the first 
dawn of their new existence by trying their drums; for 
their musical apparatus is in effect drum-like. At first 
their music is rather feeble, but in a little while it secures 
the proper tone and force, and then it scarcely knows 
any rest. Nor do they drum at hap-hazard, but rather 
in unison, and so it is that the noise of the swarms can 
be heard fully a mile away, and is positively deafening 
when close at hand. The male cicada eats very little 
while waiting for the female to appear, and that little is 
in the form of sap from the trees, the bark of which is 
slightly punctured for the juice to exude. The coming 
of the females is hailed by the waiting lords with an 
increased noise, and for a few days the air is thick with 
the flying insects, so much so that the sun is obscured 
for small areas. In a few days after this the males die 
gradually and the females busy themselves with the 
task of egg-laying. Each female will lay in the neigh- 
borhood of five hundred eggs, and the manner in which 
she lays them is really remarkable. She selects young 
twigs only, and with a singular apparatus, called an 
ovipositor, bores holes in regular order along the under- 
side of the twigs, into which the eggs are regularly and 
carefully placed. Each nest contains about twenty 
eggs. The ovipositor is a most ingenious contrivance, 
and is composed of three parts, one part being an 
awl with which to pierce, and two parts being opposing 
saws with which to cut. And after the nest has been 
cut out of the twig, the ovipositor acts as a tube, down 
which the egg is propelled into its place in the nest. 
After the cicada has laid all her eggs she loses her 
strength and dies. She has lived a dreary underground 
existence of seventeen years, to enjoy a brief life of a 
few weeks in the air and sunshine. And now the new 
brood is started on a seventeen years of life. The eggs 
hatch in about six weeks, and the baby cicada is about 
one-sixteenth of an inch long, and very active, though 
so light that it falls to the ground from a height some- 
times of a hundred feet without the least injury. It has 
a pair of strong claws with which to dig a hole in the 
ground, and it puts them into use immediately. Down 
it goes into the earth, and for seventeen years burrows 
and burrows, sometimes going as deep as twenty feet, and 
sometimes not one-quarter of that, but changing its skin 
twenty-five or thirty times during its underground travels. 
It lives on the juices extracted from roots, and some- 
times, but not often, injures trees. When the time for 
its reappearance on earth comes near again, it gradually 
works its way toward the surface, and finally digs a 
tunnel upward to the surface, going up occasionally to 
peer about and discover by signs known to itself when 
the 2oth of May has come. If the soil is marshy where 
it has elected to appear, or if heavy rains are prevailing 
at the time, it has been known to build a turret six inches 
above-ground, with a roofed cap, so curved that it can 
go up into it and be in safety from drowning in case of 
flood. It is at the time when it emerges from the earth 
after its long sojourn there that it is in most danger from 
enemies; for then the hog and other animals find it a 
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toothsome morsel, and devour it in great numbers. At 
a later period, when it has gained the power of flight, it 
becomes the prey of some birds, though it was reserved 
for the little English sparrow to make the most deter- 
mined and destructive war upon it. So ravenously have 
the sparrows been known to devour the insects, that in 
the height of the cicada season, a few years ago, the air 
would frequently be full of the floating gossamer wings 
of the devoured insect. The only real injury done by 
the cicada is when the twig which has been bored to re- 
ceive the eggs is not strong enough to recover from the 
wound. Asa rule, the twig does recover and the wound 
scars over, but with very young nursery trees the wound 
is very likely to injure the tree beyond recovery. Asa 
matter of fact the life of the twig in which the eggs have 
been deposited is considered necessary to the hatching 
of the eggs, though it was at one time thought that the 
female deliberately sawed the twig off after depositing 
her eggs init. The cicada is also often maligned by 
being credited with having a poisonous sting. It has 
no sting at all. It can bite, but never has been known 
to do so to anything but the bark from which it wished 
to extract some juice. It might cause trouble by de- 
positing an egg with its ovipositor in the flesh of a per- 
son, but the person who would quietly submit to that 
process, for the fifteen minutes which would be required 
to accomplish it, could have no just cause for complaint. 











Protection for Kangaroos—The New York Times 

It was Artemus Ward who had the hardihood to ex- 
press a certain scepticism as to the usefulness of the 
kangaroo, one of the attractions of his “ moral show,” but 
set up the plea that the kangaroo is an “amoosin’ little 
cuss.”” Probably when the lamented Mr. Browne was 
throwing audiences into convulsions of laughter with his 
inimitable drawl he was unaware that the kangaroo is a 
beast that is not without importance to some industries 
of the showman’s country and that the time would come 
when an American would protest against the wholesale 
slaughter of the kangaroo on its native soil. It appears 
that the United States is the chief importer of kangaroo 
skins, which have such excellent qualities that tanners 
are willing to pay a high price for them, and an Ameri- 
can tanner has called for the protection of the animal. 
But what with dogs that hunt in packs on their own 
account, with the Australian Englishman, who loves to 
follow the kangaroo on horseback, and the rabbit, which 
eats every green thing from under the soft nose of the 
gentle marsupial, the race of kangaroos is doomed. But 
worse than all these enemies are the skin hunters who 
supply the trade to America with the pelts of this dark- 
eyed creature. They pursue it at all seasons of the year 
and slaughter it at all ages, just as our bison is exter- 
minated without regard to the futuredemand. The does 
are particularly defenseless in our early spring when in- 
cumbered by their young; for several months at least 
before that season, their peculiar pouches, in which the 
young are carried, give them the same advantage pos- 
sessed by our opossums; for the small kangaroos, which 
have begun to run about and feed, resort to the maternal 
pocket at the sign of danger. In some parts of Aus- 
tralia kangaroos have also gained in numbers, owing to 
the disappearance of the natives and the wild dogs, whose 
prey they were. But at present the intrusive whites, 
their dogs, and their rabbits have turned the scale against 
them, and unless measures are taken very promptly they 
will become as much a thing of the past as are those 
colossal kangaroos the bones of which are found from 
time to time in Australia and Tasmania. If the kangaroo 
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were merely an amoosin’ little cuss there would be no 
hope for it. But the American market is not a thing to 
be ignored; it is more than likely that an animal which 
was trapped, poisoned, and hunted in battue by the first 
colonists because it destroyed plantations and took the 
_ pasture from cattle and sheep, will be protected by the 
Australians of to-day. Known to Europeans only since 
1770, when Capt. Cook took skins and skeletons aboard 
—the earlier accounts of the Dutch traveller Bruyn hav- 
ing failed to attract notice—the kangaroo has thus had 
during one century a somewhat checkered career. Just 
now efforts are being made in Australia to provide a 
close season for kangaroos, during which it shall be a 
penal offence to hunt them. It is also suggested that 
young kangaroos be protected by the imposition of a 
fine upon any one who at any time of the year possesses 
a fresh skin that weighs less than ten-twelfths of a pound. 
The close season is to last from Jan. 1st to May rst, 
which may be likened to our autumn. There are many 
kinds of kangaroo, ranging in size from a large sheep to 
a common rabbit. They are great favorites with men of 
science, for in the arrangement of their teeth and feet 
they offer many problems to zodlogists. The large 
kangaroo appears to have a reputation not unlike that 
which Artemus Ward gave it, for among the colonists it 
used to go by the affectionate title of “ole man.” 
Hunting Chihuahua Tigers—San Francisco Examiner 
Paul Gillett, an old Indian trader and hunter of 
Yuma, has been a conspicuous figure in the Colorado and 
Gila river districts. He has taken part in a number of 
severe brushes with the Apaches and other tribes, but 
in his old age, owing to the military forces on the fron- 
tier, and the lessening of Indian difficulties, he is not now 
devoting more attention to hunting. His eye is yet un- 
dimmed, and though now nearly seventy years of age, 
he is strong and stalwart. It would take a book to tell 
of his varied experiences. Moreover he is inclined not to 
talk much of himself. However, he consented to tell of 
a strange experience he had with a royal Chihuahua 
tiger, an animal of which nothing is known quite so far 
north as San Francisco. “You must know,” said he, 
“that these tigers are the most beautiful animals in 
America. They are robust and seven or eight feet long, 
a beautiful golden color and spotted like a leopard. 
The royal tiger of Bengal is striped and has no dots on 
him. Moreover his general color is dun, and not gold, 
like the tiger of the Aztec races. A thorough-going cat 
in all his movements, sly and light of tread, and with the 
strength of a Hercules, a man cannot afford to fool 
round too much when he meets one out under the 
Southern pinion trees. It was in September that my- 
self, Tim Estabrook and John Wilkinson were camped 
at our mines at the head of Dolores canyon. A party 
of Mexicans came in and reported that they had found 
an old Spanish mine a few miles out. The Spanish 
mines were to a large extent covered over and concealed 
at the time of the Revolution and many of them were 
lost. It was one of those lost mines that the Mexicans 
said they had found. We set off after it, carrying our ex- 
press rifles with us, for we never in that section go out un- 
armed, for fear of renegade Apaches, let alone vicious 
wild animals. After an eighteen mile jaunt we came 
to the entrance of the mine. The earth-covering had 
fallen in, and though wreck and ruin were all around, 
there was a good-sized aperture, and we had no difficulty 
in entering it. We had advanced about fifty yards in the 
long, desolate tunnel, and if there is anything desolate 
in this world is the dark, damp tunnel of a deserted mine. 
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We carried pine fagots in hand to give us light, and were 
moving along in a stooping posture, as miners go, when 
all of a sudden I noticed great big tracks in the soft 
mud at the bottom. ‘Good Heaven!’ said I, ‘ there are 
bears in here, and if we don’t get out we are done for.’ 
We beat a hasty retreat, and reaching open air again 
gathered dry bushes and sticks to smoke them out. We 
stacked them up pretty high in the mouth of the tunnel, 
and threw dirt on them to cause them to smoulder and 
throw the smoke backward. Then we sat down with 
our guns to await the enemy. We had sat there fifteen 
or twenty minutes, and were tired of holding our guns so 
long, and began to talk about other things. Still nothing 
came. We discussed a variety of subjects, our attention 
became entirely relaxed, and I was in the midst of a 
story, when booh! booh! a great golden tiger leaped 
over the fire and us with a great bound. In a twinkling 
another, with the same booh! booh! and bigger than 
the other, leaped the barrier, collided against Estabrook, 
knocked him down and went flying beyond like a greased 
streak of lightning. Every last one of us forgot his gun 
and went racing around trying to find trees to climb. 
An old she tiger and two kittens, with piercing howls, 
next followed, and went clambering up the hillside after 
the other two. By this time every one of us was either 
perched in a tree or shinning up a sapling. Our guns 
were lying scattered on the ground, and, old hunters as 
we were, we were clearly beaten. Perched in our trees, 
after our fright was over we indulged in loud shrieks and 
laughter. The situation was too ludicrous. But we re- 
solved to get after these tigers, and we did it. We got 
a skilled Mexican trader to go with us, and we trailed 
them across gulches, through shrubs, and finally catching 
a glimpse of one perched in a rocky cleft, Wilkinson 
brought him down by a shot in the heart. He was a 
very fine one, large and powerful, and with a magnificent 
skin. Into the next canyon we traced the other tigers. 
They travelled almost together, going only fifteen or 
twenty feet apart in places. The Mexican at last cor- 
raled them in a soft limestone mountain, crumbling in 
pieces like chalk, and with holes in one side made by 
weather and animals. It was their other retreat. 
This time, while we made preparations to smoke them 
out, we stationed ourselves one hundred yards away, 
spread far apart so we could get a good aim at their 
bodies while they ran. The first came bounding out 
like a shot out of a gun, but we were on the alert this 
time, and three bullets pierced him and laid him low. 
Then the old one and her young came along. We shot 
into them, wounding the big one, and she turned on us. 
Estabrook was caught and his coat torn off. Turning 
to flee, the tiger caught him by the left hand and put her 
teeth through it and crushed it. The kittens, weighing 
about one hundred pounds apiece, would not run, and 
advanced to aid the fight. A rifle ball from one of us 
crippled one and laid the other low, and on we rushed, 
firing all the while, and to aid of Estabrook. Some way 
we missed the brute. We had to fire with the greatest 
care to keep from hitting the hunter, and it seemed to me 
it was fully five minutes before we planted the fatal ball 
in her. Estabrook was so badly maimed by the teeth 
of the tiger that he has never recovered from it. His 
hand was so torn that two of his fingers hung by shreds 
of flesh, and his arm above the wrist was also lacerated. 
Bear and deer and other kinds of game on the borders 
I have killed in large numbers, but there is nothing on 
the frontier now so vicious as this tiger. Estabrook is 
now at San Bernardino, laid up from his tiger fight.” 
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BITS OF CHILD VERSE 





A Baby's Hands—Algernon Charles Swinburne 
A baby’s hands like rosebuds furled, 
Where yet no leaf expands, 
Ope if you touch, though close up curled, 
A baby’s hands. 
Then fast as warriors grip their brands, 
When battle’s bolt is hurled, 
They close, clinched hard, like tightening bands, 
No rosebuds yet by dawn unfurled 
Match even in the loveliest lands, 
The sweetest flowers in all the world, 
A baby’s hands. 

A Query—S. Walter Norris—Harfer's Young People 
What would you do if you had a wee tease, 
Asking you daily such questions as these : 

“Mamma, does God simply turn down the light 
Just when He guesses it’s time to be night?” 

« Are flowers made out of a butterfly’s wing ?” 

“ Why do the trees put their clothes on in spring, 
And then when cold winter comes get all undressed ?” 

“How does the robin get blood on its breast?” 

“ Does the man in the moon smoke while looking about ? 
And are the blue clouds just the smoke he puffs out ? 
And the stars, are they just the wee sparks he lets drop?” 

“Do cat-tails grow up from—” But here I will stop 
And ask you again, will you tell, if you please 
How you would answer such questions as these ? 

The Children—Richard Realf—Poems 
Do you love me, little children ? 
O sweet blossoms that are curled 
(Life’s tender morning-glories) 
Round the casement of the world! 
Do your hearts climb up toward me 
As my own heart bends to you, 
In the beauty of your dawning 
And the brightness of your dew? 
When the fragrance of your faces, 
And the rhythm of your feet, 
And the incense of your voices 
Transform the sullen street, 
Do you see my soul move softly 
Forever where you move, 
With an eye of benediction 
And a guardian hand of love ? 
O my darlings! I am with you 
In your trouble, in your play, 
In your sobbing and your singing, 
In your dark and in your day, 
In the chambers where you nestle, 
In the hovels where you lie, 
In the sunlight where you blossom 
And the blackness where you die. 


Not a blessing broods above you 
But it lifts me from the ground; 
Not a thistle-barb doth sting you 
But I suffer with the wound; 
And a chord within me trembles 
To your lightest touch or tone, 
And I famish when you hunger, 
And I shiver when you moan. 
Can you tell me, little children, 
Why it is I love you so? 
Why I’m weary with the burdens 
Of my sad and weary woe? 
Do the myrtle and the aloes 
Spring blithely from one tree ? 
Yet I love you, O my darlings! 
Have you any flowers for me? 
I have trodden all the spaces 
Of my solemn years alone, 


And have never felt the cooing 
Of a babe’s breath near my own. 
But with more than father passion, 
And with more than mother pain, 
I have loved you, little children— 
Do you love me back again ? 


The Boy Next Door—Geo. Cooper—Independent 
Yells that brought to mind the savage 
In his war paint, all alert ! 
Raids that oft recalled the ravage 
Of some borderland expert! 
Hangings on to trees and fences, 
In his efforts to explore ; 
Startling to a body’s senses 
Was the little boy next door! 
If a window pane was shattered, 
Or a missile cleaved the air, 
If the street’s repose was scattered— 
Heads out-peeping everywhere— 
Little need for explanation, 
All had happened oft before ; 
Mite of terror and vexation 
Was that little boy next door 
Cats and dogs by intuition 
Knew of his approach and fled ; 
Jaunty was the hat’s position 
On his roguish, curly head, 
As with bearing independent 
He would bound the crossings o’er ; 
With good nature all resplendent 
Was the little boy next door ! 
Brave, chivalric, and respectful 
To the old who came his way, 
With a sympathy regretful 
Toward each beggar, day by day; 
How the wild and tame were mingled 
In his nature’s bounteous store ! 
How my nerves were hourly tingled 
By that little boy next door. 
When, at sunset, homeward walking, 
Once I missed the children’s noise, 
Marked their groups in whispers talking, 
Leaving all their romping joys, 
Saw the snow-white ribbons streaming 
From the house I stopped before— 
Tear-drops on my cheeks were gleaming 
For the little boy next door! 


Small and Early—St. Nicholas 
When Dorothy and I took tea, we sat upon the floor, 
No matter how much tea I drank, she always gave me more ; 
Our table was the scarlet box in which her tea-set came, 
Our guests, an armless, one-eyed doll, a wooden horse gone lame. 
She poured out nothing, very fast,—the tea-pot tipped on high,— 
And in the bow! found sugar lumps unseen by my dull eye. 
She added rich (pretended) cream—it seemed a wilful waste, 
For, though she overflowed the cup, it did not change the taste, 
She asked “ take milk ?” or “ sugar?” and tho’ I answered, “no,” 
She put them in, and told me that I “ must take it so!” 
She'd say, “ another cup, papa ?” and I, “no, thank you, ma’am,” 
But then I Aad to take it—her courtesy was sham. 
Still, being neither green, nor black, nor English breakfast tea, 
It did not give her guests the ‘“‘ nerves ”—whatever those may be. 
Though often I upset my cup, she only minded when 
I would mistake the empty cups for those she'd filled again. 
She tasted my cup gingerly, for fear I'd burn my tongue; 
Indeed, she really hurt my pride—she made me feel so young. 
Westirr’d with massive pewter spoons, and sipp’d in courtly ease 
With all the ceremony of the stately Japanese. 
Atlength she put the cups away. “ Good-night papa,” she said ; 
And I went to a real tea, and Dorothy to bed. 
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Bush Life in New Zealand—The Gentleman's Magazine 

At Te Arai we sat on rocks by the heavy surf and picked 
up multitudes of shells, amongst others mutton-shells and 
ear-shells, of which the wild boars are said to be fond, 
coming down at low tide and tearing them off with their 
tusks. Striking through the sandhills, we entered the 
swamps which lie between the sandhills and the high 
wooded lands, further back. Here the wild pigs have 
their lairs, wallowing in the marsh, and sleeping in the 
matted and almost impervious jungle of tui-grass. We 
moved but slowly on through this difficult bit of ground, 
having continually to throw ourselves on the grass to 
flatten it down, and so make a way over it where we 
could not force a passage through it. Much of it was 
as high as, or higher than, ourselves. In places we 
cleared a track with our bill-hooks, floundering on in 
Indian file, till we reached the far end of the swamp. 
On the border of the forest beyond we lighted our pipes, 
and being thirsty, felled a palm tree and regaled our- 
selves on the deliciously juicy substance, well known to 
settlers, which grows inside, and which is, in fact, the 
unexpanded crown of stem and unfolded leaf. Coming, 
presently, to the rootings and fresh tracks of pigs, we 
laid our dogs on the scent, and, after a time, heard them 
give tongue. Off we went after them, as hard as we 
could tear. Obstacles, insurmountable before, were 
easily surmounted now. We did not now complain of 
the gashes we received from the barbed, spear-like grass, 
which gave a cut as clean as any sharp knife. To get 
first to the front was now our only care; and so simul- 
taneously did we all arrive on the scene of action that 
we fell pell-mell upon the savage boar as he stood at 
bay before the dogs, brailed-up against a great tree, 
which he had artfully chosen as a rear guard. Allingham, 
with a notable briskness which won him much applause, 
seized a propitious moment, and, stepping in, cut the 
boar’s throat with his bowie-knife. It was a dangerous 
job, well and quickly performed, and with little regard 
for the furious beast’s tusks, which are formidable, and 
occasionally fatal, weapons. With much trouble we 
choked our dogs off the dying beast, and, having dressed 
him in a butcherly fashion, hung him up by a cross-pole 
betwixt the two trees where he fell. Covered with the 
blood of the pig, and with blood issuing from the 
scratches we had received, we looked a horrid crew as 
we stood to take breath and sheath our reeking knives 
after the excitement was over. But there was no time, 
happily, for sentiment. The dogs were again giving 
tongue loudly ahead, and off we went on the trail, and, 
half-an-hour later, had the satisfaction of despatching 
a second boar. By the time we had got him trimmed 
and hung up, it was pitch dark; and it was with much 
fatigue and difficulty that we groped our way out of the 
forest and at length arrived at the Crapps’ cottage, 
thoroughly spent and ravenously hungry, but all in high 
good-humor, and satisfied with our day’s exploit. By 
the light of blazing kauri-gum we devoured the liver of 
one of our pigs, and then smoked till we fell asleep. 
This day may serve as a sample of many others passed 
in like manner, with variations of eel-fishing and pigeon- 
shooting. Our farm was the last thing that engaged our 
attention, and, of good sooth, there was nothing engag- 
ing about it. We did, indeed, set a few potatoes, and 
sow carrots and turnips, but they (very wisely) refused 


to come up. Our time was spent in fighting against the 
cold and almost ‘incessant rains, and in endeavoring to 
exist on the rotten, rat-eaten remnant of our soaked 
provisions, which, ever since we came down, had been 
left without protection to the fury of the elements. 
There was no room for both them and us in the hut. 
Perhaps it had been beiter to have given them the “ pas” 
and remained outside ourselves. At the end of six 
weeks we were reduced to tea which, from mould, was 
greener than green tea. Our sugar was done, having 
melted itself away. All our other things were in a like 
bad way, with the exception of the salt pork, which, hav- 
ing behaved well from the first, remained cheerful to the 
last, and came up smiling to the scratch, in spite of 
much ill-usage, f:izzling and frying in its pan to our 
daily solace and contentment. Nevertheless, we began 
to think our 7é/e of landed proprietors was pretty nearly 
played out. The man’s words that our land was “much 
of a muchness, and would probably do for us” rang ever 
in our ears. At the end of three days of steady pelting 
rain, in our seventh week, Allingham, on a sudden im- 
pulse, took himself off, swearing that no consideration 
on earth should induce him again to enter our dilapi- 
dated hut. Hehad reason on his side; also he had 
friends at Kaipara and Akara, twenty miles off—lIrish 
people, who had often asked him to pay them a visit— 
and he thought this a good opportunity. I lingered be- 
hind for a few dull days, and then, packing up what was 
left me, started afoot for Mooney’s, the little public- 
house at Mangawai, eight miles off, and our nearest vil- 
lage. Allingham had appointed this as our place of 
rendezvous on the termination of his visits. It was 
without the faintest shadow of regret that I left The 
Snare—“ a thing that” (like the village stocks in one of 
Lord Lytton’s novels) “in its best day had small preten- 
sions to beauty, and was not elevated into the picturesque 
even by neglect and decay.””’ When I got to the Man- 
gawai River I had to wait an hour or so before the state 
of the tide would admit of my crossing. I employed the 
time satisfactorily amongst the tree oysters: but it was 
unpleasant work, afterwards, wading barefooted amongst 
the muddy mangroves, on whose tangled and protruding 
roots whole colonies of these bivalves had found homes 
for themselves. Oysters are grateful to the palate, no 
doubt; but far from grateful is an external application 
of their spiky shells to the naked feet. It was just 
sunset when, on getting to Mooney’s, I found Allingham 
at the door to greet me, having just arrived from his 
visit to Kaipara, where he had found his friends, the 
Blakes, very comfortably domiciled in a noble forest. 
To sit on a soft chair; to eat off a table with four sound 
legs; to have food clean, wholesome, and prepared by 
other hands than mine; above all, to sleep in a proper, 
decent bed—these things, from long disuse, seemed odd, 
but very enjoyable. Our first day at Mooney’s was one 
of heavy gale and pelting rain. We sat delightfully snug 
and comfortable in our cozy parlor, over the blazing fire 
of logs on the hearth. All warm and dry, we looked 
with contempt on the rain, which had so lately been our 
continual dread and abhorrence. We had brought a 
few books with us, so that we did not find time hang 
heavily on our hands. Our library was an odd little 
jumble as ever found its way toa Bush inn: The Letters 
of Junius, Horace, Essays of Elia, Greek Testament, 
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Sophocles, The Diversions of Purley, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
The Garden of the Soul, Spiritual Quixote, and a rather 
risky French novel we had borrowed of the Crapps. We 
had made our selection with strict regard not so much to 
worth as to weight, preferring the worst duodecimo to 
the best octavo. After waiting eleven days for the cutter, 
which lay at anchor in the stream before our windows 
unable to cross the bar, we heard at last there was a 
chance of her sailing, and immediately went on board; 
but, when we had drifted cautiously down to the bar, 
we found it still too rough to cross, so anchored again 
and amused ourselves as best we could. Next day we 
had better luck, and after a spanking run of fourteen 
hours came to our berth in Auckland Harbor, and were 
not sorry to find ourselves back in our comfortable cot- 
tage after two months’ roughing it in the Bush. 
The Natural Wonders of Iceland—S. F. Chronicle 

Apart from the interest that lies in the proposed 
wholesale transfer of the Icelandic nation to Alaska, the 
people of the Denmark island dominion have other 
claims upon the attention of Americans. To Icelanders 
the honor of being the discoverers of America is claimed 
by them to be due. Shortly after the first colonization 
of Iceland (a.p. 874) a mariner named Gunnbjorn was 
driven by a tempest to the shores of Greenland, some 
300 miles distant, and from that time on settlements 
were founded and a regular intercourse established. In 
1001, one Bjarnj Herjulfssonur—it is well that school 
children should remember this name—while on a voyage 
from Iceland to Greenland was driven by a storm out 
into the Atlantic. After sailing for some days he dis- 
covered a beautiful wooded country where plains and 
rising grounds alternated with each other along the coast, 
but as he could not prevail on his crew to land, he re- 
turned to Greenland. His glowing descriptions of the 
country implanted a desire for further investigation in 
his countrymen, one of whom, named Leifr, soon after 
set out for it in a vessel manned by thirty-five men. To 
the southwest of Greenland he discovered land, which, 
according to the description given, is supposed to have 
been Labrador, but farther to the south he found the 
same wooded land which Bjarnj had discovered. There- 
upon he determined to explore its coast for some dis- 
tance, and two days afterward he came with a north- 
westerly wind to an island that was separated from the 
mainland by a strait. After sailing through this strait 
he came to a beautiful inland sea, on the shores of which 
he erected a dwelling. The sea teemed with splendid 
salmon, and the grass retained its fresh appearance 
throughout the winter. The days here were not so short 
as in Greenland and Iceland; for on the shortest winter 
day the sun was nine hours above the horizon. One of 
the crew, who was a German, had discovered that grapes 
grew wild there. Leifr named the land Vineland. Sub- 
sequently it was visited by Leifr’s brother, who was 
killed by the natives, but a settlement which after a 
little took root in the country continued to trade with 
them for 200 years. It is, perhaps, as well to add that 
Vineland is supposed to have been Massachusetts in the 
vicinity of Boston, the other parts of this country in 
which the Northmen are supposed to have settled being 
near Mount Hope Bay, Rhode Island, and as far south 
as Cape May. In the next place the country possesses 
a history of almost unequalled antiquity among modern 
European nations, and a rich and unique literature. As 
has been said above, Iceland was settled in 874, but 
many years before that it had been visited by the Nor- 
wegian vikings. The productiveness of the islands first 
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attracted the visitors, but what chiefly promoteu co:on.- 
zation was the oppressive rule of Harold, the fair-haired 
King of Norway. At first a patriarchal government pre- 
vailed, but’ toward the year 928 the colonists established 
a free republic, which remained in existence 300 years. 
The Norwegian monarchs had long looked covetously 
upon this sturdy community, however, and at last in 
1262 King Haken succeeded in bringing it under his 
sway, though with the express reservation that Iceland 
should retain its independence and be governed by its 
own laws. That engagement has not been repealed, 
and is still the basis of union with Denmark as it was 
with Norway. At present the feeling between the two 
countries (Iceland and Denmark) is not as friendly as it 
might be; Denmark’s attitude, however, being largely 
one of indifference. To this sentiment is added the 
idea that the Icelanders are antiquated in their ideas 
and still imbued with an exclusively national tendency. 
In 1387 Iceland became part of the Dano-Norwegian 
kingdom, and so remained until the partition of the two 
countries in the beginning of the present century, when 
Iceland was incorporated with Denmark. The exact 
relations between the two countries does not seem to be 
understood by the principal parties, for even in official 
language Iceland is sometimes called a colony, some- 
times a province, and sometimes a dependency. The 
Icelanders, however, use none of these terms, but simply 
call their country the Land. The Icelandic tongue is 
the old Scandinavian, or original Norse, being the oldest 
living language of the Teutonic family. The stationary 
character of the language is partly explained by its 
secluded position in an island and partly by the zealous 
study of the Icelanders of the ancient songs and sagas. 
The first characters in which Icelandic was written were 
the Runics, which are supposed to be adaptations from 
the Phoenician alphabet. At the time of the introduc- 
tion of Christianity these were superseded by the Roman 
alphabet in the form then used by the Anglo-Saxons and 
Germans. The alphabet consisted of thirty-six letters, 
thirty-four of which are still used. The language has 
a great facility for forming new words, but it does not 
adopt the common foreign names of science and new 
inventions. Thus a telegraph is called “frettafleygir,” 
bearer of news, and a telegram “ hradfrett,” quick news. 
The Icelandic literature, which, with the exception of a 
few unimportant Norwegian productions, has been writ- 
ten wholly in Iceland, consists generally of songs of 
victory or of praise, elegies, epigrams, and sagas and 
skalds, or fictitious or historical romances. These works 
really belong to the ancient period of Icelandic litera- 
ture, the second or modern period dating from a revival 
of the seventeenth century. History, homilies, juris- 
prudence, poetry were all taken up, and with such spirit 
and fruit that during the last hundred years no other 
nation can show so large a proportion of literary men. 
Iceland is in shape a good deal like that of the heart, 
the greatest length being 325 miles and greatest breadth 
200 miles. Its area, including the adjacent islets, is 
39,758 square miles, of which 16,243 arehabitable. The 
population in its most flourishing period exceeded 100,- 
000, recent censuses giving the figures as follows: 1864, 
68,084; 1869, 69,508; 1870, 69,763. At present it is 
in the neighborhood of 70,000, but is again on the de- 
cline, due to the gradual exhaustion of the fertility of 
the island and the increasing severity of its winters. 
The present project of moving the nation is not the first. 
In 1785 starvation and disease had brought the popula- 
tion down to something like 30,000, and the proposition 
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was seriously entertained of removing the remnant of 
the people from the country. Prosperity, however, 
slowly returned to the Icelanders, and the project was 
abandoned. The coast line of Iceland is deeply in- 
dented with bays, fiords—inlets extending far inland be- 
tween lofty terraced mountains—and jutting promon- 
tories. The western fiords are studded with rocky inlets, 
and open, like those of the northeast, to enormous ice 
drifts. Iceland is of volcanic origin, the centre being 
an elevated band of tufa, from 1,500 to 2,000 feet above 
the sea and forming a wilderness covered with vast lava 
beds, barren heights, tracts of black volcanic sand, hot 
springs, and bog. The mountains lie about the coast, 
chiefly in the south, among which are a number of fertile 
valleys extending along the water courses. Some of the 
loftiest mountains have an altitude ranging from 2,000 to 
4,000 feet, while some few volcanic peaks attain toa 
greater height. Snaefell, for instance, reaches 5,290 feet, 
Hecla 4,961 feet, Eyatjalla 5,432 feet and Oraefe 6,241. 
These volcanoes form solitary and barren crests, rising 
from the plains, without any connection with a moun- 


tain ridge or plateau. Hundreds of eruptions have been . 


recorded from these and other craters, the last being in 
1862, all being more or less violent and destructive. 
Iceland has several lakes, though all have been partly 
filled up by lava flows. The Midge Lake in the north 
and the Thingvallavata in the south, are each ten miles 
long by four wide. The rivers of Iceland are numerous 
and of good size, but unfitted for navigation because of 
their torrential and broken character. Perhaps the most 
celebrated feature of Iceland scenery is the great num- 
ber of intermittent hot springs, which have given the 
name of geysers to similar springs elsewhere. The 
principal town is Reyjavk, a small and rather picturesque 
town of 1,400, modelled after Copenhagen. It has three 
principal streets and an irregularly-built suburb, and, as 
the capital, does a fair amount of business. A bishop 
resides here, it publishes two weekly papers, and is the 
centre of the national educational facilities, which are 
confined to elementary instruction. The only mode of 
travelling in Iceland is on horseback. Roads do not 
exist, and the bridle paths, though certainly good, are at 
the same time remarkably simple in their construction. 
Bridges are a rarity, and the general methods of crossing 
a stream are by ferry or swimming. The houses are 
partly of earth and partly of stone, and have a turf roof, 
which in summer time is so green that it can scarcely be 
distinguished from the surrounding fields. Timber work 
is seldom to be found, Iceland being a woodless country 
and the cost of transportation from the seaports being 
great. Wooden houses are only found in the two prin- 
cipal towns. The Icelandic house, however, is no hut, 
but possesses an intricate interior, and is sometimes quite 
artistically arranged. Sometimes, too, the house is little 
more than an earthen burrow, low, smoke-stained, and 
filthy. A good deal of the interior dirt is due to the 
fact that the houses are mostly built without fireplaces. 
For the accommodation of their sheep and cattle the 
farmers have small turf windowless houses, erected a 
short distance from the residence. The stables have no 
stalls, and the horses move about as they like. Gener- 
ally speaking the farmhouses are built close together, 
each farmer requiring a large grass walk for his flocks, 
which sometimes are very numerous, and for hay for 
the winter store. The Icelandic agriculturist cares 
nothing for gay colors, and his house is always painted 
of a sombre gray or dark red. Cereals cannot be grown 
with any success in this country, the only native grain 
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being a wild sand-oat, from which an eatable kind of 
bread can be made. In addition to grass, which is the 
principal vegetable produce of the country, little else is 
grown beside potatoes and turnips. The every-day 
costume of the women consists of a tight-fitting woollen 
knitted bodice,.of a dark color, with narrow sleeves but- 
toned at the wrists, and a full skirt. Asa set-off a striped 
or checked apron, usually green or red, is worn. The 
characteristic head dress is a small black cap, furnished 
with a long, silken tassel! When the state costume is 
put on the cap is supplanted by a high white head-dress, 
something in the shape of a helmet, studded with gilt 
stars and enveloped in a white veil of tulle. The bodice 
is of black cloth, richly hemmed with gold or silver oak 
leaves. The skirt, also of cloth, is embroidered with 
silk and silver, while a gold belt of ingenious workman- 
ship encircles the waist. Over all is thrown a full cloak 
of black cloth, with a cape of green velvet trimmed witk 
ermine. The Icelandic women have very thick and 
beautiful hair, which they arrange in graceful plaits, 
Sometimes it is dark and curling, but generally it is of 
corn-golden hue. Blue eyes and pink and white cheeks 
accompany this, and the result is decidedly pleasing. 
The men are well grown, but are not so good-looking as 
the women, and are remarkable for their long waists and 
short legs. The churches usually consist of a little, 
square-shaped, tar-covered barn, either made out of 
planks or of earth, with two small windows in the gable 
and a little aperture in the roof. Externally, with but 
very few exceptions, they are destitute of any kind of 
adornment. The churchyards are just as unostentati- 
ous, for a tombstone is a rarity. A cross even is scarcely 
to be found upon a grave in Iceland, and the green 
mounds are soon levelled to the ground. The usual food 
with which the traveller is entertained is smoked or dried 
mutton, which, when not too old, is not an unpleasant 
dish. The common bread consists of thin, flat cakes, 
but even this is not an article of daily consumption, the 
poorer classes eating dried fish instead, plentifully 
smeared over with a sour butter, or even a mixture of 
tallow and oil. On the coast the people eat a great 
quantity of fresh fish, principally halibut, while in some 
parts of the interior trout and salmon form a large part 
of the daily menu. Corn brandy and coffee are the 
principal drinks, vast quantities of both being taken. 
Snuff-taking and smoking are also largely indulged in. 
There is no deep-sea fishing carried on, however, for, 
strange though it may seem, the Icelanders, though they 
are brought up by the sea, and though they derive a 
great part of their sustenance from it, are not a nation 
of sailors. In some parts of the south coast of Iceland 
the people eat horse flesh and thrive on it, saying that it 
imparts good complexions, but the animal is too expen- 
sive and useful to be used as an article of food. Dogs 
are favorite animals, every Icelander keeping a pro- 
digious quantity of them. Whaling is not very vigorously 
prosecuted, partly because of the Icelanders’ poor sea- 
manship and partly because the variety found in these 
waters is not a valuable one. Lastly come the sea birds, 
which are quite an important article of diet. Iceland, 
as has been remarked, is a treeless country, although 
here and there may be seen a plot containing trees. 
But woods are not really missed in the landscape. When, 
for instance, one lands on some eminence, and looks 
toward a mountain some miles distant clad in its dark- 
blue summer dress; or if one gazes over a grassy plain, 
where no defying fences obstruct the view, but where 
a river winds sinuously along, or a lake reveals its shin- 
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ing surface, the senses do not feel the want of forest 
land. Several beautiful and delicate kinds of grasses 
and plants, too, abound, while flowers are numerous and 
lovely. Iceland is a land of mountains that reach far 
up into the sky, of boundless sandy plains, of swift and 
foamy rivers, of deserts of lava, snow, ice, sand or stone, 
a land abounding with legends, of volcanoes—the inex- 
haustible field for wonderment and for investigation. 
The Pennsylvania Dutch—From The New York World 
One hundred and seventy-two years ago this present 
month the Quaker Assembly of Pennsylvania ordered 
that none but English-speaking immigrants should be the 
subjects of naturalization. Not satisfied with the work- 
ings of this law the same body provided a few years later 
that every foreigner to the English Government arriving 
after the passage of the act should pay a duty of forty 
shillings and swear allegiance to Great Britain and the 
province. These and other measures discouraging to 
prospective immigrants who fell within their scope were 
all aimed at the Germans, who for some reason or other 
seemed possessed of a wild ambition to land on the 
western shore of the Delaware. Prior to the year 1727 
more than fifty thousand of them were snugly established 
in the Quaker province. In spite of severe laws 
more were coming by every ship, and the followers of 
Penn were greatly disturbed in spirit at the invasion. 
Strange things have come to pass since then. The 
Quaker has vanished. There remains nothing to tell the 
story of his former greatness but the quaint old burying 
ground on Arch street, and a dozen faded shadbelly 
coats, heirlooms in as many Philadelphia garrets. He 
perished in no great tumult of arms, nor by the march 
of any pestilence. He was neither indolent nor lacking 
in shrewdness; he did not starve to death, nor did the 
Germans so much as crowd him. He died simply be- 
cause he was too good to live—a melancholy warning 
which has not been lost upon his successors in Pennsyl- 
vania politics. But the proscribed German stolidly bided 
his time. He came, paid his duty and stayed. He 
took possession of the rich farms along the Susquehanna, 
the Lehigh, and the Juniata, and filled the glorious 
valleys which lead down to the rivers. He began to 
have things his own way, and when the new order was 
established after the Revolution, he held in his hands 
the political power of the great State which he had turned 
into a garden where the gods might dwell. The most 
timorous Quaker, fearful of German ascendancy, could 
scarcely have had a prevision of the complete triumph 
attained by his Teutonic rival at the beginning of the 
present century. The Quaker was already little more 
than a memory; the German the potent fact of the 
social and political order. But lo! when the victor pro- 
claimed his conquest it was in a strange tongue; he no 
longer thought nor felt asa German. The Fatherland 
was not beyond seas, but here. Germany, and all its 
interests and family ties, was no more to him than it was 
to Patrick. He had become a Pennsylvania Dutchman. 
The Teutonic immigrant brought with him to Penn- 
sylvania only the limited vocabulary of a German peasant 
nearly two hundred years ago. His pronunciation of 
the native tongue was often inaccurate, of the English 
worse; and the deviation from the vernacular has in- 
creased with every generation until all semblance of the 
original is in many cases lost. “Topper,” meaning 
hurry; “fat,” forward; “nooner,” under; “ fattish,” 
done or finished, are a few examples of many words not 
easily accounted for. Neither a German nor an Eng- 
lishman would make much of “ croombeera.” The former 
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would say kartoffel, the latter potato. But our Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman examines the tuber and after much 
smelling and tasting decides that it isa berry. “If it 
isn’t a berry vas der deihinker is it ?” said one of them 
to me the other day, and “croombeera,” he calls it, 
doubtless led to his word, in spite of my friend’s ex- 
planation, through a foggy recollection of his remote an- 
cestors, who named it die grundbirne, the ground pear. 
With words denoting hesitancy or doubt the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman is well provided from over the Rhine, 
but when he wishes to express the idea of certainty, 
promptness, or quickness of perception, he is obliged to 
use the language of his Anglo-Saxon neighbor, from 
whom he learned about all he knows of these qualities. 
To the same source also does he go for his profanity, 
once he becomes really ugly. But that perhaps proves 
nothing one way or the other. The English is, after all, 
the only language in which a man can swear and get 
anything like satisfaction. The proverb which bids us 
beware the fury of the patient man, is a good one to 
remember in dealing with him, for he is slow to wrath. 
He is essentially a peasant; in its original and least 
offensive meaning, a boor. He has no word denoting 
courtesy. In good-will and friendliness he abounds; of 
the little social amenities and court graces which add so 
much to the life of all other civilized people he knows 
nothing. For example: Although it may be stated as 
a generalization that all of them can speak English, as- 
sociation with them is likely to prove embarrassing if 
you do not know their language. You may be an in- 
vited guest at their house, but all conversation among 
themselves will be in their own Dutch, without transla- 
tion or apologies to you. And they are great talkers. 
It would seem impossible for rudeness to go further; 
yet no offence has been intended, and they would not 
comprehend your indignation if expressed. Of course 
they do not neglect you, and will talk much to you. But 
every comment not particularly addressed to you will 
be in their own language. They will argue and dispute 
among themselves with great volubility upon the subject 
in hand, but no matter how deeply you may be inter- 
ested in the matter you will have to guess at what they 
are saying. You become indignant and feel like pick- 
ing up your hat and leaving; but that would be a 
great mistake if it is at all near a meal time. You 
will never get a better dinner than they serve to the 
farm hands every day of the year. Stay to dinner or 
supper and you will forgive them everything. Talk 
about your French cooks—humbug! Leaving out the 
one item of beef, which they boil, roast, or fry until it is 
as dry, flat, and tasteless as a chip, the Pennsylvania 
Dutch women are the best cooks in the world. If the 
beef is unsatisfactory you can have a slice of fried ham 
that would almost convert a vegetarian; potatoes will 
be whipped into a mountain of savory cream; the big 
Lima beans will dissolve at the touch of the tongue; the 
corn, tomatoes, asparagus—all things that ever grew in 
garden or in field—have lost not one breath of their 
fresh and dainty flavor. The bread is as light and white 
as new-fallen sn&w, the butter was churned yesterday, 
and the preserves and jellies are miracles of delicious 
sweetness. At such a feast you forget your bodily lim- 
itations, but eat as if you are a spirit that occupies all 
space and can never be filled. You do not think of 
quitting until you see one after another of the family 
leaving the table—something they will certainly do 
without apology as fast as they are filled. Then the 
melancholy truth begins to force itself upon you that in 
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all human probability the time will come when you, too, 
must stop for lack of capacity; that, sooner or later, it 
must become impossible for you to stay there as you 


‘wish and eat forever and ever. You console yourself for 


these sad thoughts by eating two of the biggest pieces 
of the best pie ever made. Oh, what pies! every one 
of which is, I regret to say, destined to be eaten with a 
knife. The fork is never used to convey food to the 
mouth, our Pennsylvania Dutch friend having a remark- 
able dexterity in the use of the knife. With the skill of 
a D’Alvini he whips up on his knife a good tablespoon- 
ful of green peas, for instance, carries them to their 
destination, and, opening his mouth, dumps the whole 
cargo without losing a single pea or cutting off his palate. 
Only those to the manner born can accomplish this feat. 
All that a stranger can do is to look on and wonder. 
These people have retained all the admirable domestic, 
home-loving characteristics of the race from which they 
sprung. No wives are more loyal, no mothers more de- 
voted to their children, than these. Among the young 
people the singing-school is a weekly entertainment dur- 
ing the winter, and dancing is held in favor. But the 
great social event of the year, in every family, is the 
“schnitzen.” ‘“ Schnitz”’ are sliced apples, and the fruit 
in that form retains the name after it is dried, stewed, 
and baked into pie. ‘“Schnitzen,” etymologically con- 
sidered, illustrates very well the way in which many 
German verbs turn up in Pennsylvania Dutch, without 
any modification, with all the effect of the English par- 
ticiple. The German verb “schnitzen,” to cut, or slice, 
becomes the Pennsylvania Dutch “schnitzing,” pro- 
nounced without sounding the “g.” But socially it de- 
notes the harvest-home, a combination of easy work and 
pleasure, the time when all the pent-up gayety of the 
year is turned loose. And so it is that when the apples 
are all schnitzed and the young people have feasted on 
cakes and cider the fun begins in earnest. Games and 
dancing turn into a general romp continuing until long 
after midnight. The green schnitz are afterward strung 
on stout cords with a darning needle and hung in great 
loops and festoons about the kitchen walls to dry. 
No other event calls together so large a number of 
people as a funeral. The moment one of the family 
dies the survivors begin to bake and cook and gather 
supplies. There is little time for grief; the funeral is 
but three days off at most, and if there should be any 
skimping of the feast, to which the minister will be 
authorized to invite from the pulpit all the friends of the 
family, it would be disrespectful to the dead and dis- 
creditable to the living. And there, too, must be pre- 
pared the midnight lunch for the watchers who will 
guard the remains. Two young men of the neighbor- 
hood will be detailed for this purpose, and it will be their 
privilege to select the two young ladies who are to help 
them while away the long hours. In a room adjoining 
that in which the body is lying these watchers amuse 
themselves in whatever way they choose. Every hour 
the young men enter the death-chamber and look upon 
the features of him who sleeps the eternal sleep; while 
the two girls, awed and nervous at Being alone so near 
the visible presence of death, tremblingly wait the return 
of their gallant companions. It is a beautiful custom, 
that of watching over the dead, and characteristic of a 
reverent and affectionate race. Yet it must be con- 
fessed that owing to the presence of the young ladies 
the watchers generally manage to extract more pleasure 
out of it than is consistent with its solemnity. It will 
be found that the abundant preparation of funeral baked 
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meats has been timely enough. As soon as the service 
is ended at the grave all the assemblage returns to the 
house, and the feasting ends not until the last neighbor 
has gorged himself as only a Pennsylvania Dutchman 
can on a holiday. Hundreds of them partake of these 
funeral feasts, and they always regard it as a matter 
of special pride when the number is larger than usual. 
The Pennsylvania Dutch young man rarely takes a 
lady to church, to a “schnitzen,”’ or singing school. 
When the meeting is erided the young men hurry out 
and stand in a row, or a double row on each side of the 
walk. When the girl of his choice comes by, the young 
man steps up with assumed boldness and a display of 
confidence not warranted by his feelings and shoves out 
his elbow. Sometimes she pulls back her arm with a 
contemptuous little jerk and a saucy toss of the head, to 
the great joy of a luckier fellow further down the line; 
while the rejected swain steps back into his place to 
undergo an unmerciful guying and wait for another with 
whom he hopes to be more successful. But as a rule, 
it must be said they know what they are doing, and the 
throng usually melts away with few such incidents. 
The young man has somewhat more than the pleasure 
of walking home with the lady. He is generally invited 
into the house. If the old people have not already re- 
tired, they will obligingly do so very soon. Etiquette 
would hardly permit him to leave before two or three 
o’clock in the morning, but, etiquette or no etiquette, 
he rarely leaves before the first-named hour. This per- 
formance is known as “settin’ up” with each other. It 
does not imply a marriage engagement between the 
parties, but is rather the method by which the desir- 
ability of such an engagement is determined. It is 
proper to say at this point that the Pennsylvania Dutch 
word for kissing is “schmootzing,” derived, no doubt, 
from the German verb schmutzen, to tarnish or soil. It 
is, of course, inevitable that the custom alluded to should 
often lead to very serious results. The court calendar 
at every session is burdened with the complaints of 
young ladies who have loved unwisely. To the current 
term of the Quarter Sessions of this county alone, six- 
teen sorrowing damsels have brought their grievances. 
Such cases are so common that they attract no special 
attention. A young lady would not lose her reputation 
in the slightest degree by taking a trip of a week, say to 
New York, Philadelphia, or Washington, with a young 
man. It is by no means unusual. And it may be said, 
too, as a rule, that the young people are worthy of the 
prodigious confidence reposed in them. Few others 
could so cast off all safeguards to the morality of youth 
and show such an honorable record. These, and indeed 
all the customs mentioned, are those of a confiding 
people, a widely scattered population making the best 
of their few social opportunities. Most of them, how- 
ever, have completely survived the conditions under 
which they were established and might now with prop- 
erty be retired to the advantage of the community. 
As a people, with language, customs, and traditions 
peculiar to themselves, they are rapidly passing away. 
Although this blood is the best strength of nearly three 
million Pennsylvanians and of something like a million 
more in other States, there remain but a few thousand 
families—probably twenty-five thousand families—of the 
old unchanged stock, such as we have been portraying 
here. The rest, through intermarriage and long associa- 
tion with the dominant race, have lost their peculiarities, 
and are indistinguishable from them, unless by reason 
of greater patience, confidence, and steadfastness. 
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The Round of Life—Dr. Horne—Aphorisms 
Some are serving,—some commanding ; 
Some are sitting,—some are standing ; 
Some are rejoicing.—some are grieving 
Some are entreating,—some relieving ; 
Some are weeping,—some are laughing ; 
Some are thirsting,—some are quaffing ; 
Some are accepting,—some refusing ; 
Some are thrifty,—some abusing ; 

Some are compelling,—some persuading 
Some are flattering,—some degrading ° 
Some are patient,—some are fuming ; 
Some are modest,—some presuming ; 
Some are leasing,—some are farming; 
Some are helping,—some are harming ; 
Some are running,—some are riding ; 
Some departing,—some abiding 

Some are sending,—some are bringing, 
Some are crying,—some are singing ; 
Some are hearing,—some are preaching ; 
Some are learning,—some are teaching ; 
Some disdaining,—some affecting ; 
Some assiduous,—some neglecting ; 
Some are feasting,—some are fasting ; 
Some are saving,—some are wasting ; 
Some are losing,—some are winning ; 
Some repenting,— some are sinning ; 
Some professing,—some adoring ; 

Some are silent,—some are roaring ; 
Some are restive,—some are willing ; 
Some preserving,—some are killing ; 
Some are bounteous,—some are grinding ; 
Some are seeking,—some are finding ; 
Some are thieving,—some receiving ; 
Some are hiding,—some revealing ; 
Some commending,—some are blaming , 
Some dismembering,—some new-framing ; 
Some are quiet,—some disputing ; 

Some confuted, and confuting ; 

Some enduring,—some devising ; 

Some are falling —some are rising ; 

All men’s deeds you'll find surprising ; 
Some end their parts when some begin ; 
Some go out, and some come in. 


Title Page for a Book of Extracts from many Authors 
Astonishing Anthology from Attractive Authors, 
Broken Bits from Bulky Brains. 
Choice Chunks from Chaucer to Channing. 
Dainty Devices from. Divers Directions. 
Echoes of Eloquence from Eminent Essayists. 
Fragrant Flowers from Fields of Fancy. 
Gems of Genius Gloriously Garnished. 
Handy Helps from Head and Heart. 
Illustrious Intellects Intelligently Interpreted. 
Jewels of Judgment and Jets of Jocularity. 
Kindlings to Keep from the King to the Kitchen. 
Loosened Leaves from Literary Laurels. 
Magnificent Morsels from Mighty Minds. 
Numerous Nuggets from Notable Noodles. 
Oracular Opinions Officiously Offered. 
Prodigious Points from Powerful Pens. 
Quirks and Quibbles from Queer Quarters. 
Rare Remarks Ridiculously Repeated. 
Suggestive Squibs from Sundry Sources. 
Tremendous Thoughts on Thundering Topics. 
Utterances from Uppermost for Use and Unction. 
Variable Views in Various Voices. 
Wisps of Wit in a Wilderness of Words. 
Xcellent Xtracts Xactly Xpressed. 
Yawnings and Yearnings for Youthful Yankees. 
Zeal and Zest from Zoroaster to Zimmerman. 





Twenty-four Signs of Coning Rain—Dr. Jenner 
The hollow winds begin to blow, 
The clouds look black, the glass is low, 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep ; 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head ; 
The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For see, a rainbow spans the sky ; 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel, 
The squalid toads at dusk were seen 
Slowly crawling o’er the green; 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 
The distant hills are looking nigh ; 
Hark how the chairs and tables crack! 
Old Betty’s joints'are on the rack ; 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight, 
They imitate the gliding kite, 
Or seem precipitate to fall 
As if they felt the piercing ball ; 
How restless are the snorting swine ! 
The busy flies disturb the kine ; 
Low o’er the grass the swallow wings. 
The cricket too how loud she sings ! 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping o’er her whiskered jaws: 
’Twill surely rain, I see with sorrow, 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 


The Evening Lamp—H. C. Dodge—Detroit Free Press 
00000000 
How 
sweet is 
the time 
when the 
«Home - 
Lamp is 
lighted, and gath- 
ered around it the 
household so dear, from 
school and from play and 
from toil reunited, to rest till the 
sand mantoo soon will appear. Papa, 
now enjoying his moments of leisure, in 
slippers and easy chair drawn to the grate, 
is reading the Free Press and is beaming with 
pleasure on loved little tots who can stay up till 
eight. 
Mamma, 
dress ed 
so neat- 
ly, beside him is 
knitting the cunning- 
est socks for the baby’s wee 
feet ; and, learning their lessons, 
are quietly sitting the wisest of 
scholars—the picture’s complete. The 
clock on the mantel chimes “ eight.” 
Softly laying their playthings away and 
with footsteps so light, the tots go with mam- 
ma upstairs, sweetly saying, “I love oo, 
dear papa, I kiss 00; good-night!” The 
clock chiming “nine” sends the wise 
little scholars to rest busy brains 
and in dreamland to stray, and 
off go their shoes and their 
jackets and _ collars, 
and lo! in a jiffy 
they're sleep- 
ing away. 
Now mamma 
and papa enjoy 
the perfection of rest for the body 
and peace for the mind, till the 
lamp, growing dim, is put out with affection, 
and left all alone and in darkness enshrined. 
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THE REAL ART OF READING A GHOST STORY* 





One midsummer night a farmer’s boy living about ten 
miles from the city of Cincinnati was following a bridle- 
path through a dense and dark forest. He had been 
searching for some missing cows, and at nightfall found 
himself a long way from home and in a part of the 
country with which he was but partly familiar. 

The night was clear, but in the woods it was exceed- 
ingly dark. It was more by the sense of touch than by 
that of sight that the lad kept the obscure path. He 
had gone into the forest a mile or more when he was 
surprised to see a feeble gleam of light shining through 
the foliage skirting the peth on his left. The sight of it 
startled him, and set his heart beating audibly. 

“The old Breede house is somewhere about here,” he 
said to himself. “This must be a continuation of the 
path which we reach it by from our side. Ugh! what 
should a light be doing there ?_ I don’t like it.” 

Nevertheless he pushed on. A moment later and he 
had emerged from the forest into a small open space, 
mostly upgrown to brambles. There were remnants of 
a rotting fence. A few yards from the trail, in the mid- 
dle of the clearing, was the house, from which the light 
came through an unglazed window. The window had 
once contained glass, but that and its supporting frame 
had long ago yielded to missiles flung by hands of ven- 
turesome boys to attest alike their courage and their 
hostility to the supernatural; for the Breede house bore 
the evil reputation of being haunted. Possibly it was 
not, but even the hardiest sceptic could not deny that 
it was deserted—which in rural regions is much the same 
thing. Looking at the mysterious dim light shining from 
the ruined window, the boy remembered with apprehen- 
sion that his own hand had assisted at the destruction. 
His penitence was, of course, poignant in proportion to its 
tardiness and inefficacy. He half expected to be set upon 
by all the unworldly and bodiless malevolences whom 
he had outraged by assisting to break alike their win- 
dows and their peace. Yet this stubborn lad, shaking in 
every limb, would not retreat. The blood in his veins 
was strong and rich with the iron of the frontiersman. 
He started to pass the house at a run. 

As he was going by he looked in at the blank window- 
space and saw a strange and terrifying sight—the figure 
of aman seated in the centre of the room, at a table 
upon which lay some loose sheets of paper. His elbows 
rested on the table, his hands supporting his head, which 
was uncovered. On each side the fingers were pushed 
into the hair. His face showed pale in the light of a 
single candle a little to one side. The flame illuminated 
that side of the face; the other was in deep shadow. 
The man’s eyes were fixed upon the blank window-space 
with a stare in which an older and cooler observer might 
have discerned apprehension, but which seemed to the 
lad altogether soulless. He believed the man to be dead. 

The situation was horrible, but not without its fasci- 
nation. The boy paused in his flight to note it all. He 
endeavored to still the beating of his heart by holding 
his breath until half suffocated. He was weak, faint, 
trembling; he could almost feel the deathly whiteness 
of his face. Nevertheless he set his teeth and resolutely 
advanced to the house. He had no conscious intention 
—it was the mere courage of terror. He thrust his 
white face forward into the illuminated opening. At 

* Ambrose Bierce in San Francisco Examiner. 





that instant a strange harsh cry, a shriek, broke upon the 
silence of the night—the note of a screech owl. The 
man sprang to his feet, overturning the table and ex- 
tinguishing the candle. The boy took to his heels. 

* * * * * * 

“Good morning, Colston—I am in luck, it seems. 
You have often said that my commendation of your lit- 
erary work was mere civility; and here you find me 
absorbed—actually merged—in your latest story in the 
Messenger. Nothing less shocking than your touch upon 
my shoulder would have roused me to consciousness.” 

“The proof is stronger than you seem to know,” re- 
plied the man: “so keen is your eagerness to read my story 
that you are willing to renounce selfish considerations 
and forego all the pleasure that you could get from it.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said the other, folding the 
newspaper that he held and putting it in his pocket. 
“You writers are a queer lot anyhow. Come, tell me 
what I have done or omitted. In what way does the 
pleasure that I get from your work depend on me ?” 

“In many ways. Let me ask you how you would en- 
joy your dinner if you took it in this street car. Sup- 
pose the phonograph so perfected as to be able to give 
you an entire opera—singing, orchestration and all. Do 
you think you would get much pleasure out of it if you 
turned it on at your office during business hours? Do 
you really care for a serenade by Schubert when you 
hear it fiddled by an untimely Italian on a morning ferry- 
boat ? Are you always cocked and primed for admira- 
tion? Do you keep every mood on tap, ready to any 
demand ? Let me remind you, sir, that the story which 
you do me the honor to begin as a means of oblivion 
to the discomfort of this street car is a ghost story !” 

“Well?” 

“ Well! Has the reader no duties corresponding to his 
You have paid five cents for that news- 
paper. It is yours. You have the legal right to read 
it when and where you will. Much of what is in it is 
neither helped nor harmed by time and place and mood; 
some of it actually requires to be read at once—while it 
is fizzing. But my story is not of that character. The 
stuff will keep until you have leisure to put yourself into 
the frame of mind appropriate to the sentiment of the 
piece —which I submit that you cannot doin a street car. 
An author has rights which the reader is bound to respect.” 

“For specific example ?” 

“The right to the reader’s undivided attention. To 
deny him that is immoral. To make him share your 
attention with the rattle of a street-car, the moving 
panorama of the crowds on the sidewalks and the build- 
ings beyond—with any of the thousands of distractions 
which make our customary environment—is to treat him 
with gross injustice. By God, it is infamous! 

“You know what I mean,” continued the writer, im- 
petuously, crowding his words—“ you know what I mean, 
Marsh. My stuff in this morning’s Messenger is plainly 
subheaded A Ghost Story. That is ample notice to all; 
every honorable reader will understand the conditions 
under which the work is to be read.” 

The gentleman addressed as Marsh winced a trifle; 
then asked with a smile: “ What conditions? How, 
when, where should I read your ghost story ?” 

“In solitude—at night—by the light of a candle. 
There are certain emotions which a writer can easily 
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enough excite—such as compassion or merriment. I 
can move you to tears or laughter under almost any cir- 
cumstances. But for my ghost story to be effective you 
must be made to feel fear—at least a strong sense of 
the supernatural—and that is a different matter. I have 
a right to expect that if you read me at all you will give 
me a chance; that you will make yourself accessible to 
the emotion which I try to inspire.” 

The car had now arrived at its terminus and stopped. 
The trip just completed was its first for the day, and the 
conversation of the two had not been interrupted. 

“Do you mean to say,”” Marsh began, “that if I take 
the trouble to observe your directions—place myself in 
the condition which you demand: solitude, night and a 
tallow candle—you can with your ghastliest work give me 
an uncomfortable sense of the supernatural, accelerate 
my pulse, make me start at sudden noises, send a ner- 
vous chill along my spine and cause my hair to rise ?” 

Colston turned suddenly and looked him squarely in 
the eyes as they walked. “You would not dare—you 
have not the courage,” he said. He emphasized the 
words with a contemptuous gesture. “You are brave 
enough to read me in a street car; but—in a deserted 
house—alone—in the forest—at night! Bah! I havea 
manuscript in my pocket which would kill you.” 

Marsh was angry. He knew himself a man of courage 
and the words stung him. “If you know such a place,” 
he said, “take me there to-night and leave me your story 
and acandle. Call for me when I’ve had time enough 
to read it, and I’ll tell you the entire plot and—kick 
you out of the place.” 

That is how it occurred that the farmer’s boy, looking 
in at an unglazed window of the Breede house, saw a 
man sitting in the light of a candle. 

* * * * ¥ * 

Late in the afternoon of the next day three men and 
a boy approached the Breede house from that point of 
the compass toward which the boy had fled the preced- 
ing night. They were in high spirits apparently: they 
talked loudly and laughed. They made facetious and 
good-humored ironical remarks to the boy about his ad- 
venture, which evidently they did not believe in. He 
accepted the raillery, with seriousness, making no reply. 

Arriving at the house and finding the door bolted on 
the inside, the party of investigators entered without 
further ceremony than breaking it down. Leading out 
of the passage into which this door had opened was an- 
other on the right and one on the left. These two doors 
also were fastened, and were broken in. They entered 
at random the one on the left first. It was vacant. In 
the room on the right—the one which had the blank 
front windows—was the dead body of a man! 

It lay partly on one side, with the forearm beneath it, 
the cheek on the floor. The eyes were wide open; the 
stare was not an agreeable thing to encounter. The 


.. lower jaw had fallen; a little pool of saliva had collected 


beneath the mouth. An overthrown table, a partly 
burned candle, a chair and some paper with writing on 
it were all else that the room contained. The men 
looked at the body, touching the face in turn. The boy 
gravely stood at the head, assuming a look of ownership. 
It was the proudest moment of his life. One of the 
men said to him: “ You're a good ’un ”—a remark which 
was received by the two others with nods of acquiescence. 
It was Scepticism apologizing to Truth. Then one of 
the men took from the floor the sheets of manuscript 
and stepped to the window, for already the evening 
shadows were ghoaming the forest. The song of the 
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whip-poor-will was heard in the distance and a monstrous 
beetle sped by the window on roaring wings. 
* * * * * * 

“ Before committing the act, which rightly or wrongly 
I have resolved on, and appearing before my Maker for 
judgment, I, James R. Colston, deem it my duty as a 
journalist to make a statement tothe public. My name 
is, I believe, tolerably well known to the people as a 
writer of tragic tales, but the sombrest imagination 
never conceived anything so gloomy as my own life and 
history. Not in incident: my history has been destitute 
of adventure and action. But my mental career has 
been lurid with experiences such as kill and damn. I 
shall not recount them here—some of them are written 
and ready for publication elsewhere. The object of 
these few lines is to explain to whomsoever may be in- 
terested that my death is voluntary—my own act. I 
shall die at ten o'clock in the evening on the fifteenth of 
July—a significant anniversary to me, for it was on that 
day and at that hour that my friend in time and eternity, 
Charles Breede, performed his vow to me by the same 
act which his fidelity to our pledge now entails upon me: 
he took his life in his little house in the Copeton woods. 
There was the customary verdict of temporary insanity. 
Had I testified at that inquest—had I told all I knew 
they would have called me mad! I have siill a week of 
life in which to arrange my worldly affairs, and prepare 
for the great change. It is enough, for I have but few 
affairs, and it is now four years since death became an 
imperative obligation. I shall bear this writing on my 
body: the finder will please hand it to the Coroner. 

“James R. Coston. 


““P. S.—Willard Marsh, on this the fatal 15th day of 
July, I hand you this manuscript, sealed, to be opened 
and read under the conditions agreed upon, and at the 
place which I designate. I forego my intention to keep 
it on my body to explain the manner of my death, which 
is not important. It will serve to explain the manner of 
yours. I am to call for you during the night to receive 
assurance that you have read the manuscript. You know 
me well enough to expect me. But, my friend, it will 
be after ten o’clock. May God have mercy on our 
souls! \.. &. <” 


Before the man who was reading this manuscript had 
finished one of the others had picked up the candle and 
lighted it. When the reader had done he quietly thrust 
the paper against the flame, and, despite the protesta- 
tions of the others, held it until it was burnt to ashes. 
At the inquest nothing could elicit an intelligible account 
of what the paper contained. The man who did this, 
and who placidly endured a severe reprimand from the 
Coroner, was a son-in-law of the late Charles Breede. 





From the Times. 

Yesterday the Commissioners of Lunacy committed 
to the Asylum Mr. James R. Colston, a writer of some 
local reputation, connected with the Messenger. It will 
be remembered that on the evening of the 15th inst. 
Mr. Colston was given into custody by one of his fellow- 
lodgers in the Baine House, who had observed him act- 
ing very suspiciously: baring his throat and whetting a 
razor—occasionally trying its edge by actually cutting 
through the skin of his arm, etc. On being handed over 
to the police the unfortunate man made a desperate re- 
sistance and has ever since been so violent that it has 
been necessary to keep him in a strait-jacket. It is 
thought his malady is due to grief and excitement caused 
by the mysterious death of his friend Willard Marsh. 
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LIFE, DEATH, IMMORTALITY—ETERNAL QUESTIONS 





Henri F. Amiel: The Soul’s Immortality. 

A bubble of air in the blood, a drop of water in the 
brain, and a man is out of gear, his machine falls to 
pieces, his thought vanishes, the world disappears from 
him like a dream at morning. On what a spider thread 
is hung our individual existence! Fragility, appearance, 
nothingness. If it were not for our powers of self- 
detraction and forgetfulness, all the fairy world which 
surrounds and draws us would seem to us but a broken 
spectre in the darkness, an empty appearance, a fleeting 
hallucination. Appeared—disappeared—there is the 
whole history of a man, or of a world, or of an infusoria. 
Time is the supreme illusion. It is but the inner prism 
by which we decompose being and life, the mode under 
which we perceive successively what is simultaneous 
in idea. The eye does not see a sphere all at once 
although the sphere exists all at once. Either the sphere 
must turn before the eye which is looking at it, or the 
eye must go round the sphere. In the first case it is 
the world which unrolls, or seems to unroll in time; in 
the second case it is our thought which successively 
analyzes and recomposes. For the supreme intelligence 
there is no time; what will be, is. Time and space are 
fragments of the Infinite for the use of finite creatures. 
God permits them, that He may not be alone. They 
are the mode under which creatures are possible and 
conceivable. Let us add that they are also the Jacob’s 
ladder of innumerable steps by which the creation re- 
ascends to its Creator, participates in being, tastes of 
life, perceives the absolute, and can adore the fathom- 
less mystery of the infinite divinity. That is the other 
side of the question. Our life is nothing, it is true, but 
our life is divine. A breath of nature annihilates us, 
but we surpass nature in penetrating far beyond her vast 
phantasmagoria to the changeless and the eternal. To 
escape by the ecstasy of inward vision from the whirl- 
wind of time, to see one’s self sub specie eterni is the word 
of command of all the great religions of the higher races; 

i this psychological possibility is the foundation of 

‘reat hopes. The soul may be immortal because she 
is fitted to rise toward that which is neither born nor 
dies, toward that which exists substantially, necessarily, 
invariably, that is to say toward God. 





Padre Agostino: Dependence on God. 

When God had created this most beautiful world, and 
when He had set man in the midst of it, and made him 
its tenant, what was to be the condition of his tenancy ? 
Under what terms did he enter upon the possession of 
his dominion over it? Does man reign as absolute 
master ? The lower kingdom owes him obedience, no 
doubt; but is there nothing above him to which he must 
in turn be subject, and bow his head in reverence ? 
Science shows creation ever in the ascendant; from the 
mineral to the vegetable kingdom, from the vegetable to 
the animal kindgom, from the animal kingdom to man. 
One glance at man is sufficient to prove that he is God’s 
creature, an! that God is his supreme Master. Let us 
pass quickly in review our nature, and condition, and 
we cannot fail to be convinced of the dependent condi- 
tion of man. Let us glance first at our nature. We did 
not ask to be born. Job said: “ Why, Lord, didst Thou 
call me from my mother’s womb?” We were not asked 
to live: we shall not be asked to die. We have no right 


to expect to know when our death may occur. We can- 
not choose either the place, or time, or manner of our 
death; and if we make use of our liberty to commit 
suicide, this act only throws us most certainly into a 
worse state than any that it is within our present capacity 
to conceive. Therefore, my brethren, to come into this 
world without any volition on our part, to live a life of 
effort, and often of misery, upon this earth, which does 
not belong to us; to lose this life when, without knowing 
why, we may at any moment be summoned hence—this 
is our lot upon earth. Let us glance at our condition: 
Nothing can be more dependent than our condition. 
We depend upon nature, against whose power we daily 
struggle, and which can at any moment destroy us. We 
work with effort, with difficulty. Where is the man who 
has ever succeeded in effacing one wrinkle from his 
brow? We are dependent upon the fruits of the earth 
for our sustenance, and upon animal food for strength 
to accomplish our work. We are liable to the fury of 
the elements: we depend upon every variation of tem- 
perature. What can be apparently of less importance 
than the gas which is diffused in the air, from which 
vegetation draws life ? Its presence can hardly be certi- 
fied by decomposing the atmosphere which surrounds us. 
Well, if this gas were to be absorbed by the sea, what 
would happen? Vegetation would be extinct: there 
would no longer be a blade of grass; animals would 
perish, and men, the victims of ravenous hunger, would 
devour one another. In less than a week our planet, 
depopulated and desolate, wrapped in the lugubrious 
silence of death, would present nothing but a few cal- 
careous patches, shaded here and there by clouds. You 
see now upon what delicate chemical action the exist- 
ence and continuance of the world depends. 





R. G. Ingersoll: In the Presence of Death. 

But he has lived his life. We should shed no tears 
except the tears of gratitude. We should rejoice that 
he lived so long. In nature’s course his time had come. 
The four seasons were complete in him. The spring 
could never come again. He had taken life’s seven 
steps. The measure of his years was full. When the 


. day is done, when the work of a life is finished, when the 


gold of evening meets the dusk of night, beneath the 
silent stars the tired laborer should fall asleep. To out- 
live usefulness is a double death. “Let me not live 
after my flame lacks oil, to be the snuff of younger 
spirits.” When the old oak is visited in vain by spring, 
when light and rain no longer thrill, it is not well to 
stand leafless, desolate, and alone; it is better far to fall 
where nature softly covers all with woven moss and 
creeping vine. How little, after all, we know of what 
is ill or well—how little of this wondrous stream of cata- 
racts and pools, this stream of life that rises in a world 
unknown and follows to that mysterious stream whose 
shore the foot of one who comes hath never pressed. 
How little of this life we know; this struggling way of 
light twixt gloom and gloom; this strip of land by ver- 
dure clad between the unknown wastes; this throbbing 
moment filled with love and pain; this dream that lies 
between the shadowy shores of sleep and death. We 
stand upon this verge of crumbling time We love, we 
hope, we disappear. Again we mingle with the dust 
and the knot intrinsecate forever falls apart. 
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Among the inscriptions in her album most prized by 
Mme. Patti-Nicolini is this, by the elder Dumas: “ Be- 
ing a man and a Christian I love to listen to your sing- 
ing; but if I were a bird I should die of envy.”—A 
writer in The Fortnightly Review says that there are no 
English novelists of sufficient genius and hold upon the 
public to enable them to drive out the rabble of trash- 
mongers, and that all the greatest writers of fiction at 
the present time are foreigners.—Maurice Thompson 
has joined the editorial force of The Independent and 
will review novels, poetry, and belles lettres—The Lon- 
don Star says: “All the best books about London are 
written by Americans.”—Dr. G. Weil, Professor of 
Oriental Literature in the University of Heidelberg, died 
at Freiburg on the 2th ult.; during his life of eighty-one 
years he produced many Oriental translations, editions, 
and essays, including Ibu Ishak’s Life of Mohammed, 
the oldest known biography of the prophet.—Mrs. Alex- 
ander McVeigh Miller, now a hopeless invalid, lives in 
Stafford County, Va.; she receives $5,000 a year for her 
sensational stories in The Family Story Paper.—The 
Hon. J. J. Ingalls is writing some reminiscences of states- 
men whom he has known.—Lady Colin Campbell’s first 
literary work was Topo, a children’s story written when 
she was sixteen, and illustrated by Kate Greenaway.— 
Edward Bellamy, the author of Looking Backward, now 
in its 122d thousand, spends most of his leisure hours 
in sorting and labelling his collection of rare sea shells. 
—lIt is said that James Russell Lowell’s Vision of Sir 
Launfal, one of his most exquisite productions, was writ- 
ten during the brief space of forty-eight hours, the poet 
during that time remaining in a mild frenzy that pre- 
cluded eating and sleeping —The New Canadian copy- 
right law provides that a work to obtain copyright must 
be printed and published in Canada within one month 
from its first appearance elsewhere; and that such works 
must be registered at the Ministry of Agriculture before 
or simultaneously with their first publication elsewhere: 
protection is granted for twenty-eight years. 





Speaking of The Bird Bride, Graham R. Tomson’s vol- 
ume of ballads, The Boston Transcript says “ The lover 
of balladry cannot frame praise too fervent: of the ten 
which are given, six, at least, we venture to predict, will 
take permanent place in ballad literature.” —Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes recently remarked that death bears as 
pleasing a face to an old man as sleep to one who is 
tired.—The house in Great Ormond Street, London, 
which was the home of Zachary Macaulay, the father of 
the historian, now the property of the London Homeo- 
pathic Hospital, is to be torn down to make room 
for improvements.—Ainsworth R. Spofford, the librarian 
of Congress, is a tall square man, over fifty years of age, 
with long, gray hair and the manners of a student; he 
has been in the library since he was a boy, has a mar- 
vellous memory, and can tell the location of almost every 
book in the Congressional Library.—Rhoda Broughton, 
the novelist, lives in a charming old house at Oxford in 
the companionship of seventeen pug dogs.—Count 
Villiers de Isle Adam, the French poet and novelist, 
who died a few years ago in Paris in extreme poverty, 
was. descended from the last Grand Master of the 
Knights of Malta.—It is said the lost books of Euclid 
have been discovered in a Sanskrit translation at Jeypore. 





—Thomas Mitchell, an Englishman, who has spent many 
years in the land of the Czar, and the author of Murray’s 
Handbook to Russia, has written Russian Pictures, a 
work said to be unusually interesting.—Dr. Eliot Coues, 
of Washington, a prominent Theosophist, has had a 
resolution passed by members of the society in Chicago 
expelling Mme. Blavatsky from membership on the 
ground that she is a fraud; some time ago Mme. Blavat- 
sky had Dr. Coues expelled from another branch of the 
society.—Elias Landau, in an inaugural dissertation for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of 
Zurich, calls attention to the fact that later Jewish litera- 
ture employs no less than fifty-seven synonyms for God. 





Martin Farquhar Tupper was educated for the Church, 
but stammered too badly to pursue that profession.— 
For The Village Blacksmith, the publisher of Graham’s 
Magazine paid Longfellow $50, and, for The Hang- 
ing of the Crane, Robert Bonner paid one hundred 
times that amount.—Andrew Young, author of the 
hymn, There is a Happy Land, Far, Far Away, is 80 
years of age and still vigorous; in 1838 he heard an old 
Indian air that impressed him deeply, and he composed 
these words to it; so popular that it has been trans- 
lated into nineteen languages.—It is probable that Mrs. 
G. R. Alden, better known by her pen-name, Pansy, will 
have charge of the national movement in forming junior 
societies of Christian Endeavor.—Jennie June is editor 
of The Cycle, a new magazine devoted to the interests of 
women.—Some one, it is said, was complimenting Guy 
de Maupassant upon the resemblance of his style to that 
of the faultless Flaubert, when he philosophically replied 
“Why should I not resemble him ? I am his illegitimate 
son.”’—H. B. Williams, head-master of the Government 
High School at Shahjehanpur, translated the famous 
Analogy of Religion and Science by Joseph Butler into 
Urdu, one of the Indian vernaculars.—Henry Russell, 
the father of W. Clark Russell, the novelist, and the 
author of such popular old ballads as Cheer, Boys, Cheer, 
and The British Grenadiers, has just been honored in his 
old age by the adoption of his song, A Life on the 
Ocean Wave as the particular march of the royal marines 
by authority of the Admiralty——Caran d’Ache, “the 
prince of Parisian caricaturists,” is a man of twenty- 
seven, tall, fair, of military bearing, and decidedly Eng- 
lish in appearance; his real name is Emmanuel Poirié, 
and his signature is simply a transformation of “ caran- 
dache,” the Russian word for “ pencil.”—John G. Whit- 
tier once sold the copyright of his poems for $500, and 
afterward bought it back for $1,200; it now nets the 
venerable poet $1,000 or $1,500 a year.—The Marquis 
de Molins, formerly Spanish Minister in London and 
afterward in Paris, who died recently at the age of 
seventy-seven, deserves mention as a poet of consider- 
able popularity in the peninsula; he was one of the first 
champions in Spain of the Romantic movement, and he 
wrote two dramas in the thirties on the model of Hugo. 





Olive Weston, speaking of Ouida from a social point 
of view, says: “There was the feeling that she was a 
naughty child in society, the kind that lies on the hearth- 
rug and screams and kicks; she has a grudge against 
society and society against her; she likes to offend it in 
her books, she likes to outrage it in person.””—Dr. Albert 
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Shaw, chief editorial writer on the Minneapolis Tribune, 
has accepted the chair of political economy in Cornell 
University.— Robert Browning calls Alfred Austin, the 
poet-editor of the National Review “a Banjo Byron.” — 
Erik Brighteyes, the hero of Mr. Rider Haggard’s new 
romance, is an Icelandic chieftain of the ancient days, 
and a performer of glittering deeds.—The attempt to 
popularize George Eliot's works in France has failed, 
her novels remaining on the publisher’s hands; Zola ex- 
plains this failure by saying that George Eliot’s philoso- 
phy is too sad and dull for the Latin races.—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is a most methodical worker, and when 
he has any task in hand makes it a rule to spend a cer- 
tain number of hours at his desk every day writing and 
rewriting with infinite care-—Dr. Richard Garnett, 
superintendent of the printing of the catalogues at the 
British Museum, will succeed Mr. Bullen on his retire- 
ment from the post as head of the Book Printing De- 
partment.—Gertrude Garrison, one of the best-known 
New York newspaper women, now edits Dress.—The 
Century Company, it is said, use about 200 tons of 
paper a month for their publications, their paper bill 
amounting to some $300,000 per annum.—George 
Henry Boker, the poet, used to do all his work at night, 
often remaining at his desk until the early gray of morn- 
ing, but the strain on his eyes proved too severe, and he 
now works in the daytime only.—Ella Higginson, who is 
now winning recognition by her prose and verse in mag- 
azines, is a resident of Sehome, Washington Territory. 
—wWhitman wrote Leaves of Grass, and not finding a 
publisher bold enough to print it, he set up the matter 
himse!f in a Brooklyn printing office and Fowler & Wells, 
out of compassion, kept the book on sale at their store. 





Tennyson is famous not alone for his poetry on the 
Isle of Wight, the excellence of his dairy produce also 
distinguishes him; this part of his establishment is under 
the management of his daughter-in-law Mrs. Hallam 
Tennyson, and is considered one of the finest dairies on 
the island.—Miss Sarah Irving, a niece of Washington 
Irving, welcomes the guests who come to the novelist’s 
old home.—Marion Crawford’s novel, To Leeward, was 
written in the mornings of a fortnight in a cave over- 
looking Sorrento where the author sought seclusion from 
gay companions.—“ When I read,” says Andrew Lang, 
“the maunderings, the stilted and staggering sentences, 
the hesitating phrases, the far-sought and dear-bought 
and worthless word-juggles, the sham scientific verbiage, 
the native pedantries of many modern so-called ‘ stylists,’ 
I rejoice that Dumas was not one of these.”—Prof. 
James Russell Lowell is talked of in connection with 
the lectureship on poetry at Johns Hopkins University 
for the coming year.—Sunset Cox left the MS. of an 
unfinished book which he intended to be his life work; 
he wrote the most of it at his desk in Congress, where 
the scene is laid.—M. Erckmann, the novelist, announces 
that he will publish a book in which will be related the 
whole history of his collaboration with M. Chatrian, and 
including the separation.—Julian Hawthorne, it is 
claimed, once wrote for twenty-six consecutive hours 
without pause, and three or four years ago began and 
finished a 35,000-word story in four days.—Rider Hag- 
gard has been engaged for some time on a new novel, 
which he intends to call Alan’s Wife.—George Sand’s 
daughter, Solage, widow of the sculptor Clessinger, is 
still living near Nahant.—Benjamin Lossing, the historian, 
is “a man of full stature, with a noble and distinguished 
head, framed in gray hair and a bushy, gray beard.” 
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It is said that only one man in England knows 
more about more things than does Andrew Lang; and 
this “human encyclopedia” is W. Robertson Smith, a 
writer of rare grace and finish.—Olive Schreiner intends 
visiting this country next winter and securing copyright 
for her book, if possible.—A series entitled Epochs of 
American History, to be edited by Dr. A. Bushnell 
Hart, of Harvard, has been arranged for by Longmans 
Green & Co.—Ben Hur during the last ten years has 
brought its author, General Lew Wallace, $45,000, and, 
in the language of Mrs. Wallace, “the. white camels are 
still moving.”—Of Gladstone, it is said: “ His face is 
rather grave, lionlike they call it, in response, the bright 
eyes prominent by contrast; as he wakes up you forget in- 
dividual features and fall under the spell of his general ex- 
pression, a spell that confessedly cannot be shaken off.” — 
The London Star says of Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton: 
“She has the spirit of eternal youth in her heart, which, 
united to keen intelligence, wide sympathy, and great 
culture, make her much sought after by young and old; 
her manners are refined and cordial, and her face beams 
with sweetness and humor; she has sunny brown hair, soft 
gray eyes, and a round fresh face.—Thackeray’s novel, 
Henry Esmond, has been dramatized by W. A. Wills, the 
well-known playwright.—Tschernischewski, the  out- 
spoken Russian novelist, who was sentenced to twenty- 
five years’ service in the Siberian mines, has been 
pardoned by the Czar.—The Sheffield Corporation have 
recently bought an old mansion, called Meresbrook Hall, 
which can easily be converted into a Ruskin museu1., 
to be filled with art treasures, to be donated by John 
Ruskin.—Alexander Dumas, the younger, is seventy-six 
years old; he began writing at seventeen, and at twenty- 
six produced the famous Dame aux Camelias.—An en- 
tirely new series of Chesterfield letters is the coming 
literary event in London.—Fitzgerald, compiler of the 
O’Connell Letters, and known in Dublin as The Sham 
Squire, the title of his remarkable novel of twenty years 
ago, is a tall, spare figure with white Dundreary whis- 
kers; he dresses in the costume of 1860, and to dig- 
nity of appearance he adds perfect charm of manner. 





Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s dainty poem, Baby Bell, 
was refused by the Knickerbocker Magazine and 
other periodicals, and was finally published in the New 
York Journal of Commerce, from which he received five 
dollars.—E. Cougny, the French authority on Greek 
writers and history, died recently.—Edward Stanwood, 
of Boston, the present editor of the Youth’s Companion 
and at one time editor of the Boston Advertiser, has been 
appointed special agent of the Census Office to collect 
statistics of cotton manufacture in the United States.— 
Gladstone’s library at Hawarden is one of the finest 
private libraries in England; it has more than 20,000 
volumes, and is a regular circulating library, as books are 
loaned for one month, to any one in the neighborhood 
who desires them.—QOscar Wilde says that George 
Meredith’s style is “ chaos illumined by brilliant flashes 
of lightning.” —In Lord Brassey’s London house are dis- 
played all the treasures accumulated during the cruises 
of the Sunbeam; arms from Java, spears from the South 
Sea Islands, pottery from all the world over, neatly 
ticketed with a record of their origin and their history: 
the electric lights are everywhere inclosed in transparent 
seashells of the utmost beauty.—Samuel S. Cox, the 
well-known congressman, wit and author, died recently 
at the age of sixty-five; his sobriquet “ Sunset” by which 
he was best known, was earned by a brilliant bit of 
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descriptive writing of a western sunset in a Columbus, 
Ohio, paper in 1853.—Of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Mas- 
ter of Ballantrae the London Times says: “In our 
opinion there are very few novels which so nearly ap- 
proach perfection.”—John Hay, whose Castilian Days 
brought him less than $5 during the first two years of its 
publication, in conjunction with his co-laborer, Mr. 
Nicolay, received from the Century $50,000 for The 
Life of Lincoln now running in that magazine. 


A distinctively literary translation of the poem of Job 
has been made by Dr. G. H. Gilbert, of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary.—The estate of Wilkie Collins, which is 
a good one, goes to an adopted daughter recently married. 
—Capt. Chas. King, the popular military novelist, and 
Charles Townsend, the dramatist, are at work on a play of 
western army life, based on Capt. King’s romance, The 
Deserter.—Admiral David D. Porter writes only when in 
the mood, but with pen once in hand composes with won- 
derful rapidity; his History of the United States Navy 
contains over 800,000 words, but was written in less than 
a year, the average daily composition being 2,500 words. 
—Andrew Lang is thin, has dreamy eyes, a high fore- 
head, scant straight hair parted in the middle, the weak 
chin of a poet anda mustache and whiskers.— Marie 
Corelli’s real name is Mary Mackay, and she is a daughter 
of Charles and a sister of Eric Mackay.—John Adding- 
ton Symonds has been employed, in odd moments, for 
three or four years past, upon a series of twenty essays, 
dealing with problems of criticism, art, and literature, 
which he has just completed.—A Russian paper says 
that Tourgueneff sold the copyright of his works shortly 
before his death to M. Glasunoff for £9,000; Gogol’s 
works were sold for £6,000, Pushkin’s for £1,750 and 
Kriloff’s Fables for £700.—Elbridge S. Brooks, of the 
D. Lothrop Co., won a prize of $500 for The Son of 
Issichar, the third best serial story offered to the Detroit 
Free Press.—Caroline Ashurst Biggs, the well-known 
writer and lecturer, for many years editor of the Eng- 
lishwoman’s Review, and one of the most earnest workers 
in behalf of the woman’s-suffrage movement, died 
recently in London.—Mrs. P. M. Kendall, of Cambridge, 
Mass., will probably write the biography of her sister, 
Maria Mitchell, the famous astronomer.—There are go 
political journals in Paris, 75 illustrated journals, 65 de- 
voted to science, 24 to sport, 23 to the theatres, 26 to 
the fine arts, 60 to trade, 78 to jurisprudence, 120 to 
medicine and 80 to fashions..—Professor F. T. Palgrave 
is editing a Treasury of Sacred Song.—A pen portrait 
of Georg Ebers shows that he has a very German face, 
blue eyes, blonde hair and whiskers, a mouth singularly 
sweet and patient, and guiltless of a beard or moustache. 





The idea of adopting a national flower is claimed by 
Virginia F. Townsend, former editor of Arthur’s Maga- 
zine, who suggested it in a poem, from which the Boston 
Globe took it up and gave the subject widespread 
notoriety.—Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian actor and play- 
wright, has the air of an old Norse seaman with his rugged 
features, piercing eyes, and masses of white hair and 
beard.—The recentl¥ deceased Austro-German poet, R. 
Hamerling, left a number of unpublished lyrical poems, 
diaries, and articles, in addition to a comprehensive 
philosophical work in several volumes.—Rev. Robert 
Harley, of Oxford, was a great friend of the late Stanley 
Jevons, the economist; when Prof. Macfarlane’s book 
on The Logic of Algebra was published he was declared 
by Jevons to be the only man in England capable of 
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reviewing it, and his critique appeared in Nature.— 
Edward J. Bok, for years connected with Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, has accepted the editorship of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal.—William Wilsey Martin, an occasional 
contributor of prose and verse for the magazines, was 
destined for the legal profession, but while serving with 
a solicitor, accepted an appointment in Her Majesty’s 
Civil Service, which he has held ever since.—Henry D. 
Thoreau, whose fame is as well established as that of any 
American author, earned less than $1,000 by his pen.— 
Karl Gottfried Leopold Leitner, the eminent German 
poet, is eighty-nine years old and still retains his mental 
vigor.—Some one reproached Olive Schreiner once 
with the death of Waldo and Lyndall in the Story of an 
African Farm, and she replied with a solemn shake of 
her head: “I could not help it; they died, that was all.” 








Eben E. Rexford, writer of Silver Threads Among the 
Gold, and other popular poems, it is said, receives $1,500 
a year from the Ladies’ Home Journal for a column a 
month on flowers.—Among the able women socialist 
writers of London is Margaret Harkness, whose success- 
ful story A City Girl was published under the nom de 
plume, John Law: she is slight, with a pale, mobile face, 
and a rapid, energetic manner, has an independent in- 
come of her own, and is generous, enthusiastic, and 
strongly individual.—George Babbitt, an editorial writer 
on the Boston Herald, and a well-known literary man of 
the Hub, bears a striking resemblance to the young man 
seen shaving himself in the advertisements of Pears’ 
Soap, and the reason is that he himself posed as the 
artist’s model.—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress has been 
done into the Chinese dialect of Amoy; this is the 
eighty-third language or distinctive dialect in which it 
has appeared.—Wm. M. Oge, managing editor of Pic- 
turesque California, has lately returned from an excited 
trip through the redwood regions, arranging for a forth- 
coming paper on the subject for the art work.—Of Eliza 
Cook, the poet who died recently, Edmund Gosse says 
in the Forum “she once enjoyed ten times the com- 
mercial success of Browning.”—Mrs. Stonewall Jackson 
is engaged upon a biography of her husband, which will 
contain many facts not printed in previous memoirs.— 
The young daughter of William Winter, the well-known 
dramatic critic, was recently baptized “ Viola Rosamond ” 
in Shakspeare’s Church, at Stratford-on-Avon.—Octave 
Thanet considers eight or ten hours a fair day’s labor, 
and on one occasion is said to have written for twenty- 
four hours without sleep or rest.—Dom Luis I., King of 
Portugal, is known among continental litterateurs as one 
of the ablest translators of Shakespere.—Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, who years ago undertook the writing of a his- 
tory of the Pacific States, upon lines which will make it 
when complete one of the most colossal literary achieve- 
ments of the age, works a number of stated hours daily; 
he makes use of trained assistants, and skilfully incor- 
porates the results of their researches into his narrative. 





The newly discovered Country Rhymes, by John 
Bunyan, now the property of the British Museum, is to 
be published in fac-simile.—William Winter, the poet 
and critic, will enter the lyceum course this winter with 
a lecture on The Dear Old Graveyards of England.— 
Under the editorship of D. B. Waggener, the Boys and 
Girls’ Page of the Philadelphia Times has become a favor- 
ite department among young people throughout the coun- 
try.—Edmund Gosse is one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
oldest friends, and has in his possession poems and 
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a pamphlet by Stevenson printed some years ago, but 
never published.—Speaking of Swinburne’s endeavors 
to capture the laureateship at the death of Tennyson, 
an English correspondent says: “ He whose verse has 
beheaded half the monarchs of Europe and glorified 
every regicide has now taken to covering the queen with 
unctuous flattery; the champion of every oppressed 
nationality under the sun, the vindicator of Poland and 
Greece and Italy, now dances upon the claims of Ireland 
and tears them to rags with eloquent screams.”—Fred- 
erich Spielhagen, the novelist, now nearly sixty-one years 
of age, is engaged on his autobiography.—George Eliot’s 
grave at Highgate Cemetery is neglected and overgrown 
with grass and weeds.—A most comprehensive and 
exhaustive work on dramatic composition is in prepara- 
tion by Charles Townsend, the clever dramatic writer, 
and will shortly be published under the title The Art of 
Playwriting.—In 1854, when nineteen years old, Marion 
Harland, editor of the Home Maker, published Alone, a 
novel, which quickly ran through nineteen editions, she 
has since written nineteen other novels, all more or less 
successful.—The late Col. Tomline, a very rich English- 
man who collected books and pictures, would not permit 
a book above a certain size, nor a book written by a 
clergyman or a woman, to have a-place in his library. 





George Kennan has been made an honorary member 
of the National Polish Alliance for showing up Russia to 
the satisfaction of the people of Poland.—Sir Edwin 
Arnold, in a lecture before the Harvard students on the 
great epic of India, said: “There are passages in the 
Mahabharata so grand and noble that human genius 
could hardly have conceived them; but it must be con- 
fessed that the bulk of the work is positive rubbish; parts 
of it, finer than anything in Homer, stand like cathedrals 
towering from the midst of wretched shanties.” —Alfred 
Balch, well-known as a literary critic, has assumed the 
managing editorship of Outing.—Thackeray, when in 
Paris, use to frequent the Café Veron, and there he had 
put for his own special use a quantity of London porter; 
recently two English journalists and a naval officer had 
the honor of drinking Thackeray’s health in the last two 
pints of this porter.—The London Star says that the 
Shah returned to Robert Browning the set of the poet’s 
works recently presented, with the explanation that he 
is studying English now and cannot undertake to learn 
a new language.—Leonard Kip, the Albany novelist, in 
a recent speech before the Albany Institute, protested 
against the republication of the over-youthful or other 
writings of an author which the author himself had de- 
cided to discard.—The manuscript of an unprinted course 
of lectures delivered by Carlyle in 1838 has been dis- 
covered in England.—The uncollected writings of De 
Quincey are soon to be brought together in book form. 





Mrs. Helen Campbell, author of Prisoners of Poverty, 
has taken charge of Women’s Work and Wages, a new 
editorial department in Good Housekeeping.—Dr. 
David H. Moore, ex-chancellor of the University of 
Denver, succeeds Rev. Dr. Baylis as editor of the well- 
known Western Christian Advocate.—The highest price 
which Wilkie Collins ever received for a novel was 5,000 
guineas, which was paid to him for Armadale before a 
line of the story, which originally appeared in The Corn- 
hill Magazine, had been written.—Mrs. Ellen Olney 
Kirk, the wife of the historian, and the author of Mar- 
garet Kent, is a slender little lady with a fine brow and 
expressive eyes.—A clever London woman recently de- 
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scribed Edgar Saltus’s Tristram Vareck, as “ a dirty icicle, 
soiled, cold, and unpleasant.”—-It is proposed to erect a 
monument to the distinguished author and formulator 
of the laws of storms, Matthew Fontaine Maury, in 
Washington in 1892.—Sunset Cox’s method of making 
a book was first to write the titles of the chapters and 
then draft a skeleton of the contents of each, last of all 
came the filling in; the greater part of this he did by 
dictation, but the writing of the finer passages he re- 
served for his own pen.—The New York Tribune says: 
“ Gerald Massey is one of the few remaining genuine 
poets; he has the precious gift of spontaneity and a 
delicate touch of melody, and he never shocks his reader 
by the amazing barbarisms, discords, and crudities which 
mar the work of many modern versifiers.””—Nothing so 
illustrates the decadence of French literature as Guy de 
Maupassant’s assertion that all the ideas of the world 
are exhausted and that nothing is now left the author 
but to play with the pearls of the language. —Dr. William 
Staunton, an able litterateur and musician, and the author 
of several theological works, the principal of which is 
an Ecclesiastical Dictionary, died recently in New York 
City.-—-Emile Zola is opposed to the guillotine, because, 
when he was a boy, he witnessed its operation, and the 
sight sickened him.—Prof. Masson’s new edition of De 
Quincey’s Works wili contain fourteen volumes; the first 
of which is now ready.—Rev. S. Baring Gould, who is 
a musician as well as an author, has organized a com- 
pany of amateurs, who have had great success in singing 
old Cornish and Devon ballads through those counties.— 
Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood, author of The 
Romance of Dollard, has written another historical book 
called The Story of Tonty, soon to be issued. 





The home of Prof. Tyler, at Amherst, Mass., recently 
injured by fire, was the birthplace of “ H. H.”—Henry 
James, in conversation is thus described: “ With a grave 
aspect, and in a darkling undertone, he pronounces his 
solemn and mysterious epigrams, or propounds those 
social and psychical conundrums which dazzle his de- 
vout admirers.”—An illustrated translation into English 
of Guy de Maupassant’s Pierre and Jean is to be brought 
out by the Lippincotts.—Twenty years ago Maurice 
Thompson wrote a “ dime dreadful” story, and sold it to 
Street and Smith, who sent him a sorely-needed $100 
for it, but delayed printing it untila few weeks ago, 
when Mr. Thompson found this sin of his literary youth 
was running as a serial in the New York Weekly.—The 
Elixir of Life, a name which Dr. Brown-Séquard so 
angrily repudiated, is the title of a little book containing 
the Doctor’s own account of his discovery, together 
with reports of experiments, and the comments of the 
medical profession.—Ernest Renan is engaged in cor- 
recting the proof-sheets of a new book, to be entitled 
L’Avenir de la Science; it is an essay entirely written 
as long ago as 1848, and which deals, among other 
topics, with the theory of development subsequently 
enunciated by Darwin; he has neither added to nor ex- 
cised a single passage from this essay, the only altera- 
tions introduced being those of,style.—Lafcadio Hearn, 
of New Orleans, the author of Chita, was born in 1850, 
in Santa Maura, one of the Ionian Islands: his mother 
was a Greek; his father a surgeon in the British Army. 
—The National Magazine is the name of a new monthly 
of Chicago, published under the auspices of the new 
National University.—Rider Haggard, it is said, will re- 
ceive from the McClure syndicate $15,000 for the right 
to use his new story about Queen Esther as a serial. 
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BOOK LIST—-WHAT TO READ, WHERE TO FIND IT 





Biographic and Reminiscent : 
A Collection of Letters of Dickens: 1833-1870: Uniform with Letters of Thackeray: Scribners, 16mo. .. 
Great Leaders: Historic Portraits from the Great Historians: G. T. Ferris: D. Appleton & Co........ 
Jane Austen: Mrs. Malden: (Famous-Women Series:) Roberts Bros: 16mo, cloth................e04: 
Jonathan Edwards: American Religious Leaders: Prof. A. V. G. Allen: Houghton, Mifflin & Co....... 
Louisa M. Alcott: Her Life, Letters and Journals: Mrs. E. D. Cheney: With Portraits: Roberts. ..... 
Memories of Fifty Years: Lester Wallack: Portraits, Views, and Reproductions, etc.: Scribners....... 
Saint Theresa: Mrs. Bradley Gilman: (Famous Women Series:) Roberts Bros., 16mo, cloth............ 
Six Portraits: Mrs. M. G. Van Rensselaer: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16m0............. cece cece ences 


Fiction of the Month: 
A Hardy Norseman: Edna Lyall: Author of Donovan: Appleton, paper, 5o0c., cloth...............065 
An Honest Hypocrite: Edward Staats De Grote Tompkins: Cassell & Co.: Sunshine Series............ 
Chita: A Memory of Last Island: Lafcadio Hearn: Harper’s, 8vo, cloth.............2..eee eee eeeees 
Diana Wentworth: Caroline Fothergill: Harper’s Franklin Square Library: Harper’s...............+.. 
Jack: Alphonse Daudet: Trans. by Laura Ensor: Illustrations by Myrbach: Routledge: paper........ 
Nero: A Romance: Ernst Eckstein: W. S. Gottsberger: 2 vols., paper, 80 cents, cloth................ 
The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh and other Tales: Bret Harte: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., r6mo.......... 
The Master of Ballantrae: A Winter’s Tale: R. L. Stevenson: 1o full page Illus., Scribners, r2mo, cloth.. 
The Pennycomequicks: Sabine Baring Gould: Frank Lovell & Co., paper........... 0. cece eee weer 


fiistoric and National : 
Bullet and Shell: War, as the Soldier Saw It: Maj. Geo. S. Williams: Fords, Howard & Hulbert........ 
First Administration of Thomas Jefferson: Henry Adams: Scribner, 12mo, 2 vols...............-00005 
Recollections of A Minister to France: Hon. E. B. Washburne: Illus., Scribners, 2 vols., 8vo............ 
The Dawn of History: An Introduction to Pre-Historic Study: C. F. Keary: Scribner’s, New edit.... 
The Reconstruction of Europe: A Sketch of Diplomatic and Military History: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


Humorous and Satiric : 
Half-Hours With the Best Humorous Writers: Edited by Charles Morris: Lippincott, 4 vols........... 
Travels and Adventures of Little Baron Trump and his Wonderful Dog Bulger: I. Lockwood: Lee & Shepard. 


Literary Criticisms : 
How to Catalogue a Library: Henry B. Wheatley: A. C. Armstrong & Son............. eee eee eens 
The Poetry of Tennyson: Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D.: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 12mo0..........-2.+.05 


Literary Extracts: 
Character and Comment: Selected from the Novels of W. D. Howells: By Minnie Macoun, 16mo...... 


The Salt-Cellars, Proverbs and Quaint Sayings: Chas. H. Spurgeon: Armstrong, r2m0.............++- 
Poetry of the Month: 
A Few More Verses: Susan Coolidge: Roberts Bros., r6mo, cloth............c0.cceeeeeceeecseeceees 
Between Times: Walter Learned: American Verse Series: F. A. Stokes & Bro., 16mo..............+- 
City Legends: Will Carleton: Illustrated: Harper & Bros., 8vo, cloth..............e0ceeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Songs of Fairy Land: Compiled by Edward T. Mason: Knickerbocker Nugget Series: Putnam........ 
The Wooing of Grandmother Grey: By Kate Tannatt Woods: Lee & Shepard................02eeees 
Political Science : 
An Appeal to Pharaoh: A Radical Solution of the Negro Problem: Fords, Howard & Hulbert......... 
Institute of Economics: A Succinct Text Book: Benjamin Andrews: Silver, Burdett & Co............ 
Monopolies and the People: Charles Whiting Baker: Putnam’s Sons, 12mo, cloth...........-..++++++++ 
The Political Life of our Time: David Nicol: Appleton & Co., 2 vols., 8vo, cloth..........022++000005 


Religious and Philosophical : 
Foreign Missions: Their Place in Pastorate, in Prayer, in Conferences: Rev. A. C. Thompson: Scribner’s. 


Whither?: A Theological Question for the Times: Rev. C. A. Briggs: Scribner’s, r2mo, cloth.......... 
Scientific and Industrial: 
Hypnotism: Its History and Present Development: Fredrik Bjornstrém: Humbolt Pub. Co........... 
Scientific Papers of Asa Gray: Selected by C. S. Sargent: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., 8vo, each... .. 
Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs: Charles Darwin: D. Appleton & Co., cloth...............+ 
The Story of the Bacteria: T. M. Prudden: G. P. Putnam’s Sons..... 22... . cece eee eee eee e eee eeeee 
Travel and Folk Lore ; 
Myths and Folk Lore of Ireland: Jeremiah Curtin: Little, Brown & Co., 8vo, cloth..............-+++6+ 
Personally Conducted: F. R. Stockton: 46 Illus. by J. Pennell, A. Parsons, and others: Scribner, 8vo... 
Russian Pictures: Drawn with Pen and Pencil: Numerous Illustrations, Scribner & Welford, 8vo........ 
Summer Holidays: Travelling Notes in Europe: Theodore Child: Harper's, 8vo, cloth................ 
The Boy Travellers in Mexico: Thomas W. Knox: Harper: Illustrated, 8vo, cloth...........++-++++++ 
The New Eldorado. A Summer Journey to Alaska: Maturin M. Ballou: Houghton, Mifflin & Co....... 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE-SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





Datsies—Frank D, Sherman—Independent 
At evening when I go to bed 

I see the stars shine overhead ; 

They are the little daisies white 

That dot the meadow of the night. 


And often while I’m dreaming so, 
Across the sky the moon will go, 
It is a lady, sweet and fair, 

Who comes to gather daisies there. 


For when at morning I arise, 

There’s not a star left in the skies ; 

She’s picked them all and dropped them down 
Into the meadows of the town. 


A Loup-Garou—Eleanor C. Donnelly—Omaha Bee 
I drink by day, or I drink by night, 

The draught that worketh this loathsome change ; 
I burn with fever, I freeze with fright, 

Yet I yield to the passion strange ; 
And out I go from the sunny rooms, 

From hearts so tender, from friends so true, 
The mountain glens and the forest glooms 

To wander—a Loup-Garou ! 


Over the river, and past the the moor, 
Through the city’s streets I roam and rage 
With all that is gentle, good and pure, 
A ceaseless war to wage. 
* * ** * * 
Once I sat at the blessed feast 
With a fair-haired maid with eyes of blue— 
But now—make way for the howling beast— 
Make way for the Loup-Garou ! 


O white-robed girl, in your garden alone, 
With your rose-wreathed hair and your eyes of light 
Kneel in the dust by the wall of stone, 
And pray for your lover to-night ! 
O God in Heaven! receive her prayer, 
And break these burning fetters in two— 
From this foul Gehenna of black despair 
Deliver the Loup-Garou ! 


Jesste—Eugene Field—Chicago News 
When I remark her golden hair 
Swoon on her glorious shoulders, 
I marvel not that sight so rare 
Doth ravish all beholders ; 
For summon hence all pretty girls 
Renowned for beauteous tresses, 
And you shall find among their curls 
There’s none so fair as Jessie’s ! 


And Jessie’s eyes are, oh! so blue, 
And full of sweet revealings— 
They seem to look you through and through 
And read your inmost feelings ; 
Nor black emit such ardent fires, 
Nor brown such truth expresses— 
Admit it, all ye gallant squires— 
There are no eyes like Jessie’s! 


Her voice (like liquid beams that roll 
From moonland to the river) 

Steals subtly to the raptured soul 
Therein to lie and quiver ; 

Or falls upon the grateful ear 
With chaste and warm caresses— 

Ah, all concede the truth (who hear) ; 
There’s no such voice as Jessie’s! 


Of other charms she hath such store, 
All rivalry excelling, 

Though I used adjectives galore, 
They'd fail me in the telling ; 


But now discretion stays my hand— 
Adieu, eyes, voice, and tresses! 

Of all the husbands in the land 
There’s none so fierce as Jessie’s! 


Out to Old Aunt Mary’s—Jas. Whitcomb Riley 
Wasn't it pleasant, O brother mine! 
In those old days of the lost sunshine 
Of youth,—when the Saturday’s chores were through, 
And the “ Sunday’s wood ”’ in the kitchen too, 
And we went visiting, I and you, 
Out to old Aunt Mary’s? 
It all comes back so clear to-day ; 
Though I am as bald as you are gray— 
Out by the barn lot and down the lane 
We patter along in the dust again, 
As light as the tips of the drips of rain, 
Out to old Aunt Mary’s. 


We cross the pasture, and through the wood 
Where the old gray snag of the poplar stood ; 
Where the hammering red-heads hopped away, 
And the buzzard raised in the open sky 
And lolled and circled as he went by, 

Out to old Aunt Mary’s. 


And then in the dust of the road again ; 
And the teams we met and the countrymen ; 
And the long highways with the sunshine spread 
As thick as butter on country bread, 
And our cares behind, our hearts ahead, 
Out to old Aunt Mary’s. 
I see her now in the open door 
Where the little gourds grew up the sides and o’er 
The clapboard roof,—and her face, Oh! me, 
Wasn't it good for a boy to see ? 
And wasn’t it good for a boy to be 
Out to old Aunt Mary’s ? 
And oh! my brother, so far away ; 
This is to tell you she waits to to-day 
To welcome us. Aunt Mary fell 
Asleep this morning, whispering “ Tell 
The boys to come.” And all is well 
Out to old Aunt Mary's. 


A Quest—Mary A. Townsend—Time 
I have heard of a wonderful island, have you ? 
The fairest and sweetest on earth, some have said, 
Where blossoms the poppy, white, amber and red, 
Where languorous slumbers bring languorous dreams 
To dreamers who lie down by murmuring streams ; 
Where the radiant hours 
Are like exquisite flowers— 
So flooded with fragrance, so wondrous of hue, 
In a mystical island cailed Nothing-to-Do. 


On the shores of this island—they swear it is true— 
From work-a-day worlds not a keel ever grates, 
And Care’s busy hand never knocks at the gates ; 
While sweet-scented winds of each long afternoon 
Set poems of April to music of June, 

And the birds always sing, 

And it always is spring, 
And Lotus fruit grows, but no cypress nor rue, 
In the marvellous island of Nothing-to-Do. 


On the map of my life its vague quest I pursue, 
I’ve searched all the oceans and intimate bays, 
The coast line, indented with years and with days; 
The gulfs and the straits and the furthermost seas, 
For even a glimpse of the birds or the bees, 
Or the fabulous fruits, 
Or the spreading rose-roots, 
Or plains which the somnolent blossoms bestrew, 
In the far-away island called Nothing-to-Do. 
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I have dreamed—have not you ?—of its low-lying lands, 
Its brown, sleepy brooks, of the shadows that pass 
In sandals of silence athwart the lush grass ; 
Of drowsy waves droning upon that fair beach, 
Which ever and always lies just beyond reach ; 
Of its humming-bird hues, 
Of its dawns and its dews, 
Of ripple-kissed shells on the halcyon sands, 
And of life, a perpetual folding of hands! 


It was only a dream—never yet to my view 
Has risen that isle with its forest of palms, 
Its indolent valleys, the odorous calms 
Or opulent groves, and the voice of its deep, 
The voice of an ocean that chants in its sleep; 
Or some morning or night, 
It perhaps was in sight, 
But past it my bark sailed ere captain or crew 
Knew we'd neared the fair island of Nothing-to-Do. 


To its far, chartless borders what hand holds a clew ? 
There toil is unknown, and existence is bare 
Of effort or purpose, of duty or care, 
Of pain or reward, of the thought and the deed ; 
For the intinite breath of life’s infinite need, 
After all, is it sure ? 
Do the false mists allure ; 
Do I but a mirage, a phantom pursue, 
When I seek the famed island called Nothing-to-Do ? 


A Sea Dream—Johnson M’C. Bellows—America 
When crested billows wildly toss 
And laugh through a flowing sea; 
When skimming pinions dip to the floss, 
And winds blow merrily. 
From out of the west the white sails sing 
As they mount each frolicking wave, 
And lightly along, with blithesome song, 
Speeding a wild and happy throng, 
The sea-gulls ride on flapping wing, 
And screech through the deep blue wave. 


Oh, for a life on the surging deep, 
Where winds blow happily, 
And heaving billows wildly sweep 
In playful rhapsody ; 
Where dismal storms but fall and sleep 
In the gurgling lists below, 
And the sea-birds spring with dripping wing, 
Before blowing sails that idly sing 
Sweet flood of ocean’s harmony, 
Contentment’s blissful flow. 


Valley of Lost Hope—/. R. Meader—Boston Transcript 
After James Thompson. 

As I came through the valley thus it was, 

As I came through the valley: All was dark,— 

The glow-worm even ceased to show her spark, 

And to and fro her lover vainly strove 

To find the welcome love-lamp of his love ; 

The stars had lost their way, and back and forth 

Rushed, ’midst the clouds, yet could not find the earth,— 
While I strode on and on, 
Nor knew that Light had gone. 


As I came through the valley thus it was, 
As I came through the valley: Hope was dead, 
And Fear and Hatred filled my soul instead ; 
My heart seemed bursting as I staggered on, 
Cursing at fate that I had e’er been born; 
And o’er my head the owl’s curse, loud and shrill, 
Was caught and echoed on from hill to hill, 
While I passed on and on, 
Nor knew that Hope had gone. 


As I came through the valley thus it was, 
As I came through the valley: Love became 
Unto my soul as nothing but a name; 

My head was bowed upon my heart in grief, 
I clasped my hands and cried to vain relief, 
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But some grim presence seemed to press me down, 
I knew it of my soul that felt its frown, 
While I passed on and on, 
Nor knew that Love had gone. 
As I came through the valley thus it was, 
As I came through the valley : I was wild, 
For Fate had calmly strangled every child 
My soul had given birth to, and I knew 
That when they passed my soul would follow, too; 
I beat my head against the towering wall, 
And battled with each nerve, and strove to call, 
While I moved on and on, 
Nor knew that Soul had gone. 
As I came through the valley thus it was, 
As I came through the valley: Truth at last, 
Like some dread spectre, right before me passed, 
And I beheld myself—a body free— 
A Lightless, Hopeless, Loveless, Soulless me, 
And though I was too weak for wondering, 
I asked myself if I deserved that thing, 
While I strode on and on, 
Though all but life had gone. 
As I came through the valley thus it was, 
As I came through the valley: Light once more— 
Like some white-crested wave that strikes the shore— 
Came through the narrow pass down which I trod; 
I heard a voice, that seemed to come from God, 
Bid me forget the troubles of the past, 
That all would be my own again at last ; 
So I rushed on and on, 
Till night gave way to dawn 
And in my weary arms I held you fast, 
To find the lost new-born. 
Pomegranates—Zitella Cocke—Travellers Record 
Pomegranates sweet and pomegranates sour 
Hang in the red October sun ; 
Nobody knew, when they were in flower 
And their life had just begun, 
Which was the sweet and which was the sour, 
Till they ripened one by one. 
The blooms were hats of cardinal hue 
And trumpets of yellow flame; 
And as the fruits to perfection grew 
Their red-coats were just the same. 
Then the darts of the sun cleft the rinds in two, 
And their deep red hearts burst out to view, 
But till they were tasted, nobody knew 
Where the sweet and the sour came. 
For pomegranate sour is a bitter cheat, 
But a luscious thing is pomegranate sweet ! 
In youth-time’s bright and rosy bower 
A bevy of maidens play ; 
Their fresh young life is just in flower, 
But which is the sweet and which is the sour, 
Pray, who will dare to say ? 
But there will come a day 
When life’s sharp darts 
Will cleave their hearts, 
And taste we must in adversity’s hour, 
Which nature is sweet and which is the sour. 





HH, De La Rochejaqueletn—F. S. Saltus—Pittsburg Bulletin 


At the battle of Chemillé, April 11th, 1793. 
Soldiers! though yonder fiery flood should swallow me, 
I, true, will fight for France, 

And, when you see me for her sake advance, 
Follow me! 
Soldiers! with joy yon deadly squares can thrill me, 
I scorn their sabred might ; 
And, should I turn or waver in the fight, 
Kill me / 
And, should a bullet with their corpses range me, 
And leave me gashed or dead. 
Soldiers ! by God’s Omnipotence o’erhead, 
Avenge me! 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR NOVEMBER, 1889* 





Art and Decoration : 
Building of the Cathedral at Chartres: C. E. Norton: Harper’s. 
Italian Old Masters: Benozzo Gozzoli: W. J. Stillman: Cent. 
Materials for Landscape Art in America: C. H. Moore: Atlan. 
Scene Painting as a Fine Art: J. P. Ritter: Cosmopolitan. 
Biographic and Reminiscent : 
Allston and his Unfinished Picture: C. E. Adams: Atlantic. 
Amiel and Pessimism: Brother Azarias: *Catholic World. 
Archibald Prentice: R. Dunlop: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson: Joseph Jefferson: Century. 
Dr. Holmes at Four-Score: G. W. Cooke: *New Eng. Mag. 
George Cruikshank as Virtuoso: *Temple Bar Magazine. 
Goethe’s House at Weimar: Oscar Browning: Scribner's. 
Holman Hunt: C. T. J. Hiatt: *Illustrations. 
Life and Character of David S. Terry: E. G. Waite: *Overland. 
Lincoln: The Second Inaugural: J.G. Nicolay, J. Hay: Cent. 
Madame Recamier: *Temple Bar Magazine. 
Marie Bashkirtseff : Josephine B. Lazarus: Scribner’s Magazine. 
Marie Bashkirtseff: Sophia Kirk: Atlantic Monthly. 
More About Miss Edgeworth: Miss Thackeray: *Atalanta. 
Phil Sheridan’s First Fight: C. S. Greene: *Overland Monthly. 


Poe’s Cottage at Fordham: John H. Boner: Century Magazine. 


Rabelais: F. Brierley: *Murray’s Magazine. 
Sir Philip Francis: *Temple Bar Magazine. 
Sketch of Prof. John Le Conte: Popular Science Monthly. 
The Latest Life of Steele: Austin Dobson: *Contemporary. 
The Nieces of Mazarin: I.: Hope Notnor: Atlantic. 
Wendell Phillips as an Orator: Carlos Martyn: Forum. 
William Cullen Bryant: R. H. Stoddard: Lippincott’s. 
Botany and Agriculture: 
Popular Flowers: The Dahlia: William Earley; *Illustrations. 
The Decadence of Farming: Joel Benton: Popular Sci. Mo. 
The Generation of Mushrooms: *Illustrations. 
Commerce and Railways : 
Amer. Com, andan Anglo-Continental War: J. R. Soley: Scrib. 
Commerce and War: Frederick Greenwood: *New Review. 
Passenger Agent Service: Isaiah S. Emery: Cosmopolitan. 


The Railways of Scotland: Part 3: W. M. Acworth: *Murray’s. 


Dramatic and Musical : 
A Century of Hamlet: Laurence Hutton: Harper’s Magazine. 
Children in Theatres: Mrs. Jeune: *Eng. Illustrated Mag. 
Dramatic Opinions: Part 2: Mrs. Kendal: *Murray’s Mag. 
Dramatization of Novels: Brander Matthews: *Longman’s. 
Parsifal at Baireuth : Eleanor C. Sellar: *Murray’s Magazine. 
The Best Music for Congregational Singing: A. Young: Cath. W. 
The Violin: Edward Heron Allen: Lippincott’s. 
Theatres, Halls, and Audiences: D. Boucicault: *No. Am. Rev. 
Verdi's “Otello”: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Wagner at Bayreuth: G. Bernard Shaw: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
Educational Discussion : 
Charterhouse School : J. Anderson: *Illustrations. 
Cornell University: Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen : Cosmopolitan. 
Does College Training Pay?: D. R. McAnally: Lippincott’s, 
Education of the Blind and Deaf: C. E. D. Black: *Nat. Rev. 
Small Latin and Less Greek: H. Arthur Kennedy: *Contemp. 
The Cost of Universities: David J. Hill: The Forum. 
The Irish University Question: Justin McCarthy: *Contemp. 
Fiction— Short Stories : 
A Connecticut Yankee in Arthur’s Court: Mark Twain: Cent. 
A Little Village: *Temple Bar Magazine. 
A Pictorial Fate: T. E. Raymond: Belford’s Magazine. 
A Problem in Portraiture: Arlo Bates: Scribner's, 
An Odd Love-Story : Virginia Bioren Harrison : Lippincott’s. 
Crankslinger Skaddle Rides Back to his Youth: Outing. 
Dr. Gabriel’s Experiment : *Temple Bar Magazine, 
Friend Olivia: I.: Amelia E. Barr: Century Magazine. 
Little Patti: J. A. Watson: Belford’s Magazine. 
Master of his Fate: J. MacLaren Cobban: *Blackwood’s Mag. 
Murder in a Dream: *Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Over Rag Wheel Mountain: George H. Worden: Outing. 
Parthenia: A Story: Lucy C. Lillie: Harper’s Monthly. 
Polly Winslow: A Story: John E. Curran: Harper’s Monthly. 
Revealed in a Vision: C. F. Skinner: Belford’s Magazine. 





*Magazines starred are October English periodicals and late 


October numbers of American magazines and reviews. 


The Case of John Van Arsdale: Ernest H. Crosby: Century. 
The Dark Horse: George A. Hibbard : Cosmopolitan Mag. 
The Day at Two Lights: C. P. Wooley: *New England Mag, 
The First Mayor: Octave Thanet: Atlantic Monthly. 

The Haunted Bell: Prof. Hosmer: *New England Magazine. 
The Tale of a Provo’ Marshal: *Overland Monthly. 

The Talking Handkerchief; A Story: T. W. Knox: Harper's, 
Waiting for the *‘ Khiva”: M. Rowan: *Longman’s Magazine. 


Fiction—Serial Stories : 


A Belated Revenge: Robert Montgomery Bird: Lippincott’s. 
A Homeless Love: Violet Fane: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 

A Little Journey in the World: C. D. Warner: Harper's. 

A Rough Shaking: Chapters 1-2: G. Macdonald: *Altantic. 
A Tale of the Incredible: Chaps. 1-4: L. Kip: *Overland. 
Arminell: S, Baring-Gould :- Chaps. 40-45 : *Temple Bar Mag. 
Flycatcher: A Tale of the Hunt Cup: Capt. H. Smart : Outing. 
In God’s Country: D. Higbee: Belford’s Magazine. 

In the Valley: Chaps. 8-11: Harold Frederick: Scribner’s Mo, 
Kirsteen ; Mrs. Oliphant: Chaps. 7-9: *Macmillan’s Mag. 
Lady Baby: Chaps. 33-36: *Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Marooned : W. Clark Russell : 34-37: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Mrs. Fenton: Chaps. 7-9: W. E. Norris: *Longman’s Mag. 
Paul’s Sister: Chaps. 25-27: *Temple Bar Magazine. 

1791—A Tale of San Domingo: E. W. Gilliam: Cath. World. 
Sir Charles Danvers: Chaps. 21-24: *Temple Bar Magazine. 
The Begum’s Daughter : 22-24: Edw. L. Bynner: Atlantic Mo. 
The Bell of St. Paul’s: 23-26: Walter Besant: *Longman’s. 
The Cabin by the Live Oak: 10-16: T. E. Jones: *Overland. 
The ‘‘ Merry Chanter”: Part I: Frank R. Stockton: Century. 
The Minister of Kindrach: Chaps. 7-8: *Murray’s Magazine. 
The Ring of Amasis: Earl of Lytton: *Eng. Ill, Mag. 

The Tragic Muse: 31-33: Henry James: Atlantic Monthly. 
Very Young: ChapterI: Jean Ingelow: *Atalanta. 


Historical Studies 


English View of the Civil War: Wolseley: *No. Amer. Rev. 
Last Days of the Ottoman Empire: John Welsh: Fortnightly. 
New England’s Gift to the Republic: A. D. Mayo: *New Eng. 
Roosevelt’s Winning of the West: Atlantic Monthly. 

Some Romances of the Revolution: E, F. Hayward: Atlantic. 
The French in Canada: Eben G. Scott: Atlantic Monthly. 


Literary Criticism : 


Fiction—Plethoric and Anemic: William Watson: *Nat. Rev. 
John Boyle O’Reilly’s Poetry: Jas. J. Roche: *New Eng. Mag. 
Some of Balzac’s Minor Pieces: George Moore: *Fortnightly. 
The Domain of Romance: Maurice Thompson: The Forum, 
The Grolier Club: Brander Matthews: Century Magazine. 
The New Journalism: T. P. O’Connor, M.P.: *New Review. 
The Seamy Side of Literature: J. K. Wetherill: Lippincott’s. 
What it Costs to Issue Big Newspapers: M. Philips: Lipp. 


Medical and Sanitary - 


A Visit to the ‘‘ Institute Pasteur”: Mrs. A. Tweedie: *Murray’s. 
Curiosity of Longevity: Felix Oswald: Belford’s Magazine. 
Lepers at the Cape: *Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Responsibility in Mental Disease: J. C. Browne: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Elixir: In Science and Romance: W. S. Walsh: Cosmop. 
The Open Door of Quackery: *North American Review. 

The Question of Pure Water for Cities: Wm.C. Conant: Lippinc. 


Military and Naval: 


Ericsson and his ‘‘ Monitor”: C. W. MacCord: *No. Am. Rev. 
Is a Soldier’s Life Worth Saving ?: Capt. Sinclair: *Contemp. 

Lord Wolseley’s Mistakes: Jefferson Davis: *North Am. Rev. 
Naval Education in the Future: G, L. Carden: *No. Amer. Rev. 
Requirements for National Defence: J.C. Kelton: The Forum. 
The Armed Strength of France in 1889: *Fortnightly Review. 

The French Army in Peace: Count Paul Vasili: Cosmopolitan. 
The Mexican Army: Thomas A. Janvier: Harper’s Magazine. 
The Naval Manceuvres of 1889: *Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Two Years of Naval Manceuvres: Col. F. Maurice: *Contemp. 


Miscellaneous Essays : 


In the Old Muniment Room of Wollaton Hall: *New Review. 
Pamela: Hon. Mrs. Anstruther: *Eng. Illus. Mag. 
Presentiments, Visions, and Apparitions: L. A. Dutto: *Cath. W. 
Shakespeare’s Bear-Garden as it is: *Temple Bar Magazine. 
The Age of Gold; *Temple Bar Magazine. 
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The ‘‘ Newness”’: Robert Carter: Century Magazine. 
White and Silent Nuns: Henry W. Lucy: *Eng. Illus. Mag. 
Natural History Sketches : 
Bird Notes: W. Hamilton Gibson: Harper's Magazine. 
Dogs I Have Known: J. W. Steele: Belford’s Magazine. 
English Birds of Prey: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Geographical Distribution in Natural Hist.: W. Seton: *Cath, W. 
Reproductive Power in Animals: Jas. H. Stoller: Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Poetry of the Month: 
A California Sunset: Clarence Urmy: Overland Monthly. 
A Dying Butterfly : Louise Morgan Sill : Century. 
A Problem: Christopher P. Cranch; Atlantic Monthly. 
A Rondeau: Walter Crane: *Eng. Ill. Magazine. 
A Rondeau of Eventide: Meredith Nicholson: Cath. World, 
An Aspiration: Andrew Lang: Scribner’s Magazine. 
Anteros: Edith M. Thomas: Atlantic Monthly. 
At Midnight: Nathan H. Dole: *New England Magazine. 
At the Last: Clara G. Dolliver: *Overland Monthly. 
A Thanksgiving Hymn: S. E. Adams: Century Magazine. 
Clovelly and Tintagel: Aubrey de Vere: Century. 
Ebb and Flow: Anna Vernon Dorsey: Cosmopolitan. 
Epicurus and the Sphinx : *Temple Bar Magazine. 
Hyssop, A Poem: Belford’s Magazine. , 
‘*T am the Beginning and the End”: 


Licymnia: Author of ‘‘ Ionica”: *Murray’s Magazine. 

Love the Crown of Creation: B. R. Bulkeley : Harper’s. 
Madelaine: Barton Hill: Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Mortis Dignitas: Richard E. Burton: Scribner’s Magazine. 
Music Hath Charms: Celia Logan: Belford’s. 

My 71st Year: Walt. Whitman: Century Magazine. 

O Patient Sun: Grace Ellery Channing: *Overland Monthly. 
Ode to a Butterfly : Thomas Wentworth Higginson: Cen‘ury. 
On the South Coast: A. C. Swinburne: *Eng. Ill. Magazine. 


Song of Indian Summer: A Poem: Z. B. Gustafson : Harper's. 


Tellus: Willian R. Huntington: Century Magazine. 

The Bride of Old: William H. Hayne: Lippincott’s, 

The Devil’s Due: E. Nesbit: *Longman’s Magazine. 

The King’s Daughter : Mary L. Henderson : Century Magazine. 


The Luck of the Silver Mine: M.S. Bacon: *Overland Mo. 


The Fohn: Henry Harries: Longman’s Magazine. 

The Peony: Margaret Deland: Century Magazine. 

The River Duddon: Stepping-Stones: W.W. Wordsworth: Harp. 

The Throstle: Lord Tennyson: *New Review. 

The Valley of the Winding Water: C. G. D. Roberts: Century. 

To E. C. S.: Charles Henry Webb: Century Magazine. 

Woods of Warwick: Harriet Prescott Spofford: *Atalanta, 
Political Science: 

A Constitutional Tariff: Jeff. Davis: Belford’s Magazine. 

American Rights in Behring Sea: J. B. Angell: The Forum. 

American State Legislatures: Albert Shaw: *Contemporary. 

Character of Democracy in United States : W. Wilson: Atlantic. 

Imperial Federation League: Wm. Greswell: *National Rev. 

Municipal Control of Gas Works: B. C. Keeler: The Forum. 

No Americans For Us: D. R. Curtis: Belford’s. 

Obstruction in the National House: T. B. Reed: *No. Am. Rev. 

Our Great Philosopher: W. S. Lilly : *Contemporary. 

Public Opinion and the Civil Service: E. L. Godkin: Forum. 

The Crofter’s Commission and Prospects: Blackwood’s. 

The Crown and the Colonies: Edward Salmon: *Nat. Review. 

The Failure of Democracy: Belford’s Magazine. 

The Liberal Party: Lord Brabourne: *Blackwood’s. 

The Triple Alliance, and Italy’s Place in it: *Contemporary. 

The Union or the Dominion: James O’Meara: *Overland. 

Weak Points in Our Indian Empire: Richard Temple : New Rev. 
Religious and Philosophical : 
A Call: V. Rev. T. F. O’Mahony: Cath. World. 
A Century of Catholicity inCanada: F, A. F. McKenna: Cath. W. 
A Study of Modern Religion: Rev. William Barry: Cath. World. 
A Storm-Centre in Theology: Newman Smyth: *No. Am. Rev. 
Cheap Missionaries and Mission Education : “Contemporary Rev. 
Endownment of a Catholic University in Ireland: *Nat. Rev. 
First Catholic Congressin Spain: II.: M. P. Villamil: Cath. W. 
Lessons of a Century of Catholic Education: Cath. World. 
Modern Claims upon the Pulpit: F. W. Farrar: The Forum. 
Our Centenary: A Glance into the Future: Cath. World. 
Religion and Mullions: Margaret F. Sullivan: Catholic World. 
Temporal Power of the Pope: Rev. F.S. Chatard: Cath. World, 
The Genesis of Theosophy: Col. Olcott: *Nat. Rev. 


Literature 


Mrs. J. T. Field: Scrib. 
In the Fall: Poem: Alice R. Mylene: Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
**Is there any Word from the Lord?” J. V. Cheney: Century. 
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Scientific and Industrial : 
Electricity and the Human Body: M. Allen Starr: Scribner's, 
Embossing of Metals: W. A. S, Benson: *Eng. Ill, Mag. 
Industrial Co-operation in England: F.C. Peabody: Forum. 
Sensitive Flames and Sound-Shadows: Prof. Stevens: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Will our Coal Supply ever be Exhausted?: *No. Amer. Rev. 
The Supplanting of Steam: Alvan D. Brock: *Overland. 


Sociological Questions - 
A New Field of Honor: James E, Pilcher: Scribner's. 
Art of Cooking: Edward Atkinson: Popular Science Monthly. 
Brotherhoods of the Poor: Ven. Archdeacon Farrar: *Murray’s. 
Charitable Work in Spanish Prisons: L. B. Binsse ; Cath. World. 
Chicago’s Candidacy for the World’s Fair: Cosmopolitan. 
Co-operative House-Keeping in Tenements: E. Bisland: Cosmo. 
Eastern Women : Horace Victor: *Fortnightly Review. 
English Girlhood: Mrs. Molesworth: *Eng. Ill. Monthly. 
Is the Human Body a Storage Battery ?: H.C. Kirk: Pop.Sci. Mo. 
Israelite and Indian: Garrick Mallery: Popular Science Monthly. 
Old & New Methods in Zoélogy: M.H. de L, Duthiers: Pop. Sci. 
Plain Words on the Woman Question: Grant Allen: *Fortn, 
Progress and the Post: Don M. Dickinson: *No. Amer. Rev. 
The British Workman: G. Rome Hall: *National Review. 
The Ethics of the Drink Question: Jas. Runciman: *Contemp. 
The Great Strike : Cardinal Manning, John Burns: *New Rev. 
The Labor Problem: Alfred Jury: Belford’s Magazine. 
The Labor Problem: D. F. Schloss: *Fortnightly Review. 
The Lucayan Indians: Prof. W. K. Brooks: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Money Value of a Human Life: J. M. Holcombe: *N.A, Rev. 
The Owners of the United States: T. G. Shearman: Forum. 
The Problems of Modern Society: Wm. C. Langdon; Century. 
Types of American Women: Hjalmar H. Boyesen: Forum. 
Tyranny of Labor Organizations : Austin Corbin: *N, A. Rev. 
Warning of the English Strikes: Henry George: *No. Am. Rev. 
Women and Tobacco: J. D. Hunting: *National Review. 


Speech and Handwriting : 


Handwriting and Writers: William S, Walsh: Lippincott’s. 
Sir Morell Mackenzie: Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
Cath. World. 


Speech and Song : 
Shakespeare’s Handwriting : Appleton Morgan : 


Sport and Recreations : 


’ 


A Country Horse Race: ‘‘ Greystone”: Outing. 

Lobsters and Lobster Pots: John Z. Rogers: Outing. 

Our Four-Footed Friends: ‘‘ Borderer”: Outing. 

Squirrel Hunting: Ed. Cummings, Charles S, Smith : Outing. 
Stables of the Queen of England: C. S. Pelham-Clinton: Cosmo, 
The Art of Shooting: T, E. Kebbel: *Blackwood’s Magazine, 
The Development of Football : A Yale Graduate: Outing. 

The Orange Athletic Club: Newell B. Woodworth : Outing. 
Wild Ducks and Duck-Decoying: J. Watson: *National Rev. 
With Bass and Tarpon in Florida: O. A. Mygatt ; Outing. 


Travel and Adventure : 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Oporto: Oswald Crawfurd : *New Rev. 
A Hot Wave in Southern California: S. W. Weitzel: *Overland, 
A Scholastic Island: J. Theodore Bent: *Macmillan’s Mag, 
A Student of Salamanca: William Henry Bishop: Scribner’s. 
A Turkish Land-Grabber: Vincent Caillard: *Murray’s Mag. 
Adventures in Eastern Siberia: George Kennan: Century. 
African Development—The Soudan: Sir Samuel Baker: *Fortn, 
Among the Apaches: A, G. Tassin: *Overland Magazine. 
Among the Basques and Navarrese: John Heard, Jr.: Outing. 
At Grande Anse: Lafcadio Hearn: Harper’s Monthly. 
Canada and the Jesuits: Goldwin Smith : *Macmillan’s Mag. 
Ceylon: Sir J. F. Dickson: *Eng. Illus, Magazine. 

Europe in Persian Eyes: S. G. W. Benjamin: *No. Am. Rev. 
In the Forests of Navarre: Rev. John Verschoyle : *Fortnight. 
In the Whirlpools of the Colorado Caiion: E. A, Reynolds: Cosm, 
India Under the Queen: Frank G. Carpenter : Cosmopolitan, 
Looking Back in Yarrow: J. B. Selkirk: *Blackwood’s, 
Nashville: A. S. Colyar: *New England Magazine. 

On the Wallibi, New Zealand: A. A. H.: *Illustrations. 

Our West African Possessions: H.R. Fox Bourne: *Gentleman’s, 
Progress in China: R. S. Gundry: *Fortnightly Review. 
Russian Characteristics: E. B. Lanin: *Fortnightly. 

Street Life in Madrid: Susan N, Carter: Century Magazine, 
Tarry at Home Travel: Edw. E. Hale: *New England Mag. 
The Republic of Colombia : Ricardo Becerra: Harper's. 

The Shah’s Impressions of Europe: Prof. Vambéry : *New Rev. 
The Winter Camp: Pictures of the Far West: M. H, Foote: Cent, 
Where Emin Is: Col. H. G. Prout (Baroud Bey): Scribner's, 
Whitechapel : Rev. Samuel A. Barnett: *New Review. 

York; Richard Wheatley : Harper’s Monthly. 
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Nineteenth Century -4.50 .50 
50 
50 
oo 


He 


Te 


4 
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Teachers’ Institute ......... M 
Western School Journal....M 


ELECTRICITY AND 


American Engineer 
Electric Current...... ..... . 
Books AND LITERARY CriTICIsM__ | Electrical Review A 
Electrician and Elect. Eng..M 
Engineer BW 
Engineering and Min. Jour.W 
Engineering News. WwW 
EE Serre | 
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CHANICS 


5.50 


Quarterly Review .............. 7. 50 
Scottish Review 
INC des tchigsb:tsac discs dss exer 4.00 


al 


4 
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American r 6.00 
American Bookmaker....... N 
National Stockman American Bookseller........) 
New England Homestead .. 

Ohio Practical Farmer V 
Orange County Farmer .... 
Orange Judd Farmer 

Orchard and Garden. weal 
Our Country Home......... 
Pacific Rural Press......... 
Popular Gardening 

Practical Farmer. 

Prairie Farmer. 

Rural Home 

Rural New Yorker 

Seed-time and Harvest...... 
Southern Cultivator ........ M 
Southern Farm............- M 
Texas Farm and Ranch . 
Thrifty Farmer... ... 

True’s Farming World.. 

Vick’s Illustrated Magazine.M 1.25 
Western Farmer M_.so 


(aS These are the lowest combination “ican prices known—Consider what you pay now and what you can save by this fist! 


Book Chat 

300k Fiend 
200k Lover 
300k _. 


on ne) 


Mechanical News......... Ss M 
Mechanics 

Power and Steam........... M 
Power and Transmission. ...M 
Railroad Gazette WwW 
Railroad and Eng. Jour..... M 
Western Electrician WwW 
Western Machinist 


FASHION AND Denes REVIEWS 


American Fashion Review. .M 8.00 
American Tailor M .00 
Bazar Dressmaker 

Cloak and Suit Review...... N 
Clothier and Furnisher...... M 
Delineator M 
Demorest’s Fashion Journ..M 
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ibrary Journal 

Literary News 

Literary World. 

Nation 
ar M 
Publisher’s Weekly 

U. S. Gov. Pub. Catalogue. = 
Western Journalist.........) 
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Reg. Price Our 

, Price. Both. Price | F Price, Baus, Price, Piss, Roth. Poles. 
Demorest’s Illust. Mag..... M 2.00 5.00 3-75 | Our Little sesseeese 4 M 1.50 4-50 3.50 | Unitarian Review.... ..... W 3.00 6.00 4.50 
Domestic Monthly..........M 1.50 4-50 Serre W 1.50 4-50 it CM. saacedekean deans W 1.50 4-50 3.50 
pe tooo SR . 2.00 = 3-75 a Sdlicase sen ‘veoees M 1.00 4-00 ek, ee W 2.50 5.50 4.00 

ion and Fancy...... -M 3.00 -00 4-50 anta C Raines woneenayae W 2.00 5.00 3-75 | Universalist Quarterly..... Q 2.00 5.00 3-75 
Fashion Bazar....... .. .-M 3.00 6.00 4.50 | St. Nicholas..............- M 3.00 6.00 G0 I eis 5 pa cn-5 nse W 3.00 6.00 4.50 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.......M 2.00 5.00 3-75 | Sunday School Magazine.. .M_—_.50 3.50 3.00 , Western Christian Advocate.W 2.20 5.20 3.85 
OE re M 2.00 5.00 3-75 | Sunshine...................M = .75 3-75 S Biih SE ernne-+ 60 igce tev nod W 1.00 4.00 3-25 
Hatper's Basar. ..0..0.000 W 4.00 7.00 5.25 | Treasure Trove......... ...M 1.00 4.00 9.05 | COS TOO... ccccccoces W 2.50 5.50 4.00 

ournal of Fashion . -M 8.00 11.00 9.85 | Weed AME... .< 00000000 M 2.40 5.40 4-50 7 
dies’ Journal M 1.00 4.00 3.25 | Young Men of America... W 2.50 5.50 4.00 SANITATION AND HYGIENE 
Liana a paeknbann 3.50 6.50 6.00 ey PG cprccsncenes | 1.00 4.00 3.00 a of Hygiene ,.... -.M_ 2.00 5.00 3-75 
agi 2.00 5.00 3-75 tL incrnadmsonveses 64 } 1.00 4.00 en __ earns M 1.50 4.5 3. 
— ve gazine . - M 1.00 4.00 3.25 | Youth’s Companion ........ W 1.75 4-75 3-50 | Dr. Foote’s Health Month..M = 4 aa 
oung Ladies’ Jour. ( ng.). -M 4.00 7.00 5-75 L P Good Health. . ..M_ 1.00 4.00 3-25 
HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL EGAL UBLICATIONS —_ 2 Janson of Health....M 1.00 4.00 3-25 
4 Albany Law Journal ....... oe 8. 6. RR SOND. 50. cacentes ..M_ 1.00 4.00 3-25 
Genealog. and Biog. Record.Q 2.00 5.00 3.75 | American te Ragie.. ee M tee en eX Herald of Health ..........M 1.00 4.00 3.25 
Iowa Historical Record. ....Q 1.00 4.00 3.25] American LawReview...B M 5.00 8.00 6.50 Journal of Health ..........M 1,00 4.00, 3.25 
Magazine of Amer. Hist....M 5.00 8.00 6.50 Canada Law Journal...... SM_ 5.00 8.00 6.50 a of Heredity......... Q 1.00 4.00 3.25 
Magazine of Western Hist..M 4.00 7.00 5.25 | Chicago Law Journal....... M 3.00 6.00 4.50] p@Ws of Life ....... .......M 1.00 4,00 3.25 
Maine Hist. & Gen, Rec....Q 3.00 6.00 4.50} Digest.......... sseeeeeees W 5.00 8.00 6.50 Phrenological Journal.......M 2,00 5.00 3.75 
New Eng. Hist. & G. Rec...Q 3.00 6.00 4.50] Green Bag...........-.+++- M 3.00 6.00 4.50 Sanitarian..... ......++.+; -M 4.00 7.00 5,00 
a gg a 3.00 6.00 4.75 | fosumanee Law Journal..... W 5.00 8.00 6.50 oe a ceeceeccesers 5 a 1.2 86§¢-0 3-25 
ode Island Hist. Mag....Q 2.00 5.00 3.75} Legal Adviser.:............ W 3.00 6.00 4.50 ny Ser sccecese sees sco 6§0S = 39S 
. iS Be OS are - W 2.20 5.20 6.75 GA’ 

HOME AND GENERAL READING Medico-Legal journal .. ... M 3.00 6.00 oan SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION 
Ric irate since +dqasees W 3.00 6.00 4.50 New York Court Journal + W 2.50 5-5° 4.00 American Asslyst........ Sut. res he 
Arkansaw Traveller......... a coe 5.00 3.50 a York Law Journal..... Ww 7-00 10.00 8.00 a " homical Jour. .B - 3-00 6.00 4.50 
Arthur's Home Magazine...M 2.00 5.00 3.75 | Northwestern Reporter..... W 5.00 8.00 6.50 | eee ee ecology. — 3 a 
Sallen’s Menthiy..-........ M t.s0 43.9 3.59 Virginia Law Journal....... W 5.00 8.00 6,00 —_ pet of Psy yA 2 5.00 8.00 6.50 
ee ea W 2.50 7 t y oe eee ee a ee 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, . M 24 es es MEDICAL AND SURGICA a as FR ie 6m Oe 
Chautauquan...... ........M 2.00 5,00 4.25 | Alienist and Neurologist..... 5.00 8.00 6.50 ae pen “5 tpatebaaite a. SS ee 
Denver Commonwealth.....W 4.00 7.00 5.25 | American Homeeopathist...M 2.00 5.00 3.75 | Canadian Ent se = eee M | oe 
Detroit Free Press....... .. W 1.00 4.00 3.25| Amer. Journal of Insanity. ¥ 1.25 4.25 3-30 | Canadian M “4 ‘t sve on! "'M ———. S| ae 
Drake’s Magazine ..........M_ 1.00 4.00 3.25 | Amer, Journal of Obstetrics.M 5.00 8.00 6.50 ee ane Se wey oe — 
Eclectic Magazine.......... M_ 5.00 8.co 6.75 | Am. Jr. of Ophthalmology..M 3.00 6.00 4.50 — ray —— ee. B 4 — oe i 
Epoch ..... sess sW 4.00 7.00 ~—§,00/ Amer. Medical Digest......M 2.00 5.00 3.75 lous. of Frankliol seansnsoes mp <. 4 
Family Story ‘Paper REOESey W 3.00 6.00 4.59 | Amer. Medical Journal..... M 2.00 5.00 3.75] Jour. of M ce aap M on4 a lle 
Fireside Companion........ W 3.00 6.00 4.50} Annals of Surgery.......... M 5.00 8.00 6.50] Tour, of NY log "70. Soc’y. — fo ee 
Frank Leslie’s Pop. Month..M 3.00 6.00 4.50 | Archives of Gynacology....M 3.00 6.00 4.50] Microsco icro. Soc'y. N 1.00 4.00 3.25 
Frank Leslie’s Weekly...... W 4.00 7.00  5.00/ Archives of Pediatrics ...... M 3.00 6,00 4.50 fae es ly t and Oologist..M — 2. ca 
Golden Era.... .......... M 3.00 6.00 4.50} Boston Med. & Surg. Jour..W 5.00 8.00 6.50 | p, gist and Oologis ao ae: ae 
pine sae = BO M | Chi IR \ 5° | Popular Science Monthly .. .M_ 5.00 8.00 6.00 
an Weekly ndeeeeia a 2 = 4-50 3-50 } — ee - Ho] pnd ~ 3-25 | Popular Science News...... M 13.00 4.00 3.25 

s Weekly...... .. ‘ J ‘ een } ; ’ . >ractical W 
Lend a Hand............... M 2.00 5.00 3.75 | Gaillard’s Medical Journal..M 5.0c¢ 8.00 #44 ee neseqasriclopasagenee br <a: fase 
Littell’s Living Age........ W 8.00 11.00 9.00; Hahnemannian Monthly....M 3.00 6.00 _ 4.5°| School of Mines Quarterly. ..O o> tan. ae 
Magazine of Poetry......... 2 2.00 §.00 3.50} Homeeopathic Physician... "M 2.50 5.50 4.50| Sci ruasaniiessiaanetted ‘Ww 4°" — 3-75 
Munsey’s Weekly......... W 5.00 8.00 6.75 | Index Medicus............. M 10.00 13.00 10.25 Selene Observer .........., M eo _— 
New England Magazine....M 3.00 6.00 4.50| Internat. Jour. of Surgery..M 3.00 6,00 4.50 Scientifi pe eeerrrrne W 7 = a 
New Englander ........... M 3.00 6.00 4.50| Jour. of Cutaneous Diseases.M 2.50 5.50 4.00| Scient ‘fe ye Noon Suppl. .W ape Po — 
New York Ledger.......... W 3.00 6.00 4.75 | Jour. of Inebriety. .. ...... ? 2.00 §.00 3.75] Si ‘de iM oo M eS 
New York Weekly.......... W 3.00 6.00 4.75 iene of Materia Medica....M 1.00 4.00 3.25 | Signs of the Times... oe. La sae 
Norristown Herald..... ... W 2.00 5.00 3.75] Massachusett’s Med. Jour..M 1.00 4.00 3.25 Weer yd aE a Sei atiet | N ee pe 3°75 
eg - “ent EINE: . 1.50 4.50 3.50 + 009%. s048 M 1.00 4.00 3.25 _ S yeas We <i ys sage —_ 
nce a Week..........++++5 3.60 6.60 4.75] Medical Age............ «SM _ 1.00 .00 2 OCIETY EEKLY |}OURNALS 
Peck’s San.....-..+ss0sce0e W 2.00 5,00 3.75 Medical Analectic.......... W 2.50 +n 4 Boston B Vv J 
San Francisco Argonaut....W 4.00 7.00 5.00 ae M 1.00 4.00 3.25 Bos wns } resin —- wa oo wa ae 
San Francisco Newsletter...W 5.00 8.00 6.50 Medical Classics....... .. 1.00 4,00 3.25 — es gag cubed: . 4-75 3.60 
Saturday Night ............ W 3.00 6,00 4.50 | Medical Herald..... ....... 2,00 5.00 3-75 ere ie ‘we. Ges... . oe > Baad —_— 
St. Louis Magazine .. ... .M 1.50 4.50 3.50] Medical Journal........ 5.00 8.00 6.50 enon Satusdag Eve. Ges...W 3.99 6.99 §.00 
Waverley ew glial - so <a> | ge | ed eed ............ a a. 2 pa Boston Sunday Times....... Ww 2.00 5.00 3-75 
Woman's World ........... M 3.50 6.50 5.00| Medical Times ............. 3-00 6.00 4.50 Senenge See, Ne, Sane... 9.90 pe 3°75 
Yankee Blade... .......... W 2.00 5,00 3.75 | N. A. Journal Homeopathy. M 3.00 6.00 4.50 a7 a ae Sagsearsooes ~ pee See 4m 
Obstetric Gazette........... . 3.00 6.00 4.50 H echt a oa 4 — ““ 3-75 
HOUSEHOLD JOURNALS St. Louis Med. & Surg. Jr..M 2.00 5.00 weed none} ee 7, 5 ee 
g- 5 3-75 | Home Journal (B Ww 
Advance Courier. ... ..... M 50 93.50 3-00 Therapeutic Gazette........ M 2.00 5-00 = 3-75 | Oakland oa reiki V 2.59 3.50 ¢.00 
“5 . %. agraph......... “5 . .00 
y omen Home Magazine. - 1.00 4.00 3.25 REFERENCE AND REVIEW Pittsburgh Bulletin......... 2.00 5.00 0 
Coreage Hearth eM xo 3:32 3:93] Amer. Notes and Queries...W 3.00 6.00 4.40| Town Topics (W.VJ.ccW 400 peo 3.00 
Daughters of America......-M .75 3.75 3.15 ee and Queries.......... . 1.00 4.00 3.25] Truth 0 Bedoccvcce . = = = 
orcas Magazine........... M . é ROOTES «+= -cvvecevoverocceed %.00 4.00 . F ne’s News ...+.....5 ¢ 
uaeee ook peneeen = 3-50 = Ghahespentions........ “a aa ca co Yenowine’s News........... W 2.00 5.00 3-50 
Good Housekeeping ... .BW 2.50 5.50 4.00 SPECULATIVE AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
Happy Hours Magazine..S M 1.00 4.00 3.75 RELIGIOUS JOURNALS Banner of Light.. W 3.00 6.00 ° 
Home Magazine............ a oe | eee W 3.00 6.00 4.50] Boston Inv restigator. . a wane ped 6.00 ri 
Home Maker...............M 2.00 5.00 3.75 | American Hebrew.......... W 3.00 6.00 4,00] Carrier Dove............... W 2.50 5.50 4.00 
ET W 1.00 8 4.00 3.25 | Andover Review... ....... M 4.00 7.00 5.25 | Christian Science........... M 1.00 4.00 3 “25 
Household.... .............-M 1.10 4,10 9.06 | RVG BED oc cclovocsccvese W 2.50 5.50 4.00| Free Thinker’s Magazine...M 2.00 5.00 3-75 
Household Pilot ........... M_ .50 3.50 3.00] Baptist Review.............. ¢ 2.50 5.50 4.00] Free Thought ............. 'W 2.00 5.00 3.75 
Household Visitor.......... M_ .50 3.50 3.00] Baptist Teacher ............ N -50 3.50 3.00] Internat. Christ. Sci. Mag.. M 2.00 5.00 3.75 
Se M 1.00 4.00 3-25 | Bibliotheca Sacra........... 9 3.00 6.00  4.50| Journal of Spec. Philos.... v 3.00 6.00 4-50 
Illus. Household Magazine..W 1.00 4.00 3-25 | Buffalo Christian Advocate..W 2.00 5.00 3-75 | Monroe’s Iron-Clad Age.... 2.50 5.50 4.00 
pool } ne Enaetins ‘" * 1.00 4.00 3.25 comune eevee Sccemiueeale W 3.20 6.20 4.75 | Nationalist..........+....++ M 1.00 4.00 3.25 
ies’ Home Companion. .50 3.50 3-00] Catholic World............. M 4.00 .00 50 | New Era...... ..ccseeseree . r ! 
Ladies’ Home Journal ...... M .50 3.50 3.00] Central Christian Advocate.W } as 4 New Ideal ....... M - pod ; pa Hie 
Ladies’ Hom MM \ 3-75 | NEW Ideal .....ceeeeeeveees q ° 4- 3-25 
me Magazine... M_ 1.00 4.00 3.25 | Christian at Work.......... W 3.00 6.00 4.50] Open Court..............5. W 2.00 5.00 3-75 
Modern Priscilla ........... M .50 3.50 3.00] Christian Herald ........... W 1.50 4.50 3.50| Path......... ...ssseeceeee M 1.50 4.50 3.50 
New England Fireside..... M 2.00 5.00 3-75 | Christian Intelligencer...... W 2.65 5.65 4.10 | Pomeroy’s Adv. Thought...M_ 1.00 4.00 3.25 
Our Home and Fireside Mag. | 1.00 4.00 3.25] Christian Leader........... W 2.50 5.50 4.00| Religio-Philosoph. Journal..W 2.50 5.50 4.00 
Parlor and Kitchen......... .50 3.50 3.00] Christian Register.......... W 3.00 6.00 4.50] Secular Thought........... W 2.00 5.00 3.75 
Practical Housekeeper ‘75 3-75. +=: 3-45 | Christian Standard.......... W 3.50 4.90 93.90 | Standard,..... .. ssscccoce W 2.50 5.50 4.00 
io ere 1.00 4.00 3.25] Christian Statesman........ W 2.00 5.00 3.75 | Truth Seeker..... ......... W 3.00 6.00 4.50 
Le A s Fireside Visitor.S M 1.00 4.00 3.25 | Christian Thought .... .. BM 2.00 5.00 3.75 | Twentieth Century......... W 2.00 5.00 3.75 
oman’s Illustrated World.W 2.50 5.50 4.00} Christian Union ... ....... W 9.60 6.00 4. 95 | VOCS ceesc nce cvce cosvcces W 1.00 4.00 3.25 
Woman's Magazine......... M 1.00 4.00 3.25 | Church Union....... ...... M 1.00 4.00 3.25 S r 
Woman’s Work.. ........ M_.so 3.50 3.00 carne: eo icetnneeee oe 3.50 72 5.00 m riod AND popes 
i esee seeees 3.00 -00 4.50 | American Angler..... ..... .00 6.00 -50 
Humor, WIT AND SATIRE Donahoe's Magazine........M 2.00 5.00 3.75 | American Athlete... .... tie oe 0 aoe 
Re AT apie: W 2.00 5.00 3.95 Evangelist . ............++. W 3.00 6.00 4.50] American Checker Review.S 2 1.50 4.50 3.50 
eS eres W 2.00 5.00 3.75 Examiner... ...-..+..+++6 W 2.00  §.00 3.75 | American Field ............ 5.00 8.00 6.§0 
a i ete abana M so (3.90 oid Freeman's cae cerseenam W 3.00 6.00 4.50| Bicycling World..... ..... Ww Z.00 4.00 3,25 
Judge ae ae W s00 8.00 6.00 CE Mat csansespecens W_ 2.00 5.00 3.75] Breeder and Sportsman..... W 5.00 8.00 6.50 
aa 39> W $00 eas + yee Hebrew Journal ...... .... W 2.50 5.50 4.00 | Canadian Sportsman .... .W 4.00 7.00 5.25 
Light AC a ae a ata W 2.00 5.00 3.75 | Licrald and. Presbytr........ 7 3-90 6.90 §.00 a ag Chess Chronicle ..W 3.00 6.00 4.50 
— er on z ome Missionary......... .} y 3.60 9.00 1 CIE nics scsccenvnescesed M_.so 3.50 .0o 
Plunder  SSyetanbaaPaes nak ee ond ts ee, aan: ot seein —§ 3-00 600 4.50 ee Fancier’s Guide ....... M 1.00 4,00 5.0 
a Sage eahior W 5.00 $e é. us. Christian Weekly .... 2.50 5.50- 4.00] Forest and Stream. ....... W 4.00 7.00 5.25 
Texas ape nina W 4.00 9.00 saab Independent......... ..... W_ 3.00 6.00 4-75 | Fur, Fin and Feather ....B M_ 2.50 5.50 4.00 
Rae CREE W 4.00 7.08 <2  ooriad VO a 5.50 eer ae 7-00 5.25 
Wasp ios tees w sm be Ee eo Messenger...... _W 4.00 7.00  5.25/| International Chess Mag....M 3.00 6.00 4.50 
] P : evens Saver. sonekes A 2.50 a ae” eer 1M 3-00 6,00 4.00 
UVENILE ERIODICALS CMOTAN 2... cece ecess ginted 3.00 6.00 4-50 SE thi cara dddisce acess sew Ww 00 6.00 . 
aeaihisns ti w Miss’y Review of the World. - 2.00 5.00 3-75 | Reins and Whip........ ... M po 5.00 4 
- Ribiss: sender = 2.00 5.00 3.75 | Moravian ...............00. 2.00 5.00 3.75 | Sail and Paddle............. M 1.00 4.00 3.25 
ap ehaNeneen oaews 3.00 6.00 4.50] National Baptist.......... W 2.00 00 Shooti d Fishi W 
Babyland M 5. 3-75 ooting and Fishing. ...... 1.50 4.50 3.50 
sei iin a lebiscteakl 50 350 3.00 . Christian Advocate..W 2.00 00 , Spirit of i W 
Donat Mow Cask w 5. 3-75 | Sp the Times.......... 5.00 8.00 6.50 
ry ° Xe 2.50 5.50 4.00 N. Y. Christian Advocate...W 2.50 .50 .oo | Sporting and Theat. Jo Ww 
Chautauqua Y. F. aera 1,00 400 3.25 | Observer......... W 4 os : . : 2 Sporting Life , OW as he Hi 
Children’s Friend........... 1.50 4.50 9-90 | Peesbytersiae ...cccccce coc: WwW 2.65 6 — Ss oom. = epaeneRaad., W 2. : ge ~ 
Golden Days os 1 . 5.65 4. porting Times ............ 2.00 §.00 3.75 
g Bitrseoesn ness Opes 3- .00 4.50 | Presbyterian Review.. ..... 3-00 6.00 4.50] Sporting World............. W 1.50 4-50 3-25 
rowing Youth............. se ee) ee 2.50 oo | Sportsma WwW 
Harper's Young People.... W 2.00 5.00 3-75 | Sunday School Tim WwW ; +4 - —... ae Ae oa 
ths Monent Wenee.34 son — 75 | Taber are . 2.00 §.00 3.75 eek’s Sport........cccccee W 4.00 7.00 5.25 
F ’ 3-25 __ RS ee ee es V 2.50 5.50 4.00] Wheelman’s Gazette........ M .50 3.50 3.00 
("Postmasters are agents for the $3.00 subscription to Current Literature, but all combination orders must come from subscriber direct, 
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NEWSPAPER COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTION LIST 








The special attention of subscribers is called to this representative list of newspapers. The Sunday editions of the great journals 
of the country in combination with Current Literature, is the best value for the money known. The list given is necessarily limited, but 
we undertake to make a combination price with any daily, weekly, or Sunday newspaper or Trade Journal in the United States or Canada, 
on this general basis: Add to the vegu/ar subscription price of the journal, or list of journals, desired, $3.00 for Current Literature, 
deduct 15 per cent. and send us the balance. No order taken for less than a year. No newsdealers supplied. Subscriptions to any 
address to begin at any time. Terms cash with the order. Sce periodical list for instructions in remitting. First column gives regular 
price, second column combination price with Current Literature. Address, The Current Literature Publishing Co., 30 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Reg. Combi- Reg. Combi- Reg. Combi- 
Price. nation. Price. nation. Price. nation. 
Alabama—Birmingham Age-HeraldW 1. 3-40 Springfield Republican.........W 1. 3-40 Evening edition only 3.50 50 
Daily edition only...... gece SOs 11,00 Daily including Sunday. . 9.25 Rochester Post-txpress....,.... 1.00 10 
Sunday edition only 2,00 +25 Sunday edition only a 4-25 Daily edition 5.00 
Mobile Evening Blade -40 Springfield Union 3.40 | North Carolina—Raleigh News....W 1.25 
Daily edition only 65 Daily edition only 7.65 Daily edition only 7.00 
fobile Register Michigan—Detroit Evening News..W 3-40 | Okzo—Cincinnati Gazette..... 1,00 
Daily edition only Daily including Sunday, 6.80 Daily including Sunday 14.00 
Arkansas—Arkansas Democrat.... Sunday edition only........ . 3.80 Sunday edition only........... 2.00 
Daily edition only...... ..... Detroit Free Press. ............ Cincinnati Enquirer W 2.15 
Arkansas Gazette Daily including Sunday. Daily including Sunday, 14,00 
Daily edition only Sunday edition only........... Sunday edition only. .... .... 2,00 
Sunday edition only Detroit Tribune Cleveland Leader. V 1.00 
California—Los Angeles Herald... Daily including Sunday Morning including Sunday.... 12.00 
Daily edition onl Sunday edition only....... ... Sunday edition only 2.00 
Sacramento Record-Union Minnesota—Minneapolis Journal,..,D Evening edition only...., e-e+- 6,00 
Daily edition only Minneapolis Tribune....... eee Cleveland Plain Dealer, ... ...W 1.00 
San Francisco Chronicle... Daily including Sunday Morning including Sunday.... 
Daily including Sunday Sunday edition only Sunday edition only 
Sunday edition only St. Paul Globe Toledo Bee 
San Francisco Eve. Bulletin.... Daily including Sunday Daily edition only 
Daily edition only Sunday edition only........... Toledo Blade 
San Francisco Evening Report.. St. Paul Pioneer Press W Daily edition only 
Daily edition only Daily including Sunday Oregon—Portland Oregonian 
San Francisco Examiner Sunday edition only Daily including Sunday 
Daily including Sunday Mississippi—Vicksburg Herald Sunday edition only 
Sunday edition only Jaily edition only Pennsylvania—Phil’a Bulletin 
Colorado—Denver Republican....... Missouri—Kansas City Philadelphia Call 
Daily including Sunday. ..... Daily including Sunday Daily edition only 
Rocky Mountain News. .......V Sunday edition only.... Philadelphia Inquirer 
Daily including Sunday Kansas City ‘Times Philadelphia Item 
Connecticut—Danbury News Daily including Sunday Daily edition only 
Daily edition Sunday edition only. ......... Sunday edition only 
Hartford Courant St. Louis Globe-Democrat Philadelphia North American..,D 
Daily edition only Daily including Sunday Philadelphia Press Ww 
Hartford Ti Sunday edition only Daily including Sunday 
Daily edition only St. Louis Post-Dispatch...... ‘ Sunday edition only 
New Haven Palladium Daily including Sunday. Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Daily edition Sunday edition only Philadelphia Record....... . ...5 
Delaware—Wilmington Every Eve. W St. Louis Republic Daily edition only 
Daily edition only Daily including Sunday Philadelphia Times 
Florida—' \orida Times-Union Sunday edition only Daily including Sunday 
Daily edition only.. Nebraska—Omaha Bee Sunday edition only 
Georgia—Atlanta Constitution Evening edition only. ‘ Pittsburg Commercial Gazette..W 
Daily including Sunday..... : Morning including Sunday.... Daily edition only 
Sunday edition only.......... Sunday edition onl Pittsburg Dispatch 
Savannah Sseaier News New Hampshire—Concord Monitor W Daily including Sunday 


Daily including Sunday. ..... 
Idaho—Idaho Statesman 
Daily including Sunday..... : 
Lllinois—-Chicago Herald. ......... WwW 
Daily including Sunday. ..... 
Sunday edition only 
Chicago Inter-Ocean 
Daily including Sunday. ..... 
Sunday edition only 
Chicago Mail, Daily edition 
Chicago News, Weekly edition, .. 
Daily edition only 
Chicago Times, Weekly edition... 
Daily including Sunday 
Sunday edition onl 
Chicago ‘I'mbune, Sunday only... . 
Daily including Sunday 
Indiana—I\ndianapolis News........ D 
Indianapolis Sentinel 
Daily including Sunday... 
Sunday edition only 
Jowa—Iowa State Register 
Daily including Sunday, ..... 
Sunday edition only 
Kansas—Leavenworth Times 
Daily edition only 
Topeka Capital Commonwealth. W 
Daily including Sunday...... 
Kentucky——Louisville Courier-Jour. W 
Daily including Sunday....... 
Sunday edition only 
Louisiana—-New Orleans Picayune, W 
Daily including Sunday 
Sunday edition only 
New Orleans Times-Democrat..W 
Daily including Sunday 
Sunday edition only 
Maine—Portland Transcript 
Maryland—Baltimore American ... 
Daily including Sunday 
Sunday edition only 
Baltimore Herald 
Daily including Sunday 
Sunday edition only 
Baltimore Sun 
Daily edition only 
Massachusetts—Boston Advertiser,.W 
Daily edition only 
Boston Globe 
Daily including Sunday. 
Sunday edition only.... . ... 
Boston Herald, Daily edition only. 
Sunday edition only 
Boston ees 
Daily edition only 
Boston Post 
Daily edition only 
Boston ‘Transcript 
Daily edition only 
Boston ‘Traveller 
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Sunday edition only..... ... Ae 
Pittsburg Leader, Sunday only.... 
Daily including Sunday 
Pittsburg Post 
Daily edition only........ r 
FUDGE FIER i665 over eines Ss 
Daily including Sunday 
Rhode Island—Providence Journal..W 
Daily including Sunday 
Sunday edition only 
Providence ‘lelegram .. ........ Ss 
Daily edition only 
South Carolina—Charleston News..W 
Daily edition only 
Sunday edition only 
Tennessee—Memphis Appeal 
Daily edition only 
Sunday edition ouly........... 
Memphis Avalanche............ WwW 
Daily edition only. 
Sunday edition only 
Nashville American 
Daily including Sunday. 
Sunday edition only 
Texas—\‘allas News 
Daily including Sunday. 
Fort Worth Gazette 
Daily including Sunday. 
Galveston News 
Daily including Sunday 
| Utah—Deseret News......... .. 
Daily edition only 
Salt Lake Herald 
Daily edition only............ I 
| Virginia—¥ichmond Dispatch 
Daily edition only 
| Washington—Seattle Post-Intellig’e W 
Jaily edition only........ . ° 
Tacoma Morning Globe 
Wash “—, D. C.—Capital 
Sunday edition only. 
Daily including Sunda 
Washington Post, 
Morning edition only 
Evening edition only 
Washington Star 
Daily edition only 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee Sentinel. ...W 
Daily including Sunday 
Sunday edition only 
Canada—Montreal Gazette 
Daily edition only 
Montreal Herald 
Daily edition only 
Montreal Witness 
Daily edition only 
Toronto Empire, Daily edit. only.. 
Toronto Glo! WwW 
Daily edition only............. 
Toronto Mail Ww 
Daily edition only... . 


Daily edition only 
New Jersey—Jersey City Journal...D 

Newark Advertiser WwW 

Daily edition only 
New York—Albany Argus 

Daily including Sunday....... 
Sunday edition only..... .... 

Albany Journal. ...... 5 cccsecs W 
Daily edition only 

Binghamton Republican...... ; 
Daily edition only 

Brooklyn Eagle Daily incl. Sunday 
Sunday edition only 

ne ee D 

Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. .W 
Daily edition only.......... . 

Buffalo Courier 
Daily including Sunday. ..... 
Sunday edition only 

Buffalo Express 
Daily including Sunday 
Sunday edition only 

Buffalo News Sunday only 
Daily edition only 

Flmira Sunday ‘Telegram 

New York Commercial Adv’r...,D 
Saturday special edition 

New York Graphic re wee 
Daily edition 

New York Herald 
Daily including Sunday 
Sunday edition only 

New York Journal, Sunday only.. 
Daily including Sunday 

New York Journal of Commerce W 
Daily edition only 

New York Mail and Express....W 
Daily edition only 

New York News, Sunday only..... 
Daily including Sunday 

New York Post 
Daily edition only .... 

New York Press 
Daily including Sunday. ..... 
Sunday edition only. 

New York Star 
Daily including Sunday 
Sunday edition only 

New York Sun 
Morning edit. includ. Sunday. 
Evening edition only, 
Sunday edition oaly. 

New York Times 
Daily including Sunday 
Sunday only 

New York Tribune 
Daily edition only. ........... 
Sunday edition only. .. ...... 

New York World 
Morning edition only 
Sunday edition only 
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